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This  disconcertingly  original  book  is  the  result  of 
the  conjunction  of  two  apparently  disparate  factors 
some  fifty  years  ago.  The  first  is  the  Peckham 
Experiment  -  an  experimental  investigation  into 
the  nature  and  cultivation  of  health  and  wholeness 
in  the  structure  of  human  society.  The  other  is  the 
restlessness  of  a  young  theologian  disturbed  by 
the  modern  tendency  to  divorce  spiritual  life  from 
natural  life  —  a  divorce  which  has  resulted  for  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  apparent  irrelevance  of 
God. 

Douglas  Trotter  recognised  in  the  hypothesis 
investigated  in  the  Peckham  Experiment,  which  lay 
behind  the  Peckham  experience  of  community, 
insights  corresponding  to  those  embodied  in  the 
experience  of  the  early  church  and  ultimately 
expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
which  community  and  communion  were  so  closely 
intertwined  as  to  form  a  unitary  vision  of  all  life  and 
all  creation.  Here  he  explores  this  correspondence  as 
a  means  of  recovering  the  original  experience  and 
the  significance  of  its  unitary  vision  of  man  and 
the  cosmos  in  terms  which  are  consonant  with 
contemporary  science  and  culture. 
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radical  challenge  to  the  divorce  of  science  from 
human  culture  to  appear  for  a  century  or  more.  It 
is  astonishing  in  its  novelty  and  disturbing  in  its 
attempt  to  reshape  our  whole  conceptual  frame¬ 
work.  Since  the  collapse  of  traditional  metaphysics 
before  the  onslaughts  of  positivism  there  have  been 
few  attempts  to  construct  a  unified  interpretation  of 
reality  as  a  whole.  Here  is  a  daringly  novel  attempt 
to  recall  us  to  that  ultimately  unenviable  task. 
Beginning  from  the  Peckham  understanding  of 
parenthood  and  family  nurture,  it  ends  with 
pointers  to  a  unified  understanding  of  the  total 
universe  in  which  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being. 
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Foreword 


Why  write  a  foreword  to  a  book  which  one  only  half  understands?  Because  as 
yet  I  know  of  no  one,  apart  from  the  author,  who  understands  it  any  better!  It 
is  a  very  unusual  and  undeniably  difficult  book.  It  does  not  arouse  enthusiasms 
on  a  first  casual  acquaintance.  One  has  to  work  ones  way  into  it  and  endeavour 
to  share  the  vision  that  the  author  is  trying  to  explore.  There  are  reasons  for 
this. 

For  many  centuries  the  West  (what  we  now  somewhat  arrogantly  call  the 
developed  world)  has  shared  a  more  or  less  common  conceptual  structure.  It  is 
within  this  structure  that  we  think  and  communicate.  Occasionally  one  aspect 
or  another  of  this  structure  is  challenged.  But  to  challenge  the  whole  structure 
is  a  different  matter.  How  do  you  communicate  a  new  set  of  insights  and  ideas 
which  challenges  the  whole  conceptual  structure  within  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  communicate? 

At  the  heart  of  our  Western  culture,  ever  since  the  days  of  its  Graeco-Roman 
origins,  there  has  been  an  unsolved  nest  of  problems  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  mental  and  the  physical.  Closely 
related  to  that  has  been  our  failure  to  relate  value  judgement  to  factual  judge¬ 
ment  and  to  relate  free,  evaluative  choice  to  the  now  so  well  understood 
mechanics  of  matter. 

Basically  this  book  offers  a  new  approach  to  this  recalcitrant  nest  of  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  not,  however,  an  exercise  in  merely  theoretical  metaphysics.  It  is 
essentially  directed  towards  the  practical  and  the  cultivation  of  the  good  life. 

There  are  some  principles  or  postulates  which  are  fundamental  to  this 
approach.  The  first  is  that  a  whole  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
This  is  an  old  maxim  certainly  not  undreamt  of  in  our  philosophies.  But  this 
is  a  new  and  different  holism  —  especially  in  its  emphasis  on  and  analysis  of 
the  distinctive  epistemology  of  the  judgements  in  which  we  recognise  signifi¬ 
cant  wholes.  The  recognition  of  a  significant  whole  -  as  distinct  from  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  facts  -  is  here  treated  as  qualitative  judgement,  immediate 
and  intuitive.  I  find  enough  sense  in  this  claim  to  arouse  and  sustain  my 
interest.  For  example,  one  can  identify  an  individual  from  a  police  description. 
That  is  an  essentially  analytical  and  inferential  judgement  based  on  matching 
itemised  propositions  to  itemised  facts.  But  that  is  not  how  one  recognises  a 
personal  acquaintance.  That  is  immediate  and  intuitive,  taking  in  the  whole 
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as  a  whole.  Douglas  Trotter  extends  this  principle  so  that  it  takes  on  universal 
significance  penetrating  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  He 
adduces  supporting  evidence  from  an  astonishingly  wide  variety  of  disciplines 
-  biology,  ethology,  medicine,  theology  and  even,  towards  the  end,  physics. 

This  involves  a  second  principle  fundamental  to  the  argument,  namely:  such 
intuitive,  immediate,  qualitative  judgement  stands  as  an  equal  and  fully  inte¬ 
grated  partner  beside  analytical,  factual  judgements.  The  one  could  not  exist  or 
survive  without  the  other.  The  kind  of  qualitative  judgement  which  identifies 
significant  wholes  and  perceives  the  significance  of  wholeness  has  a  right  to 
claim  the  status  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  taste  but  it  makes  its 
own  kind  of  verifiable  truth  claim.  To  maintain  this  is  a  very  bold  undertaking 
indeed.  In  one  respect  this  is  a  totally  novel  attempt  to  unite  the  notoriously 
divided  ‘two  cultures’. 

This  raises  a  crucial  question.  If  immediate  and  intuitive  judgements  are  to 
make  truth  claims,  what  is  their  method  of  verification?  Here  the  argument  has 
to  make  its  way  against  a  strong  counter-current  of  widely  received  opinion. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  in  the  factual,  material  sciences  truth  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  correspondence  between  propositions  and  observed  facts.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  little  or  no  agreement  regarding  the  verification,  or  even  the 
verifiability,  of  the  kind  of  qualitative  judgement  on  which  Douglas  Trotter’s 
argument  so  heavily  depends.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  to  expect  him  to 
solve  definitively  this  problem  of  hoary  antiquity.  One  must,  however  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  current  philosophical  climate  —  expect  of  him  some  indication  of 
what  he  takes  these  methods  of  verification  to  be.  I  shall  return  to  this  crucial 
issue  later. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  remind  ourselves  again  that  this  is  not  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  treatise  but  an  investigation  into  the  very  practical  problem  of  how  to 
understand  and  pursue  and  cultivate  good  and  fulfilling  life. 

The  main  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  relies  heavily  on  the  plain  fact  that  we 
do  make  judgements  of  quality  and  that  our  recognition  of  significant  wholes 
is  dependent  upon  them.  There  are  many  and  widely  varied  instances  of  this 
referred  to  in  the  book.  Most  prominent  is  the  role  played  by  such  judgements 
in  the  life  sciences.  This  brings  us  to  a  third  proposition  which  is  fundamental 
to  the  whole  argument,  namely:  health  is  a  positive  quality  of  life  which  cannot 
be  defined  simply  as  the  absence  of  disease  or  in  terms  of  the  functioning 
of  individual  cells  and  organs.  That  would  reduce  the  whole  to  no  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  Health  is  a  quality  of  a  functioning  whole.  This  applies  to 
every  level  of  life.  There  is  an  essential  connection  between  wholeness  and 
wholesomeness. 

This  leads  directly  into  the  relatively  young  science  of  ethology  —  the  study 
of  not  only  how  creatures  live  in  their  environment  but  of  what  emerges  as 
optimal  living  for  them  -  the  fulfilment  of  their  ethos.  Ethology  thus  involves 
the  study  of  health  as  a  positive  quality  of  life. 

This  leads  to  a  fourth  fundamental  proposition,  namely:  the  basic  unit  of 
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health  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  family.  This  principle  (contested  in 
modern  individualism)  derives  from  the  Peckham  Health  Experiment  with 
which  the  author  has  a  long  association.  However,  the  family  as  here  under¬ 
stood  is  something  far  different  from  the  notoriously  bourgeois  conception  of 
it.  How  it  differs  can  only  be  envisaged  as  one  reads  (and  struggles)  with  the 
text  and  shares  empathetically  in  the  vision  that  it  attempts  to  expound  and 
explicate.  This  vision  extends  far  beyond  the  insights  of  Peckham.  It  is  prof¬ 
fered  as  the  key  to  the  whole  of  life  and  the  very  being  of  the  living  God  and 
his  created  world. 

The  experience  of  the  family  as  a  sacred  whole  is  largely  foreign  to  our 
modern  Western  culture.  Still  less  does  it  expand  into  the  experience  of  reality 
as  a  whole  as  a  family  relationship  embraced  by  the  love  of  a  living  Father  God. 
Yet  it  is  a  quality  of  experience  which  is  not  entirely  lost  but  rather  suppressed. 

One  consequence  of  the  split  in  our  culture(s)  between  the  spiritual-personal 
and  the  materio-mechanical  has  been  a  divorce  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular.  This  has  reduced  much  religion  to  irrelevant  religiosity.  Reaction 
against  this  recently  gave  rise  to  the  movement  known  as  Secular  Christianity. 
This,  however  (with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  the  work  of  R.  Gregor-Smith), 
yielded  only  a  crass  secularity  which  satisfied  very  few. 

Pervasive  in  our  culture  there  persists  a  secret  longing  for  a  living  God  who 
is  not  imprisoned  within  an  irrelevant  heaven  but  is  in,  with  and  under  every 
throb  of  our  life’s  blood.  A  ridiculously  romantic  notion?  Why,  then,  do  the 
rites  of  passage  persist  so  pervasively  among  those  for  whom  religious  obser¬ 
vance  has  otherwise  become  irrelevant.  People  who  do  not  normally  enter  a 
church  still  want  to  have  their  babies  baptised,  their  marriages  celebrated  and 
the  dead  buried  with  ceremonies  expressing  a  profound,  numinous  reverence 
for  life.  It  is  perhaps  about  time  that  this  aspect  of  life  was  rescued  from  the 
cultural  ghetto  to  which  it  has  been  banished.  That  is  what  this  book  is  about. 
It  is  not  so  much  about  the  correction  of  misconceptions  —  though  it  must  be 
that  —  as  about  the  recovery  and  revivification  of  an  almost  but  not  quite 
wholly  lost  experience. 

The  experience  that  Douglas  Trotter  is  here  attempting  to  recover  pertains 
universally  to  the  whole  of  humanity  —  to  human  well-being.  But  he  finds  the 
paradigm  and  acme  of  it  in  the  experience  of  the  early  church.  He  derives  his 
insight  into  this  mainly  from  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  corpus.  Here  again  his 
method  is  different  from  that  of  most  biblical  scholars.  He  does  not  build  up 
his  case  from  detailed  textual  and  historical  analysis.  He  grasps  the  vision  whole 
and  entire  in  a  single  intuitive  and  evaluative  judgement.  (The  type  of  analyti¬ 
cal  biblical  scholarship  which  originated  in  Germany  and  is  now  pervasive  in 
Western  theological  faculties  has  its  place.  But  so  has  this  other.  It  is  the  only 
kind  the  splendid  scholars  of  the  Eastern  patristic  tradition  ever  felt  they 
needed.) 

The  experience  of  the  early  church  centred  upon  communion  —  an  ex¬ 
tension  and  beatification  of  the  familial  experience  to  embrace  the  whole 
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community  and  through  it  the  whole  reality  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  This  experience  came  to  expression  in  the  liturgy  rather  than 
in  doctrines.  The  doctrines  emerged  as  a  secondary  interpretation.  These 
doctrines  articulated  the  basic  familial  structure  of  the  communion  and  the 
reality  in  which,  by  living,  we  communicate.  This  comes  to  expression  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Triune  God. 

The  Greek  Fathers  are  found  to  be  the  best  and  correct  expositors  of  this 
doctrine.  Douglas  Trotter  is  primarily  a  theologian  and  whatever  else  you  might 
find  unhelpful  in  this  book  I  do  recommend  appreciative  attention  to  his  excel¬ 
lent  exposition  of  the  core  concepts  of  Eastern  patristic  theology  and  of  the 
significance  of  their  differences  from  those  of  Western  Christianity.  However, 
one  cannot  really  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this  central  theological 
section  without  taking  on  board  the  ethological  chapters.  Typically,  the  various 
and  very  diverse  areas  of  investigation  are  used  to  illuminate  one  another.  What 
is  said  about  the  human  family  illuminates  the  Holy  Trinity.  What  is  said  about 
the  Holy  Trinity  illuminates  what  is  said  about  the  human  family.  For  this 
reason  I  have  found  it  both  necessary  and  helpful  to  move  back  and  forward  in 
the  book,  illuminating  earlier  chapters  in  the  light  of  what  I  read  later.  This  is 
a  direct  consequence  of  what  the  author  calls  his  method  of  correspondence. 

Since  the  primary  aim  is  to  recover  an  almost  lost  experience  of  wholesome 
and  salvific  quality  (rather  than  merely  expound  a  theory)  this  book  must  be 
read  with  an  effort  of  empathy.  It  often  endeavours  to  show  what  cannot  be 
said  -  to  express  what  has  to  be  experienced  rather  than  thought.  Concepts 
have  to  be  rescued  from  the  cliches  of  modernity,  words  from  the  corruption 
of  the  times.  This  is  attempted  in  two  main  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to 
dig  into  the  etymology  of  a  word  as,  for  example,  in  establishing  the  original 
connection  between  wholeness,  health  and  holiness.  But  sometimes  it  is  found 
necessary  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  verbal  device.  Initially  I  found  much 
of  this  quite  off-putting.  For  instance,  when,  in  an  effort  to  blank  off  cliche 
conceptions  and  make  room  for  a  new  perception,  the  family  is  referred  to 
as  a  we- whole’,  I  at  first  found  this  unacceptably  bizarre.  However,  having 
worked  my  way  more  deeply  into  the  book  I  began  to  become  reconciled.  I 
began  to  appreciate  the  reasons  for  such  linguistic  shock  tactics.  There  are 
many  linguistic  novelties  of  this  kind  which  are  initially  irritating  but  finally 
illuminating  and  recognised  as  necessary  in  view  of  what  the  author  is  trying 
to  achieve. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  reliance  on  metaphor  and  analogy.  When  you 
try  to  revivify  a  deeply  buried  experience  what  better  tool  do  you  have?  One 
analogy  which  sticks  out  in  the  memory  is  that  with  the  distinction  between 
monocular  and  binocular  vision.  In  binocular  vision  two  points  of  view  are 
united  in  a  single  vision.  Here  we  have  an  attempt  to  unite  two  perspectives 
on  the  world  in  a  single  vision.  There  is  the  objective  science  of  the  materio- 
dynamic  and  there  is  reactive,  intuitive  qualitative  judgement.  A  stage  has  been 
reached  in  our  Western  culture  where  the  need  for  a  new  unity  of  vision  is 
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clamant.  To  hold  the  facts  of  life  and  their  sacred  meaning  again  in  a  single 
vision  is  indeed  an  outcome  devoutly  to  be  desired.  This  is  a  bold  beginning. 

I  promised  to  say  something  about  the  verifiability  of  the  kind  of  immediate 
judgement  relating  to  qualitatively  significant  wholes  which  plays  such  a  crucial 
role  in  this  book.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  criteria  of  verification  are  employed. 
The  first  is  that  of  empathetic  participation.  A  vision  shared  is  a  vision  to  that 
extent  verified  or  at  least  rendered  credible.  But  that  is  certainly  not  enough. 
Without  further  control  how  could  we  defend  ourselves  from  a  multitude 
of  shared  fanaticisms?  I  think  the  second  element  of  control  implied  in  this 
book  is  that  of  coherence.  The  two  main  criteria  of  truth  which  have  featured 
in  European  philosophy  are  corespondence  and  coherence.  Correspondence 
has  been  wholly  vindicated  in  the  field  of  positive  science.  Coherence  has  been 
largely  ignored  since  the  decline  of  Hegelianism.  But  if  we  are  seeking  a  holistic 
vision  of  reality,  coherence  must  also  come  into  play  again.  Coherence  here 
plays  a  significant  role  in  the  correspondences  which  are  found  as  the  basic 
hypothesis  is  applied  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  There  is  a  kind  of  coherence 
here.  The  more  one  digs  into  it  the  more  it  hangs  together. 

Allan  D.  Galloway 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Divinity 
University  of  Glasgow 
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This  introduction  is  not  a  chapter  by  chapter  summary  of  the  main  ideas  and 
arguments  presented  in  this  book.  It  is  rather  an  overview  of  the  territory  to 
be  explored.  For  most  readers  this  will  be  new  territory,  not  easily  summarised 
in  brief.  For  that  reason  the  following  may  be  more  appropriately  viewed  as 
an  invitation. 

Human  ethology 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  study  of  human  ethology  has  opened  up  new  insights 
into  certain  areas  of  experience  in  human  growth  and  development.  Our 
starting  point  in  this  study  is  a  particular  experiment  which  sought  to  test 
certain  of  these  insights,  under  experimental  conditions.  This  was  the  now 
famous  ‘Peckham  Experiment’,  which  is  fully  documented  in  the  publication 
of  that  name.  (See  also  in  the  Bibliography,  Williamson  and  Pearses  The  Case 
for  Action,  and  their  Biologists  in  Search  of  Material).  Nevertheless  it  has  to  be 
said  that  our  study  takes  us  into  territory  which  is  still  unfamiliar  and  indeed 
largely  uncharted. 

The  purpose  of  the  indented  text  throughout  the  book  is  to  enable  the 
reader  to  come  to  terms  with  some  original  concepts  and  some  perhaps  unfa¬ 
miliar  themes  without  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  argument. 

The  question  we  ask  in  our  approach  to  human  ethology  is  not,  ‘what  is  life?’ 
but  ‘what  is  Living  ?  How  does  life  behave  in  the  process  of  Living ? 

The  subject  matter  of  ethology  is  defined  in  Robert  Hinde’s  Ethology  (1982) 
as  the  optimal’  expression,  the  characteristic  ethos  of  the  species  under  obser¬ 
vation.  So  in  the  study  of  Living,  human  ethology  seeks  to  understand  not 
merely  any  form  of  existence  but  that  expression  of  the  life  of  man  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  fulfilling  of  the  potential  of  the  human  species,  Homo  sapiens. 

The  Peckham  Experiment  was  devised  to  test  certain  intuitive  insights  of 
its  founder  George  Scott  Williamson  into  the  nature  of  Living.  These  insights 
related  to  particular  factors  in  human  behaviour  and  experience  that  appear 
to  be  unaccountable  in  terms  of  the  materio-dynamic  laws  dominant  in  the 
human  sciences. 

Man  exists  as  an  organic  mechanism,  an  assembly  of  cells  and  organs,  which 
is  part  of  the  materio-dynamic  world.  But  in  Living  we  recognise  an  individual 
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not  by  the  operation  of  the  parts  of  their  organic  mechanism  but  by  the  unique 
way  in  which  the  parts  of  the  body  act  as  parts  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  This  we 
define  as  their  action  pattern. 

As  the  basis  of  recognition,  action  pattern  is  unique  to  the  living  entity,  be 
it  individual  or  family,  and  for  Williamson  this  uniqueness  or  specificity ,  though 
appreciable  in  varying  degrees  in  human  behaviour,  is  conceived  as  essentially 
characteristic  of  Living  and  the  Living  world. 

Yet  though  we  may  recognise  unique  action  pattern  as  an  actional  reality ,  it 
is  not  recordable  on  the  materio-dynamic  coordinate.  For  that  reason  we  define 
it  as  a  qualitative ,  in  contrast  to  a  quantitative  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  appreciable  in  association  with  quantitative 
reality,  what  we  will  call  its  physical  basis’,  as  for  example  in  association  with 
the  operation  of  the  organic  mechanism.  Indeed  the  anomaly  of  the  idea  of 
action  pattern  is  that  the  parts  of  the  organic  mechanism,  while  acting  as  parts 
of  a  whole ,  continue  at  the  same  time  to  operate  automatically  according  to  the 
laws  of  materio-dynamics;  action  pattern  is  as  it  were  ‘stamped’  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanism. 

So  too,  as  we  shall  see,  its  imprints  may  be  recognised  on  things,  as  for 
example  a  stone  sculpted  by  Rodin,  without  altering  the  physical  consti¬ 
tution  of  that  thing.  Indeed  it  is  by  the  imprint  of  action  pattern  that  we 
recognise  and  distinguish  not  only  individuals,  but  things,  situations  and 
events  in  our  world  in  Living. 

It  appears  that  in  Living  each  cell  or  organ  fulfils  its  potential  not  only  by  oper¬ 
ating  as  a  part  of  the  organic  mechanism  but  also  by  participating  in  the  action 
pattern  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  In  that  sense  we  may  say  that  the  body  as  a 
whole  is  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  cell. 

The  Peckham  Experiment  asked  these  questions,  which  we  explore  in  some 
depth:  what  is  the  nature  of  ‘a  whole’,  or  whole-ness,  as  a  qualitative  reality? 
What  is  the  qualitative  dynamic  or  directive  factor  in  virtue  of  which  ‘parts’ 
appear  to  be  ‘pulled’  (as,  for  example,  in  the  body)  to  participate  in  the  action 
pattern  or  ‘wholeness’  of  a  specific  whole? 

It  sought  to  study  the  significance  of  whole-ness  for  man  in  Living  and,  as  a 
first  step,  to  provide  the  appropriate  conditions  in  which  the  qualitative  reali¬ 
ties,  ‘wholes’  and  their  dynamic  or  ‘directive’  factor,  might  be  encountered  and 
studied. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  family  club  of  some  thousand  families,  in  which  the 
systematic  observation  and  study  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  factors  in  the 
growth,  development  and  relationships  of  its  member  families  was  attempted, 
probably  for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  the  Peckham  Experiment  may  well  be 
regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  science,  the  ‘science  of  quality’  (Williamson  and 
Pearse  1980:  259-60). 
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Original  insights  constituting  the  hypothesis  for  experiment 

1  The  family,  the  man-woman  relationship,  not  the  individual,  was  chosen  as 
the  unit  of  study,  as  being  the  basic  unit  in  the  biological  cycle  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  human  species. 

2  On  the  model  of  the  Living  body,  the  family  was  recognised  not  as  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  two  individuals  but  as  a  whole  or  unity  in  whose  (new)  specific 
action  pattern  each  partner  is  pulled’  to  participate  in  its  own  specific  way. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cell  and  the  body,  the  anomaly  of  Living  is 
that  to  fulfil  oneself,  to  Live,  one  has  to  be  pulled  or  directed  to  act  as  part 
of  a  whole,  in  contrast  to  an  act  of  self-determination.  The  family  as  a  whole 
is  characterised  by  the  awareness  of  acting  not  as  an  T  but  as  a  ‘we’. 

In  one  of  our  few  neologisms  we  refer  to  the  family  as  a  ‘we-whole’.  In 
that  sense  the  family  is  recognised  as  the  basic  whole  or  unity  of  Homo 
sapiens  in  Living. 

3  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  respond  to 
the  dynamic  of  puli’,  that  is  to  fulfil  his  potential  in  Living,  is  engendered 
and  cultivated  by  the  nurtural  function  of  his  own  family. 

The  child  first  encounters  wholeness  in  the  we-whole  of  his  parents,  his 
parental  we-whole;  in  the  process  of  his  nurture,  he  finds  himself  ‘pulled’  to 
participate  in  the  specific  action  pattern  of  his  own  family;  in  nurture  he 
learns  to  exercise  his  capacity  for  response;  he  learns  to  say  ‘we’,  to  Live. 

4  We  have  already  noted  that  in  Living,  a  family  unity  is  recognised  by  the 
action  pattern  it  inscribes  on  things,  situations  and  events  in  its  society.  At 
first  this  appears  in  the  creation  of  its  nest  or  home,  but  in  its  wider  excur¬ 
sion  in  society,  the  things  situations  and  events  in  which  it  participates, 
which  it  has  ‘made  its  own’,  on  which  its  action  pattern  is  stamped,  are 
viewed  in  the  experimental  hypothesis  as  the  extension  of  its  creation  or 
home.  In  that  wider  sense  the  study  of  the  family  in  Living  is  understood  as 
the  study  of  the  ‘family-in-its-home’. 

3  Further,  with  the  conception  of  the  child,  the  family  unity  is  recognised  as 
a  parental  unity.  But  parenthood  refers  in  the  first  place  not  to  the  initial 
creation  of  a  new  unique  individuality,  but  to  the  creation  of  home  as  the 
prevenient  locus  of  individual  nurture.  In  thus  linking  home  as  the  parental 
creation  with  nurture,  parenthood  is  understood  as  the  paradigm  of 
creation  and  nurture  in  the  Living  world. 

In  the  light  of  these  insights  we  may  sum  up  the  experimental  question:  what 
conditions  facilitate  the  function  of  creation  and  nurture  in  parenthood 
through  which  the  individual  learns  to  fulfil  his  potential  in  Living,  in  response 
to  a  qualitative  directive? 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  conditions  established  in  the  experiment 
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confirmed  the  original  insights  -  at  least  in  a  measure  sufficient  to  warrant  this 
claim.  This  called  for  the  publication  of  these  findings  together  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  insights  which  constituted  its  hypothesis,  and  these  are  fully  described  and 
documented  in  Pearse  and  Crocker’s  The  Peckham  Experiment  (1985),  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

In  turn  this  was  followed  by  further  study  which  led  to  the  considerable 
development  of  the  original  hypothesis  and  an  appreciation  of  its  significance 
in  cosmic  terms.  This  is  documented  in  Science,  Synthesis  and  Sanity  to  which 
the  present  writer  contributed,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  ethological 
cosmic  theory  of  the  Living  world,  presented  in  our  study:  viz.  cosmos  as  a 
parenthood’  -  a  cosmic  process  of  nurture,  in  which  mankind,  as  the  nurtured 
entity  of  an  ultimate  parental  we-whole,  is  learning  to  fulfil  his  potential  or 
ethos,  through  his  participation  in  creation  as  the  action  pattern  or  home  of 
that  parental  we-whole,  in  response  to  a  qualitative  directive  (Williamson  and 
Pearse  1980). 

The  Holy  Trinity 

We  suggest  that  the  experience  of  Living,  which  gave  rise  to  this  cosmic  theory, 
is  not  new  but  that  it  corresponds  to  the  experience  of  the  early  Christian 
communities  of  the  primitive  church  which,  as  is  generally  understood,  gave 
rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Our  discussion  of  this  doctrine  is  based  on  standard  works  of  patristic 
scholars  in  English,  from  which  we  have  made  extensive  quotations.  But  this  is 
in  the  nature  of  our  study.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  add  yet  another  contribution 
to  the  already  enormous  tradition  of  theological  commentaries,  but  rather  to 
view  that  tradition  from  an  ethological  perspective. 

We  view  this  doctrine,  originating  in  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church, 
as  essentially  an  affirmation  of  their  intuitive  understanding  of  an  uncreated’ 
reality,  ‘the  Holy  Trinity’,  as  the  transcendent  ground  of  their  experience.  As 
we  shall  see,  this  experience,  which  they  affirmed  both  as  ‘participation  in  the 
Holy  Trinity’  (in  holiness)  and  as  the  ‘true  life’  of  man  (the  life  for  which  he  is 
created),  was  the  experience  of  communion  in  the  eucharist. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  church,  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  that  uncre¬ 
ated  reality  was  developed  along  two  lines:  as  the  ‘essential’  Trinity,  the  inner 
life  of  the  uncreated  Trinity;  and  as  the  ‘oikonomic’  (‘economic’)  Trinity,  the 
life  of  the  Trinity  in  relation  to  the  created  world,  reaching  its  final  formulation 
in  the  Nicene  Creed,  approved  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451.  Thus  the 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  we  have  inherited  today  may  be 
described  as  a  theological  cosmic  theory  of  created  and  uncreated  reality.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  what  we  refer  to  as  a  ‘theory’  is  in  no 
sense  the  result  of  speculative  reasoning  but  represents  the  intuitive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cosmic  ground  of  their  original  experience  which  it  was 
designed  to  safeguard. 
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We  suggest,  therefore,  that  divorced  from  that  experience,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  can  yield  little  meaning.  The  experience  leads  to  the  doctrine; 
the  doctrine,  in  itself,  does  not  lead  to  the  experience. 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  theological  consensus  that  the  eucha- 
ristic  experience  which  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
primitive  church  is  largely  absent  in  the  contemporary  church.  It  is  this  absence 
to  which  Zizioulas  refers  in  terms  of  ‘the  lost  consciousness’  of  the  primitive 
church  (Zizioulas  1985:  20-1).  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  renewed 
concern  for  its  recovery.  But  if  the  doctrine  does  not  lead  to  the  experience, 
how  is  this  recovery  to  be  accomplished?  We  appear  to  be  confronted  by  a 
theological  impasse,  which  we  seek  to  resolve. 

The  method  of  correspondence 

We  will  show  that  when  we  set  the  terms  of  our  ethological  theory  ‘cosmos  as 
a  parenthood’  side  by  side  with  the  credal  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  it  is  possible  to  discern  points  of  ‘correspondence’  between  them. 

This  correspondence  lies  not  in  any  verbal  similarity  but  in  the  awareness 
that  the  experience  that  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  is  the  ‘same  experience’  as  that 
which  gives  rise  to  our  ethological  theory.  Moreover,  these  points  of  corre¬ 
spondence  are  neither  sporadic  nor  random.  Rather  they  appear  as  cumulative 
in  such  a  way  that  an  overall  correspondence  emerges  between  the  two  theo¬ 
ries. 

It  is  also  striking  that  many  of  the  suggested  points  of  correspondence 
between  the  two  theories  throw  light  on  major  issues  in  the  history  of  religious 
tradition:  for  example,  the  apophatic  tradition;  the  credal  controversy  of  the 
filioque  clause;  the  Logos  doctrine. 

And  further,  we  also  find  a  similar  correspondence  between  our  cosmic 
theory  and  the  tradition  of  Mariology,  interpreted  as  the  liturgical  expression 
of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church,  which  we  believe  further  confirms 
our  thesis. 

But  if  such  a  correspondence  is  established,  what  are  its  implications  for  our 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis? 

Both  the  theory  and  the  dogma  are  essentially  related  to  a  particular  form  of 
human  experience.  They  are  intuitive  expressions  of  the  transcendent  ground 
of  that  experience.  In  theology  the  experience  is  understood  in  terms  of  created 
and  uncreated  being;  in  ethology,  in  terms  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
reality. 

What  is  affirmed  in  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  an  awareness  that  in  response 
to  the  Spirit,  created  being  is  ‘directed’  by  uncreated  being.  How  this  comes 
about  is  elaborated  in  terms  drawn  from  a  pre-scientific,  pre-conceptual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  created  world:  experientia  docet. 

In  the  case  of  our  experimental  hypothesis,  however,  what  is  posited  is  not 
simply  that  in  Living,  in  response  to  a  qualitative  dynamic,  man’s  organic 
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mechanism  is  ‘directed’  by  qualitative  reality.  In  addition,  it  offers  insights  into 
the  conditions  through  which  this  comes  about,  in  terms  that  are  consonant 
with  contemporary  scientific  understanding  of  the  physical  world. 

In  the  experimental  validation  of  these  insights,  albeit  limited,  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  appears  as  an  ‘instrument’  for  the  cultivation  of  the  experience  of  Living, 
the  ground  of  which  is  intuitively  envisaged  in  our  cosmic  theory.  But  if  our 
correspondence  exercise  is  valid  it  leads  us  to  suggest  that  the  hypothesis  may 
also  be  conceived  as  an  ‘instrument’  for  the  recovery  of  the  experience  of  the 
primitive  church:  that  the  experience  cultivated  in  the  experimental  conditions 
of  the  experiment  is  the  ‘same’  as  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  ( exper - 
imentum  docet). 

What  then  is  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis  as  an  ‘instrument’  for  the 
recovery  of  this  experience? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  experience  which  gave  rise  to  our  theory  and  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  is  understood  in  terms  of  the  participation  of  man  in  an 
ultimate  cosmic  reality  -  the  we-whole  (wholeness)  or  the  Holy  (Holiness)  in 
response  to  a  directive  factor.  In  both  cases,  whether  referred  to  as  Living  or  as 
‘true’  life,  it  is  affirmed  as  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  created  nature. 

Fundamental  in  this  experience  is  the  insight  into  the  ‘directibility’  of  the 
organic  mechanism  or  the  body.  In  the  hypothesis,  in  man’s  response  to  a 
qualitative  dynamic  his  organic  mechanism  is  directed  (or  ‘pulled’)  to  act  as  the 
physical  basis  of  the  Living  body. 

In  theology,  in  the  religious  tradition,  in  man’s  response  to  the  uncreated 
Spirit,  the  created  body  of  the  sarx  is  directed,  in  Pauline  terms,  to  act  as  the 
soma,  that  is  as  the  body  of  the  life  of  true  man.  We  may  say  that  in  the  intu¬ 
itive  insight  of  the  potential  of  the  sarx,  created  nature,  to  act  as  soma,  the 
primitive  church  ‘sees’  the  body  as  soma,  as  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  human 
and  the  divine,  the  created  and  the  uncreated.  According  to  the  distinguished 
Pauline  scholar,  J.A.T.  Robinson  this  insight  is  the  ‘linchpin  of  St.  Paul’s 
theology.  ...  It  is  in  their  bodies  as  somata  that  Christians  are  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ’  (Robinson  1952:  53). 

This  leads  us  to  identify  this  insight  as  the  crucial  element  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  experience  of  the  early  church,  and  we  consider  its  centrality  in 
subsequent  religious  tradition. 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  see  that  in  St  Paul  and  the  early  tradition,  the 
body  in  itself,  that  is  the  sarx,  undirected,  separated  from  the  ‘life  giving’  Spirit, 
is  the  body  of ‘sin  and  death’.  It  exists  as  a  dying  body  and  man’s  attempts  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  this  body,  by  satisfying  its  insatiable  appetites,  consti¬ 
tute  for  St  Paul,  and,  for  example,  St  Maximus,  his  ‘sins’  or  ‘vices’. 

And  we  shall  see  how  in  time,  the  increasing  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  life 
in  response  to  the  Spirit  led  to  a  situation  in  which  the  potential  of  the  body 
as  soma  came  to  be  ignored  in  the  experience  of  the  church,  and  the  original 
insight  virtually  lost. 

Our  study  began  with  the  recognition  of  the  loss  of  the  experience  of  the 
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early  church  in  religious  tradition.  We  will  suggest  that  this  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  ignoring  or  loss  of  the  original  intuitive  insight. 

We  then  consider  the  significance  of  the  loss  of  this  insight,  first,  within  the 
religious  tradition  itself,  with  reference  to  the  understanding  of ‘salvation,  and 
second,  within  the  development  of  Western  culture  as  evidenced  in  the  human 
sciences  and  in  particular  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  loss  of  the  original  insight 

1  In  the  absence  of  direction  by  the  Spirit,  religious  life  was  increasingly  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  tradition  of  ascetic  discipline,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  the 
control  of  sin.  It  took  the  form  of  a  ‘fight  against  sin,  a  ‘therapy  for  the 
dying  body,  and  within  this  discipline  ‘salvation  came  to  be  understood  as 
‘the  absence  of  sin  (see  Chapter  21,  p.  188). 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  discipline  fails  to  contribute  to  the  fulfilment 
of  man’s  created  nature  it  is  a  form  of  what  we  will  call  ‘negative  therapy’ 
and  we  suggest  that  it  is  this  failure,  and  a  growing  sense  of  the  consequent 
irrelevance  of  the  religious  tradition  to  the  experience  of  human  fulfilment, 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  an  increasing  disenchantment  with  that  tradition, 
and  often  indeed  its  rejection,  in  our  self-styled  secular  society. 

2  In  contemporary  Western  culture  the  ‘received’  understanding  of  the 
organic  mechanism  is  that  of  the  conceptual  understanding  of  medical 
science.  The  experimental  basis  of  medical  science  is  limited  to  the  body  as 
an  organic  mechanism  in  itself-  the  dying  body.  Thus  the  original  religious 
insight  continues  to  be  ignored,  and  we  find  in  the  tradition  of  contempo¬ 
rary  medicine  a  pattern  of  negative  therapy  similar  to  that  which  developed 
in  the  religious  tradition.  The  practice  of  medicine,  based  on  the  science  of 
pathology,  is  dedicated  to  the  control  and  treatment  of  disorder  and  disease. 

The  word  ‘health’,  the  traditional  profession  of  medicine,  no  longer 
carries  its  original  meaning  of  ‘wholeness’,  as  a  positive  process  in  its  own 
right,  but  has  come  to  be  understood  as  the  ‘absence  of  disease’.  Thus 
despite  its  extraordinary  therapeutic  ‘successes’  the  science  of  medicine  as 
such  offers  no  contribution  to  human  fulfilment.  There  are  signs  of  a  certain 
disillusionment  with  our  so-called  ‘health’  service,  in  reality  a  ‘sickness’ 
service,  and  its  apparent  inability  to  tackle  the  problem  of  the  continuing 
high  level  of  the  incidence  of  disease  and  disorder  in  our  society. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  ignoring  or  the  loss  of  the  original  religious  insight,  in 
both  the  religious  tradition  and  in  contemporary  Western  culture  as  evidenced 
in  medicine,  may  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  failure  to  contribute  to  the 
fulfilment  or  potential  of  man’s  created  nature  —  his  ethos. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  correspondence  we  have  suggested  between  our  two 
theories  is  related  to  the  directibility  of  the  body,  in  response  to  an  uncreated 
or  a  qualitative  dynamic.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  simply  affirmed,  hypothet- 
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ically,  the  potential  of  the  organic  mechanism  to  act  as  the  physical  basis  of 
patterns  of  action  in  Living. 

But  in  considering  the  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  the 
original  experience,  the  directibility  of  the  organic  mechanism,  its  potential  to 
act  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  Living  body,  emerges  as  a  critical  factor.  The 
question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether  there  are  properties  of  the  organic  mech¬ 
anism  which  point  to  an  inherent  capacity  which  admits  of  such  action.  We 
shall  see  that  there  are  certain  features  in  the  structure  of  the  organic  mecha¬ 
nism  which  may  be  understood  in  this  way  and  others  which  appear  to  require 
the  complement  of  a  qualitative  factor  to  invest  them  with  meaning,  which 
taken  together  appear  to  corroborate  our  hypothesis. 

The  second  question  is  what,  if  any,  are  the  means  by  which  the  organic 
mechanism  receives  such  direction? 

In  our  approach  to  human  ethology,  the  answer’  to  this  question  is  sought 
in  the  hypothesis  of  an  inner  receptor  organ  of  the  organic  mechanism  related 
to  our  apprehension  of  qualitative  reality,  in  contrast  to  the  external  sense 
receptor  organs  which  are  related  to  our  sensations  of  the  physical  envir¬ 
onment.  This  organ  is  identified  as  the  basis  of  an  inner  ‘directive  system’,  a 
‘physical  link’  between  qualitative  direction  and  the  organic  mechanism. 

In  turn,  we  suggest  this  ‘answer’  corresponds  to  the  intuitive  ‘answer’  offered 
in  religious  tradition:  viz.  the  ‘ noetic  faculty’  of  the  heart,  identified  in  the 
words  of  Romanides  as  the  ‘organ  for  communion  with  God’  (Romanides 

1981:  47). 

The  significance  of  the  hypothesis 

If  our  correspondence  exercise  is  valid  and  the  experience  of  Living  to  which 
our  hypothesis  gave  rise  represents  a  recovery  of  the  experience  which  gave  rise 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  what  then  is  the  significance  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  as  an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church? 

First,  we  point  out  that  the  understanding  of  the  experience  of  Living  repre¬ 
sents  a  synthesis  of  two  traditions  of  understanding:  the  intuitive ,  which,  for 
example,  finds  expression  in  the  creeds,  and  the  conceptual '  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  theories  of  physical  science. 

Second,  we  suggest  that  in  this  synthesis  each  tradition  finds  further  ful¬ 
filment  in  mutual  relation  to  the  other  -  without  compromise  or  the  negation 
of  either. 

The  intuitive  tradition 

In  Living  the  hypothesis  offers  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  means  of 
nurturing  man’s  capacity  for  intuitive  response  to  a  qualitative  directive,  and 
thus  opens  up  the  possibility  of  the  renewal,  realisation  and  development  of 
that  capacity  in  man’s  experience  upon  which  the  fulfilment  of  his  ethos  or 
human  potential  depends. 
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The  conceptual  tradition 

Our  model  here  is  the  tradition  of  physical  science  which  refers  to  a  conceptual 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  materio-dynamic  world.  Physical 
science  reveals  ‘what  can  be  done’. 

In  the  hypothesis,  materio-dynamic  reality  is  understood  as  constituting  the 
physical  basis  of  action  pattern,  the  means  of  expression  of  qualitative  reality. 
In  Living,  in  response  to  a  qualitative  directive,  man  learns  how  to  choose  what 
can  be  done  in  fulfilment  of  his  human  potential  or  ethos. 

Thus  in  the  insight  of  ‘physical  basis’  the  hypothesis  introduces  a  new 
dimension  of  meaning,  complemental  to  the  existing  understanding  of 
materio-dynamic  reality,  through  which  the  conceptual  tradition  of  physical 
science  may  find  further  significance  and  fulfilment. 

A  striking  example  of  how  the  conceptual  tradition  of  physical  science  may 
find  further  significance  and  fulfilment  relates  to  the  question  of  the  ‘Unified 
Field  Theory’  in  quantum  physics.  We  suggest  that  in  the  intuitive-conceptual 
synthesis  in  our  understanding  of  the  experience  of  Living,  the  hypothesis 
offers  an  experiential  approach  to  the  elusive  ‘unified  field  theory’  in  theoretical 
physics  -  ‘Einstein’s  dream’  (Gribbin  1984:  127). 

Third,  we  will  see  that  the  further  fulfilment  and  development  of  each  tradi¬ 
tion,  represents  a  recovery,  development  and  further  fulfilment  of  the  visionary 
experience  of  the  primitive  church. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis,  the  understanding 
of  Living  as  the  recovery  and  further  fulfilment  of  the  experience  of  the  early 
church  might  be  interpreted  as  a  new  stage  in  what  patristic  theology  under¬ 
stands  as  the  ‘deification’  of  man  or  as  ‘cosmic  redemption’.  That,  however, 
would  be  to  express  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis  in  traditional  theological 
terms,  but  as  we  emphasise  at  the  beginning  of  our  study,  this  poses  its  own 
difficulties  for  ‘modern  man’. 

There  we  suggest  that  ‘the  form  of  the  traditional  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
which  we  have  inherited  does  not  lead  to  the  experience  which  gave  rise  to 
it’.  But  as  we  explain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reverse  of  this  statement  may  also 
be  true:  viz.  even  if  it  proves  possible  for  us  to  recover  and  share  in  the  original 
experience,  the  significance  of  the  original  terms  in  which  that  experience  was 
interpreted  by  the  Fathers  would  no  longer  be  immediately  apparent  to  us  as 
it  was  to  them.  In  this  sense,  the  experience  does  not  lead  to  the  traditional 
dogma. 

This  means  that  the  significance  of  our  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for 
the  recovery  and  fulfilment  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  cannot 
be  expressed  in  the  terms  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  religion 
today. 

We  complete  our  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis  by  sug¬ 
gesting  a  correspondence  between  the  function  of  qualitative  terms  in  our 
study  and  the  function  of  apophaticism  in  religious  tradition,  which  allows  us 
to  conclude  that  the  absence  of ‘religious’  terms  in  our  understanding  of  Living 
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need  not  in  itself  preclude  it  from  being,  as  Lossky  puts  it,  ‘faithful  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  tradition  (see  Chapter  24,  p.  224). 

Paradoxically,  it  may  be  that  the  very  absence  of  religious  terminology  in  our 
intuitive  conceptual  synthesis  may  reveal  the  experience  behind  that  tradition 
as  the  future  meeting  place  of  theologian,  artist,  poet,  mystic  and  scientist 
(Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  257)  and  thus  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
universality  of  the  faith  originally  visioned  in  the  early  church. 

In  the  Postscript  we  emphasise  that  our  study  does  not  offer  a  speculative 
theory  but  a  hypothesis  for  experiment.  It  has  little  significance  unless  it  leads 
to  new  paths  of  experiment  in  the  ethological  nurture  of  man  through  the 
‘family-in-its-home’,  in  which  the  illumination  and  validity  of  the  original 
hypothesis  may  be  further  tested,  explored  and  developed. 


Part  I 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 


CHAPTER  ONE 


The  tradition  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  the  question  of  its  meaning 


‘If  Tradition  is  a  power  of  judging  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  obliges  those 
who  want  to  know  of  the  truth  of  the  Tradition  to  incessant  efforts  —  one  does 
not  rest  in  the  Tradition  by  a  certain  historic  inertia,  guarding  as  a  tradition 
received  from  the  Fathers  everything  which  by  force  of  habit  flatters  a  certain 
devout  sensibility’  (Lossky,  quoted  in  Masterman  1966-7:  pt  3,  p.  230). 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  guidelines  to  be  observed.  The  Greek  Fathers 
distinguish  two  possibilities  for  reflection  on  the  Holy  Trinity:  theologia  and 
oikonomia.  The  first  refers  to  statements  on  the  trinitarian  mystery  of  God.  The 
second,  to  reflection  on  the  way  God  runs  the  universe,  the  central  fact  of  that 
house  management  or  divine  economy  being  the  incarnation.  They  apply  the 
term  theology  only  to  the  former,  that  is,  strictly  to  the  statements  about  the 
triune  God,  and  insist  on  limiting  discussion  about  theology  to  the  minimum 
possible,  for  further  intellectual  effort  is  likely  to  yield  little  further  under¬ 
standing  of  the  incomprehensible  divine  nature  (Gregorios  1978:  54-3).  In 
this  sense,  this  chapter  is  a  study  in  theology  and  in  oikonomia  (compare 
Meyendorff  1978:  175,  reference  to  Irenaeus). 

The  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  God,  the  universe  and  humanity 
in  the  thought  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  a  sense  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  classical  Christian  understanding  of  the  cosmos.  But  according  to 
Gregorios,  when  Gregory  reflects  on  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of 
human  existence,  he  does  not  claim  to  be  doing  ‘theology’;  he  simply 
attempts  to  reflect  in  faith  on  God’s  activity  in  us  and  in  our  environment 
(Gregorios  1978:  54). 

We  begin  by  asking,  what  do  we  mean  by  ‘reflection  on  statements  about  the 
triune  God  ?  At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  emphasise  that  this  is  not  a  theo¬ 
retical  but  a  practical  exercise.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  experience  is  the  basis 
of  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  practical  significance 
of  theology  in  patristic  thinking  is  one  of  the  main  themes  of  Lossky ’s  The 
Mystical  Theology  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1973).  Unlike  gnosticism,  in  which 
knowledge  is  the  main  aim,  Christian  theology  is  always  a  means,  the  main  aim 
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being  mystical  union  with  God.  We  are  to  live  the  dogma  expressing  a  revealed 
truth  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  experience  it  mystically.  Dogmas  are  guideposts  to 
the  truth  of  the  experience.  This  experience  is  not  a  privilege  reserved  for  a  few 
souls  who  enjoy  a  special  access  to  the  experience  of  the  truth.  Theology  is  an 
expression  of  that  which  can  be  experienced  by  everyone.  Lossky  points  out 
that  all  the  dogmatic  battles  of  the  centuries  appear  as  dominated  by  the 
constant  preoccupation  of  the  church  to  safeguard,  at  each  moment  of  her 
history,  for  all  Christians,  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  the  fullness  of  the 
mystical  union.  The  theological  doctrines  which  have  been  developed  and  elab¬ 
orated  in  the  church  are  to  be  treated  in  the  most  direct  relation  to  the  vital 
end,  union  with  God,  to  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  subservient  (Lossky 
1973:  ch.  1  et passim). 

The  experience  to  which  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  points  is  expressed  by 
such  terms  as  theosis ,  deification  or  union  with  God ,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
in  order  to  avoid  Western  suspicion  or  misunderstanding  of  the  phrase  mystical 
union ,  Gregorios  uses  the  expression  participation  in  the  divine  life’  (Gregorios 
1978:  62).  Zizioulas  translates  ‘that  man  may  become  God’  by  ‘that  man  may 
enter  communion  with  God’  (Zizioulas  1983:  81).  He  also  comments  that  ‘man 
created  in  the  image  of  God’,  means  ‘created  in  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity’ 
and  this  he  translates  as  ‘capable  of  communion  with  God’  (ibid.).  And  Meyen- 
dorff,  writing  specifically  about  the  Trinity,  has  this  to  say:  ‘the  common  divine 
essence  is  totally  unknowable  and  transcendent  and  best  described  in  negative 
terms.  But  the  three  act  personally,  they  make  their  common  divine  life  or 
energy  participable.  Through  baptism,  new  life  and  immortality  is  a  living 
reality  and  experience  and  becomes  available  to  man’  (Meyendorff  1978:  184). 

We  find  a  similar  emphasis  in  Romanides’  discussion  of  empirical  and  spec¬ 
ulative  theology  in  Franks,  Romans,  Feudalism  and  Doctrine-,  ‘in  the  patristic 
tradition,  genuine  spiritual  experience  is  the  foundation  of  dogmatic  formula¬ 
tions  which  in  turn  are  necessary  guides  for  leading  others  to  the  same 
experience  of  glorification’  (Romanides  1981:  39).  ‘The  final  form  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  is  Pentecost,  in  which  the  apostles  were  led  by  the  Spirit  into  all  truth, 
as  promised  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  Since  Pentecost,  every  incident  of  the 
glorification  of  a  saint  (of  a  saint  having  a  vision  of  God’s  uncreated  glory  in 
Christ  as  its  source)  is  an  extension  of  Pentecost  at  various  levels  of  intensity. 
This  experience  cannot  be  conveyed  intellectually  to  another.  Language  can 
point  to  but  cannot  convey  this  experience’  (Romanides  1981:  94). 

He  then  refers  specifically  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  and  points  out  that 
‘when  the  Fathers  add  terms  to  the  biblical  language  concerning  God  and  his 
relation  to  the  world,  like  hypostasis ,  ousia,  physis ,  homoousios ,  they  are  not 
doing  this  because  they  are  improving  current  understanding  as  over  against  a 
former  age.  Pentecost  cannot  be  improved  on.  All  they  are  doing  is  defending 
the  Pentecost  experience  which  transcends  words,  in  the  language  of  their  time, 
because  a  particular  heresy  leads  away  from  and  not  to  this  experience,  which 
means  spiritual  death  to  those  led  astray’  (Romanides  1981:  94).  That  is  to  say, 
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considerations  of  statements  about  the  Trinity  arose  when  the  experience  which 
lies  behind  the  dogma  was  threatened  by  alternative  statements.  Heresy  is 
anathema  because  it  threatens  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  experiential  source  of  dogma  is  given  further  point,  somewhat 
quaintly,  by  Romanides’  reference  to  the  heresies  of  Arios.  ‘Had  Arios  and 
the  scholastics  been  gifted  with  the  Pentecostal  glorification  of  the  Fathers 
they  would  have  known  by  their  experience  [my  italics]  that  the  Logos  who 
appeared  to  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  in  glory  and  the  tongues  of 
fire,  are  uncreated,  the  one  an  uncreated  hypostasis,  and  the  other  the 
common  and  identical  energies  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  by  the  Holy 
Spirit’  (Romanides  1981:  95). 

Finally,  we  may  refer  to  Lossky’s  comment  on  the  filioque  clause  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  which  he  affirms  as  the  major  divide  between  East  and  West.  The 
filioque  clause  is  not  a  point  of  intellectual  dispute,  but  a  matter  of  different 
spirituality’  (compare  his  discussion  of  the  relation  between  dogma  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  East  in  contrast  to  the  development  of  the  Western  church  after 
the  Great  Schism,  in  which  he  quotes  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Fr 
Congarfwe  have  become  different  men’  (Lossky  1973:  20-2). 1 

So  we  may  ask  whether  there  is  a  heresy  today  which  threatens  the  ‘experi¬ 
ence’  of  the  Trinity  and  which  may  therefore  justifiably  call  for  theological 
consideration?  We  would  suggest  that  what  may  prompt  such  consideration 
today  is  not  so  much  the  threat  of  any  particular  ‘alternative  statement’  endan¬ 
gering  the  experience  of  the  Trinity  but  rather  that  the  heresy  consists  in  the 
erosion  or  loss  of  the  experiential  basis  itself  and  with  it  the  existential  under¬ 
standing  proper  to  the  dogma.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  is  no  longer  primarily  understood  as  a  safeguard  of  experience.  In  theo¬ 
logical  discussion  we  do  not  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  Trinity.  Our 
treatment  of  the  credal  tradition  tends  to  be  speculative  rather  than  experien¬ 
tial.  As  Teilhard  de  Chardin  put  it,  ‘our  belief  in  the  Trinity  is  by  convention 
not  conviction’.2 

According  to  Zizioulas,  the  experience  which  comes  to  be  interpreted  as 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Being  of  God,  is  the  experience 
of  the  primitive  church.  In  Being  as  Communion  he  traces  this  development 
from  experience  to  dogma  and  our  treatment  of  this  development  is  based 
largely  on  that  study  (Zizioulas  1985:  Introduction  et passim). 

Zizioulas  points  out  that  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  stems  from 
the  original  experience  of  the  Twelve  with  Jesus,  which  the  first  Christians 
shared,  and  that  this  experience  is  at  the  heart  of  the  primitive  eucharist.  He 
refers  to  the  ‘decisive  role’  of  this  ecclesial  experience  in  the  theology  of  the 
Fathers,  in  their  approach  to  the  question  of  the  ‘being  of  God’.  ‘The  fact  that 
neither  the  apologists,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  nor  the  Alexandrine  catechetical 
theologians,  such  as  the  celebrated  Clement  and  Origen,  could  completely 
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avoid  the  trap  of  the  ontological  monism  of  Greek  thought  is  not  accidental: 
they  were  above  all  “doctors”,  academic  theologians  interested  principally  in 
Christianity  as  “revelation”.  By  contrast,  the  bishops  of  this  period,  pastoral 
theologians  such  as  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  above  all  St  Irenaeus  and  later 
St  Athanasius,  approached  the  being  of  God  through  the  experience  of  the 
ecclesial  community,  i.e.  of  ecclesial  being.  The  “being”  of  God  could  only  be 
known  through  their  personal  relationships  and  personal  love,  their  life 
together.  The  ontology  which  came  out  of  the  eucharistic  experience  of  the 
church  guided  the  Fathers  in  working  out  their  doctrine  of  the  being  of  God, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ffoly  Trinity  .  .  .  the  creation  of  this  ontology  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  philosophical  achievement  of  patristic  thought:  it  represented  a 
philosophical  development  that  would  never  have  been  possible  without  the 
experience  of  ecclesial  being  and  without  which  ecclesiology  would  lose  its 
deep  existential  meaning  (Zizioulas  1985:  16). 

That  is  to  say,  the  eucharistic  experience  lies  behind  their  dogmatic  affir¬ 
mations  concerning  the  Trinity.  So,  again,  ‘we  cannot  associate  the  ideas  of 
Ignatius  and  Irenaeus  with  some  intellectual  movement,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  such  a  movement  did  not  exist.  What  seems  to  have  formed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  these  two  Fathers’  thought  is  not  an  intellectual  tradition,  but  their 
common  experience  of  the  Church  as  a  community,  and  especially  a  eucharistic 
community.  .  .  .  The  role  played  by  the  eucharist  in  the  theology  of  Ignatius  is 
(so)  decisive.  ...  In  Irenaeus  we  find  the  same  centrality  of  the  eucharist’ 
(Zizioulas  1985:  80-1).  And  further,  ‘It  was  this  understanding  of  the  being  of 
God,  i.e.  as  communion  -  which  led  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  formulated 
above  all  by  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  and  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  Basil  the 
Great,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (ibid.:  16-17). 

He  sums  up  this  position  in  the  following  way:  ‘It  must  be  strongly  under¬ 
lined  that  without  this  foundation  of  the  Church’s  eucharistic  experience,  such 
as  exhibited  in  Ignatius  and  Irenaeus,  the  trinitarian  theology  of  the  fourth 
century  would  remain  a  problem’  (Zizioulas  1985:  81). 

What  was  the  eucharistic  experience  of  the  primitive  church?  According  to 
Zizioulas  it  was  the  experience  of  communion  —  koinonia. 

‘The  eucharist,  as  distinct  from  other  expressions  of  ecclesial  life  is  unthink¬ 
able  without  the  gathering  of  the  whole  church  in  one  place,  that  is,  without 
an  event  of  communion',  consequently,  it  manifests  the  church  not  simply  as 
something  instituted,  that  is,  historically  given,  but  also  as  something  con¬ 
stituted, ’  that  is,  constantly  realised  as  an  event  of  free  communion,  prefiguring 
the  divine  life  and  the  kingdom  to  come. 

‘The  celebration  of  the  eucharist  by  the  primitive  church  was,  above  all,  the 
gathering  of  the  people  of  God  epi  to  auto ,  that  is,  as  both  the  manifestation 
and  the  realisation  of  the  church’  (Zizioulas  1985:  20-2). 

‘When  the  eucharist  is  understood  in  its  correct  and  primitive  sense  —  and 
not  how  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  under  the  influence  of  Western  scholasti- 
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cism  -  it  is  first  of  all  an  assembly  ( synaxis ),  a  community,  a  network  of  rela¬ 
tions,  in  which  man  'subsists’  in  a  manner  different  from  the  biological,  as  a 
member  of  a  body  which  transcends  every  exclusiveness  of  a  biological  or  social 
kind’  (Zizioulas  1985:  60). 

‘In  the  letters  of  St  Paul,  the  local  eucharistic  community  receives  the  name 
ecclesia  or  even  ecclesia  tou  Theou.  A  careful  study  of  1  Cor.  1 1  reveals  that  the 
term  ecclesia  is  used  in  a  dynamic  sense:  “when  you  come  together  into,  i.e. 
when  you  become ,  ecclesia”  (v.  18).  This  implies  clearly  what  in  the  following 
verses  becomes  explicit,  namely  that  the  eucharistic  terms,  “coming  together”, 
“coming  together  epi  to  auto  \  “the  Lord’s  Supper”,  etc.  are  identified  with  the 
ecclesiological  terms  “ ecclesia  or  “ ecclesia  of  God’”  (Zizioulas  1985:  148). 

‘Moreover,  the  liturgical  content  testifies  that  during  the  eucharist,  the 
church  did  not  live  only  by  the  memory  of  a  historical  fact  -  the  last  supper 
and  earthly  life  of  Christ,  including  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  —  but  it 
accomplished  an  act.  It  was  in  the  eucharist  that  the  church  would  contemplate 
her  eschatological  nature  [that  is,  the  fulfilment  of  the  life  which  she  was  now 
experiencing] ,  would  taste  the  very  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  in  other  words  she 
would  realise  man’s  true  being  as  image  of  God’s  own  being.  The  eucharist  was 
not  the  act  of  a  pre-existing  church:  it  was  an  event  which  constituted  the 
church’s  being,  enabling  the  church  to  be.  Thus,  her  life  was  what  we  might  call 
the  touchstone  of  the  truth.  All  the  fundamental  elements  which  constituted 
her  historical  existence  and  structure  had  by  necessity  to  pass  through  the 
eucharistic  community  to  be  ‘sure’  (according  to  Ignatius)  or  valid  and  canon¬ 
ical  (according  to  the  terminology  of  contemporary  canon  law),  that  is,  to  be 
ecclesiologically  true.  In  a  correct  understanding  of  the  eucharist,  Christ  and 
history  give  to  the  church  her  being,  which  becomes  true  being  each  time  that 
the  spirit  constitutes  the  eucharistic  community  as  church  ...  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  historical  Christ,  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  comes  to  us,  no 
longer  simply  as  doctrine  through  history,  but  as  life  and  being  through  the 
eschata.  It  is  not  the  sacrament  completing  the  word  but  rather  the  word 
becoming  flesh’  (Zizioulas  1985:  20—3). 

We  now  consider  the  salient  points  in  the  understanding  of  the  koinonia  which 
are  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose. 

First:  the  koinonia  finds  expression  in  the  self-consciousness  of  the  church  as 
being  WE.  Schmemann  refers  to  the  ‘liturgical  WE’  of  the  liturgy  and  Zizioulas 
draws  attention  to  the  ‘Our  Father’  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  which  may  have  been 
a  eucharistic  prayer  from  the  beginning  (Zizioulas  1985:  60  n60;  Schmemann 
1975). 

Second:  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  is  the  realisation  of 
‘becoming  the  Son’,  participating  in  the  life  of  the  Son.  Compare  the 
following:  ‘Because  there  is  one  bread,  we  who  are  many  are  one  body,  for  we 
all  partake  of  the  one  loaf .  .  .  and  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  it  not 
a  communion  (koinonia)  of  the  blood  of  Christ?’  (1  Cor.  10:  16—17);  ‘W£are 
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in  Christ  ...  we  are  Christ’  and  ‘As  the  body  is  one  so  also  is  Christ  ...  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ’  (1  Cor.  12:  12,  27);  also  in  the  liturgy  of  St  John 
Chrysostom,  the  Lamb  of  God  is  ‘parted  but  not  divided’. 

‘Patristic  theology  insisted  from  its  origins  on  something  very  significant: 

man  can  approach  God  only  through  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit’ 
(Zizioulas  1985:  19). 

Further,  insight  into  the  eucharistic  We-consciousness  may  be  found  in  certain 
aspects  of  the  very  early  tradition  of  the  primitive  church  —  in  particular  the 
tradition  of  the  ‘many  being  One’.  The  following  section  is  extracted  entirely 
from  Zizioulas’  discussion  of  this  tradition  (Zizioulas  1985:  145-9). 

Zizioulas  points  out  that  the  idea  of  the  ‘many  being  one’  -  of  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  ‘many’  into  the  ‘one’,  or  of  the  ‘one’  as  a  representative  of  the 
‘many’  goes  back  to  a  time  earlier  than  Paul  and  is  connected  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  eucharistic  consciousness  of  the  church.  It  is  an  idea  basically 
connected  with  the  figures  of  the  ‘Servant  of  God’  and  the  ‘Son  of  Man’.  What 
is  significant  in  this  is  that  in  writing  those  words  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  was 
simply  echoing  a  conviction  apparently  widely  spread  in  the  primitive  church. 
The  relation  of  the  eucharist  to  the  tradition  of  the  Servant  of  God  in  whom 
the  many  are  represented  had  already  been  established  in  the  liturgical  life  of 
the  church  in  the  first  century. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  prevailing  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  connected 
to  the  eucharist,  as  the  ‘true  bread’.  So  the  eating  of  the  bread  is  called  speci¬ 
fically  the  eating  of  the  ‘flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man’  who  takes  into  himself  every 
one  who  eats  of  this  bread,  thus  fulfilling  his  role  as  the  corporate  Son  of  Man. 

The  same  idea  prevails  in  chapters  13-17  of  the  same  Gospel  where  the 
eucharistic  presuppositions  of  the  Last  Supper  are  deeply  connected  with  the 
final  unity  of  all  in  Christ,  finding  their  climax  in  the  prayer  that  ‘they  all  may 
be  one’.  All  this  points  to  a  eucharistic  context  in  which  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  ‘many’  in  the  ‘one’  prevails. 

In  addition,  Zizioulas  notes  the  expressions  involving  the  strange  exchange 
of  first  person  singular  with  the  first  person  plural  in  John  3:  1 1-13  -  ‘Truly, 
truly  I  say  unto  you,  we  speak  of  what  we  know  and  bear  witness  to  what  we 
have  seen;  but  you  do  not  receive  our  testimony.  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things  and  you  do  not  believe,  how  can  you  believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things. 
No  one  has  ascended  into  heaven  but  he  who  is  descended  from  heaven,  the 
Son  of  Man’.  Thus  again  it  is  a  Son  of  Man  text  which  contains  this  philolog¬ 
ical  phenomenon  which  can  only  be  understood  in  an  ecclesiological  sense. 

All  this  shows  ‘the  early  and  deep  connection  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
“many”  in  the  “one”  with  the  eucharistic  experience  of  the  church  ...  it  is 
certainly  true  that  neither  the  identification  of  the  church  with  the  Body  of 
Christ  nor  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  “many”  in  the  “one”  can  be  understood 
apart  from  the  eucharistic  word,  “this  is  my  Body’”. 
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Lastly,  on  this  issue,  Zizioulas  refers  to  the  Ignatian  ecclesiology,  in  which 
the  eucharistic  community  is  exactly  the  same  as’  ( hosper )  the  whole  church 
united  in  Christ.  Thus  far,  we  suggest,  the  eucharistic  consciousness  may  be 
expressed  as:  We  are  the  Body,  We  are  Christ,  We  are  the  Son. 

Third:  the  experience  of  the  eucharist  is  affirmed  as  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ‘In  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  the  church  very  early  realised  that  in 
order  for  the  eucharistic  community  to  become  or  reveal  in  itself  the  wholeness 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  created  world 
would  be  necessary  (Zizioulas  1985:  160). 

The  realisation  of  the  community  of  the  church  took  place  at  Pentecost, 
and  ever  since,  baptism  and  confirmation  were  inseparably  united  in  the 
early  church  and  understood  as  the  very  operation  of  the  spirit  in  Christ’s 
baptism  and  anointing  (Luke  4:  18),  so  that  each  baptised  and  chrismated 
Christian  would  become  himself  Christ’  (Zizioulas  1985:  161  n73).  This 
finds  expression  in  the  later  liturgies  of  St  John  and  St  Basil. 

'The  church  is  not  constituted  simply  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  a 
human  act  of  togetherness.  The  central  action  of  the  eucharist  is  the  epiclesis , 
the  invocation  of  the  Spirit,  which  preceded  the  offering  up  of  the  gifts  and  the 
whole  community  to  the  throne  of  God.  So  in  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  the 
liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  ‘Send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  and  upon 
the  gifts  placed  before  thee’.  The  same  prayer  in  the  liturgy  of  St  Basil  makes  it 
even  clearer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ‘involved’  not  just  for  the  consecration  of 
the  gifts  but  also  for  the  realisation  of  the  unity  of  the  community:  ‘And  unite 
us  all,  as  many  as  are  partakers  in  the  one  bread  and  cup,  one  with  another,  in 
the  communion  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  The  church’s  existence  as  the  Body 
of  Christ  constitutes  a  reality  which  depends  constantly  on  the  Holy  Spirit’ 
(Zizioulas  1985:  160  n70,  161). 

‘The  Holy  Spirit  enables  the  church  to  be.  .  .  .  The  being  of  the  church 
becomes  true  being  each  time  the  Spirit  constitutes  the  eucharistic  community 
as  the  church’  (Zizioulas  1985:  21—2). 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  which  gives  to  the  church  her  eschatolog¬ 
ical  character.  ‘The  epiclesis  (sc  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  liturgy) 
and  the  presence  of  the  spirit  mean  that  in  the  eucharist  the  being  of  the 
church  is  not  founded  simply  on  its  historical  and  institutional  base,  but 
that  it  dilates  history  and  time  to  the  infinite  dimensions  of  the  eschata, 
and  it  is  that  which  forms  the  specific  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit’  (Zizioulas 
1985:  22). 

Cfi:  ‘Patristic  theology  insisted  from  its  origins  on  something  very 
significant:  Man  can  approach  God  only  through  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit’  (Zizioulas  1985:  19). 
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Fourth:  the  experience  of  the  eucharist  is  affirmed  as  a  special  quality  of  life. 
For  Ignatius,  this  life  is  the  medicine  of  immortality’.  It  signifies  ‘being  for 
ever’,  i.e.  that  which  does  not  die.  It  is  eternal  life,  true  life.  ‘Here’  according  to 
Zizioulas,  ‘we  have  the  first  profound  identification  of  being,  of  what  it  means 
to  be,  with  life.’  The  life  which  man  experiences  in  the  eucharist  is  a  taste  of  true 
life:  of  what  it  means  to  be  truly  man  (see  especially  Zizioulas  1985:  79-82). 

Cf.  Ignatius’  medicine  of  immortality,  and  antidote  against  death;  and 
Irenaeus  as  antidotum  vitae  (Zizioulas  1985:  81  n49). 

Moreover,  ‘the  eucharist  is  not  only  an  assembly  in  one  place,  a  historical  real¬ 
isation  and  manifestation  of  the  eschatological  existence  of  man  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  also  movement,  a  progress  towards  this  realisation’  (Zizioulas  1985: 
61).  ‘In  the  eucharist,  the  church  would  contemplate  her  eschatological  nature 
(i.e.  what  she  was  becoming)  .  .  .  would  realise  man’s  true  being’  (Zizioulas 
1985:  19). 

We  may  now  sum  up  these  salient  points  which  we  have  identified  in  the 
experience  of  the  eucharist.  The  eucharistic  experience  may  be  expressed  as  the 
affirmation  of  man  realising  his  true  life,  as  he  becomes  the  Son,  in  response  to 
the  Spirit:  or  as  ‘We  as  true  man  affirm  God  as  Abba,  our  Father,  through  the 
Son,  by  the  Spirit’. 

Cf.  the  following:  ‘so  shall  we  all  at  last  attain  to  .  .  .  mature  manhood 
.  .  .  the  full  stature  of  Christ’  (Eph.  4:  13).  ‘Assembly  and  movement  are 
the  two  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  eucharist  which  unfortunately 
have  lost  their  vigour  in  the  modern  teaching  of  dogma  even  in  the 
Orthodox  church.  They  constitute  the  vital  core  of  patristic  theology  .  .  . 
and  they  make  “the  eucharist”  liturgy  (Zizioulas  1985:  61).  Maximus’ 
Mystagogy ,  in  which  the  eucharist  is  understood  as  movement,  as  progress 
towards  the  goal  {to peras)  (ibid.:  61  n62;  and  see  Chapter  1 1  below). 

In  what  way,  then,  according  to  Zizioulas,  did  the  experience  of  the  eucharist 
play  a  ‘decisive  role  in  the  theology  of  the  Fathers  in  their  approach  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  being  of  God’?  (Zizioulas  1985:  78ff) 

As  we  have  noted,  for  Irenaeus  (and  for  Ignatius),  the  life  in  which  man 
participates  in  the  eucharist  has  the  quality  of  immortality,  incorruptiblity, 
eternal  life.  As  such  its  source  must  be  the  life  of  God  himself.  And  since  the 
eucharistic  experience  implies  that  life  is  imparted  and  actualised  only  in  an 
event  of  communion,  it  follows  that  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  as 
the  source  of  creation  is  himself,  in  his  own  being,  life  and  communion  (see 
Zizioulas  1985:  81-2). 

Cf.  The  eucharist  gave  to  the  church  the  taste  of  eternal  life  as  love  and 
communion,  as  the  image  of  the  being  of  God  (Zizioulas  1985:  22)  and 
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cf.  John  Chrysostom,  ‘the  church  (in  its  eucharistic  gathering)  is  heavenly 
and  nothing  else  but  heaven,  and  similarly  in  St  Maximus  (ibid.:  233 
n72). 

‘This  is  as  far  as  the  understanding  of  God  in  himself  goes  in  the  thought  of 
Irenaeus.  He  seems  to  stop  here.  He  is  concerned  mainly  with  created  being 
and  is  interested  in  the  participation  of  the  created  in  the  uncreated.  He  sees 
existence  as  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  Trinity,  but  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  uncreated  in  itself’  (Zizioulas 

1985:  82). 

We  now  consider  the  development  of  the  eucharistic  theology  of  Ignatius 
and  Irenaeus  in  the  thought  of  Athanasius.  ‘That  Athanasius  belongs  theolog¬ 
ically  to  this  movement,  rather  than  to  the  catechetical  tradition  of  Alexandria, 
follows  clearly  from  a  general  study  of  his  theology’  (Zizioulas  1985:  83). 

Athanasius  inherits  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  as  communion  from  Irenaeus,  but 
his  concern  is  with  the  interior  life  of  the  Trinity,  that  is  with  the  essential  ousia, 
the  being,  of  God,  and  in  particular  with  the  relationship,  the  interior 
communion,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

For  Athanasius,  the  Son’s  being  belongs  to  the  being  of  God.  His  position 
thus  appears  to  be  an  adoption  of  the  eucharistic  thinking  of  Ignatius  and 
Irenaeus,  viz.  that  God’s  being,  the  ousia  of  God,  can  only  be  conceived  as 
communion.  This  implies  that  God’s  being  possesses,  almost  by  definition,  a 
relational  character.  ‘Has  God  (the  Father)  ever  existed  without  his  own  Son?’ 
(Zizioulas  1985:  84). 

Zizioulas  comments  as  follows:  ‘If  God’s  being  is  by  nature  relational,  and  if 
it  can  be  signified  by  the  word  "ousia ,  can  we  not  then  conclude,  almost 
inevitably,  that  given  the  ultimate  character  of  God’s  being  for  all  ontology, 
ousia ,  inasmuch  as  it  signified  the  ultimate  character  of  being,  can  be  conceived 
only  as  communion?’  (Zizioulas  1985:  84). 

He  devotes  a  special  note  to  this  issue,  the  gist  of  which  we  quote.  ‘The 
following  passages  support  our  interpretation  of  Athanasius  in  a  striking  way. 
Without  the  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  “the  perfectness 
and  fullness  of  the  Father’s  being  is  depleted  (or  eliminated)”’.  This  leads 
Athanasius  to  make  the  extraordinary  statement  ‘If  the  Son  was  not  there 
before  he  was  born,  there  would  be  no  truth  in  God’,  which  implies  that  it  is 
the  Father-Son  relationship  that  makes  God  be  the  truth  eternally  in  Himself. 

Athanasius  rejects  any  notion  of  divine  being  per  se,  that  is  without  its  being 
qualified  with  the  term  Father.  But  ‘Father’  is  by  definition  a  relational  term 
(no  Father  is  conceivable  without  a  son),  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  use  of 
‘being’  by  Athanasius  un-Greek.  It  is  this  use  of  ‘being’  by  Athanasius  which 
Zizioulas  refers  to  as  the  ‘emergence  of  a  new  ontology’  (Zizioulas  1985:  84 
n60). 

Aided  by  the  idea  of  communion  which  had  acquired  an  ontological 
significance  in  and  through  the  eucharistic  approach  to  being,  Athanasius 
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developed  the  idea  that  communion  belongs  to  the  level  of  being’  (Zizioulas 

1985:  85). 

He  sums  up  this  view  as  follows.  ‘The  being  of  God  is  a  relational  being: 
without  the  concept  of  communion  it  would  not  be  possible  to  speak  of  the 
being  of  God.  The  tautology  “God  is  God”  says  nothing  about  ontology  (just 
as  the  logical  affirmation  A=A  is  a  dead  logic),  and  consequently  a  denial  of 
being  which  is  life.  It  would  be  unthinkable  to  speak  of  the  “one  God”  before 
speaking  of  the  God  who  is  “communion”.  In  this  way  communion  becomes 
an  ontological  concept  in  patristic  thought  .  .  .  even  God  exists  thanks  to  an 
event  of  communion  ....  In  this  manner  the  ancient  world  heard  for  the  first 
time  that  it  is  communion  which  makes  beings  “be”:  nothing  exists  without  it, 
not  even  God’  (Zizioulas  1985:  17). 

In  this  way,  the  thinking  of  Athanasius,  while  continuing  in  the  eucharistic 
tradition  of  Ignatius  and  Irenaeus,  contributes  a  radically  new  insight  to  the 
understanding  of  the  being  of  God  as  communion  and  this  in  turn  leads  us  to 
the  major  developments  in  the  tradition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Cappadocian  Fathers. 

The  Trinity 

While  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  Triune  God  was  primitive,  going  back  to 
the  very  first  years,  the  constant  and  profound  contact  between  Christianity 
and  Greek  philosophy  sharpened  the  problem  of  the  interpretation  of  this  faith 
in  a  manner  which  would  satisfy  Greek  thought.  What  does  it  mean  to  say  that 
God  is  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  without  ceasing  to  be  one  God?  This  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  engaged  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Here  again  we  draw  freely  from  Zizioulas’ 
discussion  in  Being  as  Communion  (1985),  in  particular  the  Introduction  and 
chapters  1  and  2. 

The  traditional  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  ‘  mi  a  ousia,  treis 
hupostaseis :  one  God,  three  hypostases  —  the  identities  of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit.  The  final  formulation  became  ‘  mia  ousia,  tria  prosopa\ 
commonly  translated  ‘one  ousia  or  Being,  three  persons’.  The  answer  that  the 
Cappadocians  gave  to  the  question  of  the  unity  and  the  diversity  of  the  Trinity 
was  largely  determined  by  their  unique  understanding  of  hypostasis ,  viz. 
hypostasis  is  identified  as  prosopon. 

It  is  widely  recognised  that  the  term  prosopon  does  not  correspond  to  the 
word  person  in  contemporary  usage.  For  that  reason,  to  avoid  any  misun¬ 
derstanding  we  have  retained  the  Greek  word  prosopon  throughout  our 
text. 

The  history  of  the  terms  ousia  and  hypostasis  is  extremely  complicated,  as  is  the 
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way  in  which  Aristotle’s  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  substance 
has  been  related  to  trinitarian  theology  (see  the  expanded  note,  Zizioulas  1983: 
38  n30).  Our  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  philosophic  development  of 
the  terms  but  with  the  meaning  which  the  Cappadocians  came  to  invest  in  the 
word  prosopon  in  relation  to  the  ousia  of  the  Trinity. 

1  In  the  first  place,  the  basic  principle  underlying  the  Cappadocian  under¬ 
standing  of  ousia  is  that  ousia ,  being,  is  not  an  absolute  category  in  itself 
Being  does  not  exist  in  itself.  It  only  exists,  it  is  only  present,  in  a  mode  or 
way  of  being.  This  mode  of  being  is  defined  as  prosopon.  Prosopon  is 
the  constitutive  element,  the  ‘principle’  or  ‘cause’  of  being.  And  it  is  as 
prosopon  in  this  sense,  that  the  Cappadocians  identify  hypostasis. 

Zizioulas  sets  out  briefly  the  basic  ontological  position  of  the  theology  of 
the  Greek  fathers  as  follows:  ‘No  being  exists  without  prosopon  (i.e.  hypo¬ 
stasis)  or  mode  of  existence.  At  the  same  time,  no  prosopon  exists  without 
ousia ,  but  the  ontological  ‘principle’  or  ‘cause’  of  being,  i.e.  that  which 
makes  a  thing  to  exist  is  not  the  ousia  but  the  prosopon  (or  hypostasis). 
Therefore  being  is  traced  back  not  to  ousia  but  to  prosopon  (Zizioulas  1985: 
41  n37). 

2  In  the  second  place,  for  the  Cappadocians  the  prosopon  which  constitutes 
the  being  of  God,  which  makes  it  exist,  is  the  prosopon  (the  hypostasis)  of 
the  Father.  God  exists  because  the  Father  exists.  The  being  of  God  is 
identified  with  the  prosopon  of  the  Father.3 

The  final  formula  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  mia  ousia  tria  prosopa ,  looks  as 
if  the  unity  of  the  one  God  consists  in  the  ousia  of  God.  This  would  bring 
us  back  to  Greek  ontology:  that  is,  God  first  is  God,  (his  nature  or  being) 
and  then  exists  as  Trinity,  that  is  as  prosopa. 

In  this  view,  which  prevailed  in  the  West,  the  ontological  principle  of 
God  is  not  found  in  the  prosopon  but  in  the  ousia,  that  is  in  the  being  of 
God.  In  the  West  that  which  constitutes  the  unity  of  God  is  the  one  divine 
ousia ,  the  one  divinity.  But  according  to  Zizioulas  this  is  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  patristic  theology  of  the  Trinity.4 

For  the  Greek  fathers  the  unity  of  God,  the  one  God,  the  ontological 
principle  or  ‘cause’  of  the  being  and  life  of  God  does  not  consist  in  the  one 
ousia  of  God  but  in  the  prosopon  of  the  Father.  ‘When  we  say,  God  is,  we 
ascribe  the  being  of  God  to  the  prosopon  of  the  Father.  This  means  that  God 
as  Father,  and  not  as  ousia,  perpetually  confirms  through  being  the  Father 
his  free  will  to  exist’. 

3  In  the  third  place,  ‘to  be  the  Father  is  to  be  He  who  freely  begets  the  Son 
and  brings  forth  the  Spirit.  Thus,  in  constituting  the  ousia  of  the  one  God, 
the  Father  causes  the  one  ousia  to  be  three  prosopa.  The  being  of  God  who  is 
communion  is  constituted  by  three  modes  of  existence,  which  it  owes  to  the 
prosopon  of  the  Father.  This  means  that  the  one  divine  ousia  is  the  being  of 
God  only  because  it  has  these  three  modes  of  existence  which  it  owes  to  the 
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one  prosopon  of  the  Father  or,  it  may  be  said  that  outside  the  Trinity  there  is 
no  God,  no  ousia,  because  the  Father  is  the  mode  of  the  ousia,  constitutes 
it,  makes  it  prosopa  (Zizioulas  1985:  40-1). 

4  In  the  fourth  place,  the  prosopa  which  constitute  the  being  of  God  are 
affirmed  as  absolutely  unique,  unrepeatable’.  The  prosopa  are  not  inevitable 
expressions,  ‘emanations’,  of  being,  which  would  imply  something  static, 
fixed  and  determined.  But  the  being  of  God  is  realised  in  the  free 
affirmations  of  unique  identities  in  an  event  of  communion.  Thus 
Zizioulas,  ‘the  significance  of  prosopon  is  that  it  represents  two  things  simul¬ 
taneously  which  are  at  first  sight  in  contradiction:  uniqueness  and 
communion’  (Zizioulas  1985:  105-6). 

‘The  unique  and  unrepeatable  identity  of  the  Father  is  distinguished  eter¬ 
nally  from  that  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  who  call  him  “Father”.  The  Son 
is  the  “only-begotten”,  the  one  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  The 
word  “only-begotten”  in  the  Johannine  writings  means  not  only  the  unique 
mode  of  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  but  also  “him  who  is  the 
beloved  in  a  unique  manner”.  Likewise,  there  is  one  life-giving  Spirit’  (ibid.: 

48-9). 

‘Uniqueness  is  something  absolute  for  the  prosopon .  Here  as  we  have 
said,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  philosophical  development  which 
lies  behind  the  Cappadocians’  understanding  of  prosopon.  The  wider 
philosophical  significance  of  the  concept  of  uniqueness  and  freedom  in 
relation  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  discussed  particularly  in 
Zizioulas  1985:  46-9  et  passim.  See  also  our  discussion  of  the  idea  of 
uniqueness  in  Chapter  3. 

This  represents  in  outline  the  Cappadocian  understanding  of  the  unity  and 
diversity  of  God  as  Trinity,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  credal  formulations 
of  the  fourth  century.5 

We  now  sum  up  Zizioulas’  interpretation  of  the  eucharistic  origins  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Having  shown  that  the  original  formulations  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  being  of  God  in  the  theology  of  Ignatius,  Irenaeus  and 
Athanasius  arose  out  of  the  eucharistic  experience  of  the  primitive  church,  he 
now  affirms  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  it  came  to  be  expressed  in 
philosophic  terms  in  the  Creeds  and  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Fathers,  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  further  development  within  this  tradition  and  thus  as  essentially 
linked  with  ecclesial  experience. 

This  leads  him  to  the  following  conclusion:  ‘There  is  a  prevailing  view 
among  so-called  conservative  theologians  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
constitute  something  “untouchable”.  This  turns  dogmas  into  petrified  relics 
from  the  past  and  widens  the  chasm  between  the  historical  and  the  eschato¬ 
logical  perspectives  of  the  continuity  of  the  apostolic  kerygma.  A  study  of  the 
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early  church  and  an  appreciation  of  the  eucharistic  basis  of  doctrine  show  that 
it  is  better  to  understand  the  dogmas  as  doxological  [my  italics]  statements  of 
the  community,  as  the  “faith  transmitted  to  the  saints”,  constantly  received  and 
re-received  by  the  consciousness  of  “the  community  of  the  saints”  in  new  forms 
of  experience  and  with  a  constant  openness  to  the  future’  (Zizioulas  1985: 
191). 

But  if  dogmas  are  doxological,  in  Zizioulas’  sense,  this  means  they  can  only 
be  understood  with  reference  to  the  experience  which  lies  behind  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  this  is  the  eucharistic  experience  of 
communion  in  the  primitive  church.  Apart  from  that  experience  the  dogmas 
remain  petrified  relics  from  the  past’  (Zizioulas  1985:  191). 

However,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  according  to  Zizioulas  this  experience  of 
the  primitive  church  is  largely  absent  in  the  contemporary  church:  a  lost 
consciousness  (Zizioulas  1985:  20-1).  In  this  way,  he  raises  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  us  today. 

The  theme  of  the  ‘lost  consciousness’  of  the  primitive  church  is  also  taken  up 
by  Schmemann  in  his  Introduction  to  Liturgical  Theology  (1975),  in  which  he 
discusses  this  loss  with  reference  to  the  contemporary  understanding  of  the 
liturgy.  The  following  is  largely  based  on  his  study. 

While  Zizioulas  is  concerned  with  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  as 
the  source  of  dogma,  Schmemann  is  concerned  with  that  same  experience  as 
the  source  of  the  liturgical  tradition  of  worship.6 

He  explains  that  the  theological  meaning  of  the  church’s  liturgy  is  contained 
in  the  Ordo,  which  defines  the  general  structure  of  her  worship.  The  ‘written 
Ordo’  is  found  in  the  Typicon,  which  contains  the  regulations  and  rubrics 
which  govern  liturgical  practice.  But  the  meaning  of  the  Ordo  lies  in  what  he 
calls,  the  Ordo  behind  the  rubrics,  regulations  and  rules:  the  unchanging  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  living  norm  of  worship  as  a  whole.  ‘To  find  this  Ordo  is  the  primary 
task  which  faces  those  who  regard  liturgical  theology  not  as  a  collection  of  acci¬ 
dental  and  arbitrary  explanations  of  services  but  as  the  study  of  the  lex  orandi 
(the  rule  of  prayer)  of  the  church’  (Schmemann  1975:  32). 

‘Torn  away  from  this  meaning,  the  Ordo  becomes  a  lifeless  and  meaningless 
“law”.  And  if  the  meaning  is  torn  away  from  liturgical  practice,  the  latter  is 
surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  customs  and  tastes  and  whims  of  this  or  that 
epoch,  making  liturgical  practice  the  expression  of  these  customs  and  tastes  but 
not  of  the  church  in  her  spiritual  and  eternal  vocation’  (Schmemann  1975:  32). 

According  to  Schmemann,  as  for  Zizioulas,  the  theological  meaning  of  the 
liturgy  contained  in  the  Ordo  is  that  in  the  liturgy  the  church  expresses  and 
realises  herself  The  liturgy  is  an  expression  of  her  self-understanding  as  the 
body  of  Christ  —  a  living  and  vital  revelation  of  her  doctrine  about  herself,  of 
her  self-definition,  lex  orandi  lex  est  credendi  (Schmemann  1975:  38).  Worship 
is  the  self-revelation  of  the  church  —  in  the  public  act  of  worship  she  fulfils 
herself  (ibid.:  12). 
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Thus,  ‘It  is  not  the  church  which  exists  for  the  cult,  but  the  cult  for  the 
church,  for  her  growth  into  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ’ 
(Schmemann  1975:  23). 

‘Christ  did  not  establish  a  society  for  the  observance  of  worship,  but 
rather  a  church  as  the  way  of  salvation,  as  the  new  life  of  re-created 
mankind.  This  does  not  mean  that  worship  is  secondary  to  the  church. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  church  and  without  it  there  is 
no  church.  But  this  is  because  its  purpose  is  to  express,  form,  or  realise  the 
church  —  to  be  the  source  of  that  grace  which  always  makes  the  church 
the  church,  the  people  of  God.  .  .  .  The  church  embodies  in  worship  her 
participation  in  God’s  kingdom,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mystery  of 
the  age  to  come  .  .  .  expresses  her  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit’ 
(Schmemann  1975:  23). 

Schmemann  argues  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  church.  It 
consists  in  the  mistaken  concept  of  the  function  and  place  of  worship,  what 
he  refers  to  as  the  ‘profound  metamorphosis  in  the  understanding  of  worship’ 
in  the  mind  of  the  church.  ‘Let  us  emphasise  the  fact’,  he  says,  ‘that  we  are 
speaking  here  about  something  much  more  important  than  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  texts,  ceremonies  and  language,  of  divine  service.  We  are 
speaking  here  about  the  whole  approach  to  worship  and  its  experience’ 
(Schmemann  1975:  22). 

‘Worship  has  ceased  to  be  understood  as  a  function  of  the  church.  On  the 
contrary  the  church  herself  has  come  to  be  understood  as  a  function  of  worship 
.  .  .  in  the  contemporary  approach  there  is  the  characteristic  absence  of  an 
understanding  of  worship  as  the  expression  of  the  church  ...  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  church’  (Schmemann  1975:  23). 

Cf.  the  individual  believer  entering  the  church  does  not  feel  he  is  a  partic¬ 
ipant  and  celebrant  of  worship,  does  not  know  that  in  this  act  of  worship, 
he  along  with  the  others  who  together  with  him  are  constituting  the 
church,  is  called  to  express  the  church  as  new  life  and  to  be  transformed 
again  into  a  member  of  the  church.  He  has  become  an  ‘object’  of  worship; 
it  is  celebrated  for  his  nourishment,  so  that  he  may  as  an  individual  satisfy 
his  ‘religious  needs’. 

Schmemann  affirms,  with  Zizioulas,  that  since  the  purpose  of  worship  is  always 
to  express  the  church  as  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  place  of  the 
eucharist  is  pre-eminent.  The  eucharist  as  the  eternal  actualisation  of  the  body 
of  Christ  is  thus  the  source  and  goal  of  the  entire  liturgical  life  (Schmemann 
1988:  20).  It  is  to  the  eucharist  that  Schmemann  turns  to  illustrate  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  popular  piety  today. 
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'The  overwhelming  majority  have  no  interest  in  the  meaning  of  worship. 

It  is  accepted  and  experienced  in  mystical  and  aesthetic  but  never 
"logical”  categories.  It  moves  the  soul  of  the  believer  by  its  sacredness,  by 
its  mysteriousness,  by  its  otherworldliness.  And  everything  that  happens 
to  fall  within  its  orbit  becomes  overgrown  with  complicated  symbolic 
explanations.  It  is  characteristic  that  in  this  symbolism  there  is  no  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  church.  Thus  people  love  to  explain  the  Divine  liturgy  as 
the  depiction  of  the  life  of  Christ.  [The  Little  Entrance  is  seen  as  the 
symbolic  representation  of  Christ  going  out  to  preach,  the  Great  Entrance 
as  the  representation  of  his  burial  and  so  on  and  of  course,  as  Schmemann 
points  out,  this  use  of  symbolism  ignores  the  nature  of  the  liturgical 
symbol  and  its  place  in  worship.]  But  who  [he  asks]  explains  it  as  the 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  church,  as  the  action  by  which  she  is  eternally 
realised?  Whoever  sees  that  in  this  action  she  is  not  depicting  the  life  of 
Christ  before  the  congregation  but  is  manifesting,  creating  and  fulfilling 
herself  as  the  Body  of  Christ?  The  believer  loves  the  ceremonies,  symbols, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  church  building,  this  familiar  and  precious 
nourishment  for  his  soul,  but  this  love  does  not  long  for  understanding 
because  the  purpose  of  the  cult  is  thought  of  precisely  as  the  bestowal  of 
a  spiritual  experience,  spiritual  food.  For  the  membership  of  the  church 
has  ceased  to  be  the  church’s  self-evidencing’  (Schmemann  1975:  24—5). 

‘In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Byzantine  tradition,  has  preserved  the  ecclesio- 
logical  significance  of  the  church’s  rule  of  prayer.  No  symbolical  explanation, 
no  mysteriological  piety  and  no  ascetical  individualism  could  obscure 
completely  the  unchanging  essential  nature  of  worship  as  the  church’s  act  of 
self-revelation,  self-fulfilment,  self-realisation’.  But,  ‘it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  in  our  “modern  liturgical  piety”  this  essential  nature  has  been  very 
poorly  understood  [my  italics]  .  .  .  precisely  because  the  ecclesiological  key  to  its 
understanding  and  acceptance  had  been  lost  and  forgotten.  Nowhere  is  the 
need  to  unfetter  the  meaning  of  the  Ordo  so  apparent,  nowhere  is  the  need 
to  rediscover  the  meaning  of  the  Ordo’s  now  dead  language  so  urgent’ 
(Schmemann  1988:  165). 

Finally,  Schmemann  points  to  the  influence  which  this  weakening  of  the 
ecclesiological  consciousness  had  on  the  development  of  dogmatic  theology. 
The  dogmatic  significance  of  the  Ordo  is  that  in  the  liturgy  there  is  preserved 
the  ecclesial  consciousness,  the  essential  experience  of  the  church,  her  self¬ 
understanding,  of  which  the  creeds  are  a  philosophic  expression.  In  this  sense, 
the  liturgy  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  true  understanding  of  the  creeds.  ‘In 
the  Byzantine  tradition  of  worship  the  councils  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople, 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  were  not  simply  “transposed”  from  the  language  of 
philosophy  into  the  language  of  sacred  liturgical  poetry;  they  were  revealed, 
fathomed,  understood,  manifested  in  all  their  significance’  (Schmemann  1975: 
165).  lex  orandi  lex  est  credendi .7 
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We  began  this  chapter  by  asking  whether  there  is  a  heresy  today  which 
threatens  the  experience’  of  the  Trinity  and  which  may  therefore  justifiably  call 
for  theological  consideration?  There  we  suggested  that  what  may  prompt  such 
consideration  today  is  not  so  much  the  threat  of  any  particular  alternative 
statement’  endangering  the  experience  of  the  Trinity  but  rather  that  the  heresy 
consists  in  the  erosion  or  loss  of  the  experiential  basis  itself  and  with  it  the  exis¬ 
tential  understanding  proper  to  the  dogma.  We  believe  that  this  suggestion  is 
confirmed  by  the  studies  of  Zizioulas  and  Schmemann,  the  former  in  relation 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  tradition  of  the  liturgical 
experience  itself,  to  which  we  shall  return  later. 

If  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  only  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  primitive  church  in  which  it  originated  and  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  formulated  to  safeguard,  then  in  itself,  divorced  from  that  experience,  it 
can  yield  little  if  any  meaning.8 

As  we  have  seen,  while  the  primitive  experience  was  still  alive,  further  mean¬ 
ingful  additions  and  amplifications’  could  be  made  to  the  statement  of  the 
dogma  (see  also  Romanides  1981:  45). 

But  if  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  is  a  ‘lost  consciousness’  and  if 
only  in  relation  to  that  consciousness  can  we  recover  the  meaning  of  the 
dogma,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  recovery  of  the 
meaning  lies  in  the  recovery  of  the  experience. 

Cf.  Florovsky,  quoted  by  Schmemann,  ‘only  the  inner  memory  of  the 

church  brings  fully  to  life  the  silent  evidence  of  the  texts’  (Schmemann 

1988:  13). 

But  if  the  dogma  in  itself  does  not  lead  to  the  experience,  if  we  cannot  begin 
with  the  dogma,  then  how  is  this  recovery  to  be  accomplished?  Neither 
Zizioulas  nor  Schmemann  appear  to  have  addressed  this  question.  We  appear 
to  have  reached  an  impasse  which  we  will  now  seek  to  resolve. 

In  the  dogma  which  we  have  inherited  in  the  tradition  of  the  church,  in  the 
creeds  and  the  commentaries  of  the  Fathers,  we  are  presented  with  a  vision  of 
an  ultimate  transcendent  cosmic  reality:  viz.  the  ‘essential’  Trinity,  the  inner  life 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  ‘oikonomic’  Trinity,  the  life  of  the  Trinity  in  relation  to 
the  created  world.  Thus  the  form  of  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  may  be  described  as  a  ‘cosmic  theory’.  That  being  said,  however,  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  ‘theory’  is  in  no  sense 
the  result  of  speculative  reasoning  but,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  understood  as 
an  expression  and  development  of  the  original  intuitive  understanding  of  tran¬ 
scendent  reality  which  arose  from  the  consciousness  of  the  cosmic  significance 
of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church. 

We  turn  first  to  another  ‘theory’  of  ultimate  cosmic  reality,  which  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  human  experience  and  behaviour  as  studied  in  the  contemporary 
field  of  human  ethology. 


Part  II 

Human  ethology 


CHAPTER  TWO 


An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  human  ethology 

(This  chapter  is  based  on  the  Opening  Lecture,  1985—6 , 
given  in  St  Marys  College,  University  of  St  Andrews.) 


Ethology,  the  study  of  animal  behaviour,  is  an  established  discipline  within 
the  tradition  of  biological  studies.  Founding  fathers,  such  as  Konrad  Lorenz 
and  Niko  Tinbergen  have  been  succeeded  in  this  field  by  men  like  W.H. 
Thorpe,  a  former  Gifford  lecturer  at  St  Andrews,  and  Robert  Hinde  whose 
joint  contribution  to  the  Department  of  Animal  Behaviour  at  Cambridge  was 
outstanding. 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  ethology  is  what  Hinde  refers  to  as  the  inte¬ 
grating  theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection,  which  is  essentially  Darwin’s 
theory  (Hinde  1982:  29).  This  theory  relates  to  the  controlling  action  of  the 
environment.  It  is  this  controlling  action  by  which  those  species  are  selected 
which  are  most  fit  for  the  life  of  the  environment.  This  constitutes  the  evolu¬ 
tional  significance  of  the  theory.  So,  according  to  A.R.  Peacocke,  the  molecular 
biologist,  ‘it  is  the  action  of  the  environment  which  gives  direction  to  evolution 
by  natural  selection’  (Peacocke  1971:  ch.  3).  To  this  we  may  add:  that  this  envi¬ 
ronmental  control  or  direction  is  conceived  essentially  as  something  which,  as 
it  were,  happens  to  the  organism,  beyond  its  own  self-determination  -  from 
outside  itself.  This  leads  ethologists  to  their  characteristic  emphasis  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment  —  the  natural  habitat  of  the  animals  they  observe. 

The  argument  is  that  since  animal  behaviour  is  the  result  of  adaptation  and 
fitness  for  the  environment,  the  behaviour  of  each  species  is  to  be  understood 
in  relation  to  the  environmental  context  to  which  it  has  been  adapted  and 
therefore  the  study  of  such  behaviour  must  take  the  environment  into  serious 
account.  ‘Though  only  a  small  proportion  of  ethologists  work  in  a  natural  situ¬ 
ation  nearly  all  attempt  to  relate  their  research  to  the  environment  to  which  the 
species  they  are  studying  was  adapted’  (Hinde  1982:  19). 

So  the  theory  of  natural  selection  has  important  implications  for  the 
methods,  techniques  and  conditions  of  ethological  study. 

Of  major  significance  is  the  fact  that  this  theory  provides  the  basis  for  the 
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ethologist’s  concept  of  optimal  behaviour.  This  concept  derives  from  another 
basic  assumption:  ‘that  animals  are  adapted  in  such  a  manner  that  their  bio¬ 
logical  inclusive  fitness  is  maximised’  (Hinde  1982:  112).  Optimal  behaviour 
refers  to  this  maximisation  of  fitness.  It  is  the  typical  behaviour  of  the  species 
under  observation,  the  behaviour  which  expresses  its  essential  character,  its 
ethos.  Animal  ethos  is  thus  defined  in  terms  of  evolutionary  function,  and  given 
environmental  conditions  appropriate  for  such  adaptive  behaviour,  it  is  the 
ethos  of  the  animal  which  the  ethologist  may  assume  to  be  observing. 

When  we  come  to  human  ethology ,  the  study  of  human  behaviour,  the  ethol¬ 
ogist  recognises  that  new  factors  come  into  play  and  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  ‘The  ethologist’  says  Hinde,  ‘cannot  solve  the  problem  of  human 
social  behaviour  on  its  own  ...  an  amalgam  of  techniques,  concepts  and  theo¬ 
ries  appropriate  to  the  problem  being  tackled  is  essential’  (Hinde  1982:  203). 
We  would  agree.  Nevertheless,  Hinde  affirms  that  human  ethology  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  separate  discipline,  but  as  continuous  with  and  in  the  same 
tradition  as  biological  and  ethological  studies’  (ibid.).  That  is  to  say,  ethology 
affirms  what  we  may  call  an  ethological  continuum  between  animal  and  man. 
Clearly  this  raises  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  ethologist’s  integrating 
theory  of  natural  selection,  at  the  human  level. 

Many  studies  of  human  behaviour  are  based  on  the  theory  that,  with  regard 
to  natural  selection  as  a  directive  factor,  there  is  an  evolutionary  break,  a  radical 
one,  between  the  animal  kingdom  and  man.  It  is  argued  that  man  is  able  to 
escape  the  control  of  the  pressures  of  natural  selection  through  his  power  of 
communication,  his  traditions  and  his  technology.  H.G.  Cannon  refers  to  this 
‘ability  to  defy  natural  selection  .  .  .  man’s  emancipation  from  the  environ¬ 
ment’,  as  ‘the  measure  of  his  evolutionary  status’  (Cannon  1938:  168).  And 
according  to  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  co-originator  with  Darwin  of  the  theory 
of  natural  selection,  ‘man  has  not  only  escaped  natural  selection  himself,  but  he 
is  able  to  take  away  some  of  that  power  from  nature  which  before  his  appear¬ 
ance,  she  universally  exercised’  and,  ‘we  can  anticipate  a  time  when  .  .  .  man’s 
selection  shall  have  supplanted  natural  selection’  (Hardy  1975:  6 2-5).  In 
similar  vein  A.R.  Peacocke  argues,  ‘Natural  selection  has  ceased  to  be  the  means 
whereby  man’s  future  is  shaped  in  the  way  it  set  the  course  of  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  .  .  .  That  the  potential  of  man,  (optimal  behaviour),  is  not  fully  realised  is 
now  the  result  of  his  own  choice  .  .  .  and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  a  break  in 
the  evolutionary  process  which  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  laws.  .  .  .  The  next  stage  of  evolution,  unlike  the  earlier  ones, 
depends  on  the  freely  willed  conscious  response  of  the  latest  organism,  man,  to 
the  challenge  of  what  he  might  become’  (Peacocke  1971:  145-8;  my  italics). 
And  Peacocke  quotes  with  approval  J.S.  Huxley,  Evolution  as  a  Process ,  ‘that  in 
man  evolution  has  become  psychosocial,  internalised,  conscious  and  self 
directing  (ibid.:  145;  my  italics). 

It  is  clear  from  these  quotations  that  the  evolutionary  break  between  animal 
and  man  is  understood  in  terms  of  man’s  choice  taking  over  from  natural  selec- 
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tion  -  a  move  from  direction  by  the  process  of  the  environment,  as  in  the 
Darwinian  theory,  to  man’s  self-determination.  But  once  the  control  of  natural 
selection  is  called  in  question,  even  if  it  is  only  the  extent  of  such  control,  then 
the  integrating  theory  of  the  ethologist  loses  its  validity  at  the  human  level.  The 
consequences  of  this  are  far  reaching. 

In  the  first  place  it  means  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  standard  of  functional 
fitness,  the  human  ethologist  cannot  assume,  as  can  the  animal  ethologist,  that 
the  behaviour  under  observation  is  optimal.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  reckon 
with  the  possibility  of  being  confronted  by  modes  of  behaviour  other  than 
those  which  might  be  considered  optimal.  But  of  even  greater  significance  is 
the  fact  that  he  appears  to  have  no  ready  to  hand  alternative  integrating  theory 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  construct  a  concept  of  optimality  valid  in  his  own  field. 
As  Peacocke  puts  it,  ‘the  evolutionary  sequence  provides  nothing  from  within 
the  process  itself  which  will  tell  us  what  men  ought  to  become,  how  they 
should  achieve  their  ends’  (Peacocke  1971:  148). 

This  may  be  recognised  today  as  a  common  predicament  in  the  human 
sciences,  particularly  in  medicine,  which  tend  to  be  problem  centred,  basing 
their  practice  on  an  understanding  of  what  has  gone  wrong  -  pathology:  with 
little  or  no  consensus  as  to  what  is  right  -  ethology  (see  Chapter  22). 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  our  traditional  fear  and  suspicion  of  the 
‘Darwinian  monkeys’,  we  have  been  overanxious  to  preserve  or  safeguard  the 
uniqueness  of  man  and  consequently  have  done  less  than  justice  to  his  biolog¬ 
ical  inheritance.  It  may  be  that  the  evolutionary  break  is  not  in  fact  as  radical 
as  has  been  depicted.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  take  more  seriously  an  etho- 
logical  continuum  between  animal  and  man  and  to  re-assess  the  evolutionary 
situation  particularly  as  regards  the  question  of  environmental  direction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Robert  Hinde  making  a  complementary  comment 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ethologists:  ‘partly  on  the  principle  of  parsimony, 
most  ethologists  have  been  unwilling  to  impute  cognitive  capacities  to  animals 
.  .  .  recent  work  however  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  parsimony  has  been 
overdone.  .  .  .  Fear  of  the  dangers  of  anthropomorphism  has  caused  ethologists 
to  neglect  many  interesting  phenomena!  (Hinde  1982:  76) 

Are  there  any  indications  of  environmental  direction,  outwith  the  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  man,  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  understanding  of  human 
behaviour  as  has  the  theory  of  natural  selection  in  the  case  of  the  animals? 
A  re-assessment  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Michael  Polanyi, 
biologist,  ethologist,  social  scientist:  particularly  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
so-called  evolutionary  break  between  animal  and  man,  which  leads  us  to  a  new 
consideration  of  man’s  choice  (Polanyi  1938b). 

Polanyi  argues  that  ‘while  in  one  important  and  obvious  respect  man’s  mental 
life  is  radically  different  from  that  of  his  animal  ancestry  yet,  in  another  more 
fundamental  way,  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  animal  world  than  perhaps  has  ever 
been  thought  before,  even  by  the  most  confirmed  ethologists’  (Hardy  1975: 
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48).  The  dividing  line  between  the  higher  animals  and  man  has  often  been 
described  in  terms  of  consciousness.  Recent  study,  however,  indicates  that 
consciousness  is  not  the  preserve  of  man  alone,  but  is  something  he  shares  at 
least  with  the  higher  primates  of  the  animal  kingdom.  According  to  Polanyi, 
‘we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  there  has  been  a  radical  break  in  evolution 
with  the  sudden  creation  of  conscious  awareness  at  some  point  in  early  human 
history  (Hardy  1973:  48). 

Instead,  he  suggests,  the  real  dividing  line  between  animal  and  human  is  to 
be  described  in  terms  of  two  types  of  thinking  —  tacit  and  explicit.  Tacit 
thinking  man  shares  with  the  higher  animals.  Explicit  thinking  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  man  alone  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Tacit  refers  to  the  pre-reflective,  the  pre-articulate  mode  of  thinking,  as  Polanyi 
calls  it.  Explicit  thinking  refers  to  man’s  ability  to  reflect  on  experience,  and  to 
conceptualise  it  in  words.  It  is  the  basis  of  language  and  all  forms  of  commu¬ 
nication  to  which  language  leads. 

‘The  essential  logical  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  thinking  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  can  critically  reflect  on  something  explicitly  stated  in  a  way  we 
cannot  reflect  on  our  tacit  awareness  of  an  experience’  (Hardy  1973:  50).  But, 
‘in  the  absence  of  linguistic  clues,  man  sees  things,  hears  things,  feels  things, 
moves  about,  explores  his  surroundings  and  gets  to  know  his  way  about  very 
much  as  the  animals  do’  (ibid.:  48)  That  is  to  say,  tacit  thinking  belongs  to  our 
biological  inheritance,  part  of  the  ethos  of  man  as  well  as  the  animals. 

Polanyi,  however,  not  only  affirms  this  mode  of  thinking  as  part  of  our 
biological  inheritance,  but  argues  that  the  tacit  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all 
thinking.  ‘Tacit  knowledge  must  always  precede  the  explicit  knowledge  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  It  is  in  fact  the  dominant 
principle  of  all  knowledge.  ...  At  all  mental  levels  it  is  the  tacit  powers  of  mind 
which  are  decisive’  (Hardy  1975:  49-51).  Thus  Polanyi’s  ethological  perspec¬ 
tive,  his  approach  to  the  biological  continuum  of  animal  and  man,  invites  us 
to  take  with  new  seriousness  the  significance  of  the  pre-reflective  mode  of  the 
tacit  in  human  behaviour,  and  leads  to  a  re-assessment  of  the  place  of  man’s 
choice  as  a  directive  factor  in  his  behaviour. 

This  mode  of  human  response,  which  Polanyi  calls  pre-reflective,  pre¬ 
articulate  and  a-critical,  and  which,  commonly,  is  variously  referred  to  as  invol¬ 
untary,  instinctive,  spontaneous,  has  been  explored  as  a  source  of  direction  in 
creative  activity  and  human  behaviour  in  general,  from  a  number  of  perspec¬ 
tives:  philosophy,  science,  ethics  and  aesthetics.  In  philosophy,  Buber’s  basic 
I— Thou  relationship  is  subject  to  involuntary  spontaneous  recognition  (Buber 
1958).  A  similar  approach  is  to  be  found  in  John  Macmurray’s  Gifford 
Lectures,  The  Self  as  Agent  (1969)  In  the  philosophy  of  science,  the  emergence 
of  a  new  paradigm  which,  according  to  T.H.  Kuhn,  initiates  a  new  era  in 
scientific  research,  is  described  by  him  in  terms  of  ‘conversion’,  a  ‘new  way  of 
seeing’,  and  is  related  to  intuitive  insight  (Kuhn  1962;  compare  Barbour  1974, 
esp.  ch.  6  and  Masterman  1966-7,  vol.  1)  In  theology,  Paul  Tillich’s  concept  of 
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the  ontological  principle,  which  underlies  his  whole  theological  system,  appeals 
to  the  experience  of  what  he  calls,  ‘immediate  awareness,  without  inference,  of 
the  unconditional’  (Tillich  1959:  22,  26).  And  the  whole  field  of  studies  in 
aesthetics  and  inspiration  abounds  with  similar  examples  (compare  Masterman 

1966-7). 

The  variety  of  ways  of  describing  this  mode  of  human  experience  -  insight 
(including  the  ‘penny  drops’),  inspiration,  spontaneous  or  intuitive  response, 
immediate  awareness  -  may  be  indicative  of  a  lack  of  precision  in  our  under¬ 
standing.  On  this  point,  the  semantic  discussion  of  the  various  terms  in 
Tillich’s  Theology  of  Culture ,  is  very  revealing  (Tillich  1959).  But  implicit  in 
each  description  is  the  reference  to  an  involuntary  directive  factor  which 
appears  to  originate  outwith  man’s  self-determination:  poetic  vision,  musical 
inspiration,  the  thinker’s  flash  of  illumination,  the  artist’s  icon.  Tillich  speaks 
of  ‘being  grasped’  by  the  unconditional,  and  distinguishes  between  what  he 
calls  receiving  knowledge  and  the  controlling  knowledge  in  which  we  control 
and  determine  ourselves  and  our  world  (Tillich  1953:  109ff.). 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  suggest  that  the  biological  inheritance  of  the  tacit 
mode  of  experience  points  to  some  directive  factor  in  human  behaviour, 
apparently  outwith  man’s  self-determination,  which  is  pertinent  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  human  ethos.  But  at  this  point  we  encounter  what  I  have  called 
elsewhere  the  ‘anomaly  of  the  tacit’. 

We  have  already  seen  that  for  Polanyi  the  tacit  mode  of  experience  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  principle  of  human  thinking.  Similarly,  in  other  studies  we  have  cited,  it 
is  affirmed  as  an  essential  in  the  ethos  of  man.  So  Buber,  ‘without  It  man  can¬ 
not  live,  but  he  who  lives  with  It  alone  is  not  a  man’.  For  Kuhn,  the  ‘intuited 
paradigm’  is  essential  for  major  development  in  scientific  research.  For  Tillich, 
faith  is  based  on  the  awareness  of  the  unconditional  in  ourselves,  and  ‘ only  on 
this  basis  is  faith  justified  and  possible’  (Tillich  1959:  28;  my  italics).  That  is  to 
say,  the  awareness  of  the  unconditional  is  the  essential  basis  for  faith  as  a 
human  possibility.  But  this  consensus  gives  rise  to  a  striking  anomaly.  While 
the  tacit  factor  is  affirmed  as  essential  to  an  understanding  of  human  behav¬ 
iour,  at  the  same  time  there  is  general  agreement  on  its  elusiveness  in  human 
experience  and  on  the  difficulties  of  coming  to  terms  with  it.  Polanyi  himself 
makes  this  point. 

Polanyi  observes  that  the  actual  use  of  the  tacit  mode  is  very  restricted  in 
human  behaviour.  We  find  it  for  example  in  the  behaviour  of  children  and  in 
that  of  genius,  rather  than  in  the  experience  of  ordinary  adults.  Moreover,  ‘not 
only  may  the  tacit  powers  of  animals  be  greater  than  our  own  but  those  of 
children  may  outshine  adult  life’  (Hardy  1975:  51).  Here  we  cite  a  well-known 
passage  taken  from  his  book,  The  Study  of  Man. 

‘It  is  of  course  impossible  to  compare  exactly  the  level  of  tacit  performance 
involved  in  the  work  of  human  genius,  with  the  feats  of  animals  or  infants.  But 
we  may  recall  the  case  of  Clever  Hans,  the  horse  whose  power  of  observation 
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far  exceeded  those  of  a  whole  army  of  scientific  investigators.  They  believed  the 
animal  was  solving  problems  set  out  on  a  blackboard  in  front  of  it,  while  it 
was  actually  taking  its  clues  for  correct  answers  by  watching  the  involuntary 
gestures  made  by  the  scientists  themselves  in  expectation  of  these  answers. 
Remember  also  how  readily  and  how  well  children  learn  to  read  and  write, 
compared  with  hitherto  illiterate  adults. 

‘There  is  enough  evidence  here  to  suggest  that  the  highest  tacit  powers  of  an 
adult  may  not  exceed,  and  perhaps  actually  fall  short  of  those  of  an  animal  or 
an  infant,  so  that  the  adult’s  incomparably  greater  performances  are  to  be 
ascribed  predominantly  to  his  superior  cultural  equipment.  Genius  seems  to 
consist  in  the  power  of  applying  the  originality  of  youth  to  the  experience  of 
maturity’  (Polanyi  1938a:  19). 

In  similar  vein,  Ronald  Gregor  Smith,  a  noted  authority  on  Buber  and  the 
original  translator  of  I  and  Thou  into  English,  has  this  to  say:  ‘the  power  of 
Buber’s  insight  is  not  able  to  carry  simple  conviction  and  make  its  way  simply 
in  the  modern  world  ...  in  a  situation  of  unclarity  (as,  for  example,  in  our 
concept  of  man),  Buber’s  insight  is  revolutionary  ...  it  introduces  novelty  in 
the  modern  confusion  of  voice  which  for  many  people  is  hard  to  grasp  and  for 
others  bears  the  light  of  a  truth  which  they  have  always  dimly  discerned’  (Smith 
1966:  15). 

Paul  Tillich  makes  the  point  that  every  cognitive  attempt  in  which  this  kind 
of  distinction  between  receiving  and  controlling  knowledge  is  presupposed, 
‘encounters  utter  distrust’  (Tillich  1953:  110). 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  is  this  elusiveness  which  is  reflected  in  those 
appeals  to  what  I  call  ‘elitist  manifestations’,  the  restricted  areas  of  experience 
which  tend  to  be  cited  in  the  search  for  suitable  illustrative  material  in  this 
field.  Kuhn  is  dealing  in  the  main  with  intuitive  insights  at  critical  turning 
points  in  the  history  of  science  -  ‘extraordinary  science’  he  calls  it  —  as,  for 
example,  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  Einstein.  Gregor  Smith 
admits  the  complexity  of  Buber’s  formulations  and  refers  to  Buber’s  break¬ 
through  as,  ‘the  formulation  in  subtle,  poetic  and  elusive  terms  of  a  new 
epistemology’  (Smith  1972:  16).  And  the  occasions  which  Tillich  cites,  when 
this  mode  may  be  recognised,  are  drawn  from  our  responses  to  theological 
concepts  and  symbols,  ritual  and  sacramental  activities  of  religion  .  .  .  formulas 
and  special  behaviour  expressing  the  ineffable  as  in  mysticism  .  .  .  the  ultimate 
devotion  of  servants  of  scientific  truth’  (Tillich  1959:  28). 

We  are  then  confronted  by  this  anomaly.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ethological 
perspective  points  to  the  tacit,  an  involuntary  directive  factor,  as  essential  to  the 
human  ethos .  On  the  other  hand,  our  experience  and  understanding  of  this 
mode  seems  to  be  limited,  restrictive  and  elusive,  and  consequently  difficult  to 
relate  to  the  level  of  ordinary  human  life.  So  we  may  say  that  ethology  points 
us  to  the  need  to  explore  this  mode  at  the  level  of  ordinary  adult  experience  in 
the  interest  of  a  proper  human  ethology. 

The  question  which  this  anomaly  raises  is  this:  what  examples  can  we  find 
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of  the  tacit  mode  which  point  to  some  kind  of  involuntary  directive  factor  at 
the  level  of  ordinary  human  behaviour,  on  which  we  may  therefore  base  a  valid 
concept  of  the  biological  optimal,  and,  in  turn,  a  more  adequate  ethology? 

We  suggest  one  example:  the  phase  of  human  behaviour  that  we  shall  call 
parenthood.  This  refers  to  the  whole  sequence  of  behaviour,  inaugurated  and 
guided  by  what  we  commonly  call  the  experience  of  Tailing  in  love’  .  .  .  the 
creation  of  home  and  the  begetting  and  nurture  of  a  family.  In  animal  ethology 
of  course,  this  sequence,  recognised  as  attraction-courtship-mating,  assumes 
considerable  importance  as  an  instrument  of  natural  selection  and  is  a  sequence 
that  the  ethologist  seeks  to  study  in  the  natural  habitat  without  any  interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  geneticist  or  other  experimental  laboratory  technique.  What  is 
significant  for  our  purpose  is  that  this  sequence  of  behaviour,  the  process  of 
parenthood,  is  one  area  of  experience  at  the  ordinary  human  level  where  man 
is  thrown  again  under  the  guidance  of  instinct  and  where  the  involuntary 
nature  of  the  experience  is  almost  universally  acknowledged.  So  we  refer  to  it 
as  falling  in  love  to  indicate  somehow  the  involuntary  nature  of  the  experience 
in  contrast  to  the  voluntary  behaviour  initiated  by  our  predetermination  and 
will;  and  that  it  literally  takes  over  in  spite  of  us  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
ecstasy  of  our  language  as  in  ‘falling  head  over  heels’.  Here,  then,  is  one  point 
where  the  involuntary/tacit  may  be  observed  at  the  level  of  the  experience  of 
everyman.  Thus,  the  process  of  parenthood,  inaugurated  and  guided  by  falling 
in  love,  may  offer  us  a  significant  expression  of  the  ethological  continuum  of 
the  tacit  in  everyday  experience. 

Of  course  the  process  of  parenthood  does  not  always  assume  this  form  in  our 
society  -  there  are  many  forms  of  parenthood  which  are  not  inaugurated  and 
guided  by  the  experience  of  falling  in  love,  in  which,  for  example,  this  experi¬ 
ence  is  often  confused  simply  with  the  experience  of  physical  sexual  attraction. 
Likewise  an  individual,  of  volition,  may  stay  the  consequences  of  falling  in  love 
even  if  he  cannot  prevent  or  anticipate  its  advent  .  .  .  but  when  men  and 
women  do  fall  in  love  they  can  be  precipitated  into  a  stream  of  events  beyond 
their  wildest  imaginings,  such  is  the  potency  of  its  directing  power.  ‘Such  too 
is  its  strength  and  delicacy,  that  it  can  move  an  individual  from  one  end  of 
the  earth  to  the  other,  can  uproot  men  and  woman  from  the  binding  tentacles 
of  habit  and  change  the  tenor  of  their  lives  -  can  release  unsuspected  poten¬ 
tialities  and  endow  action  with  immeasurable  fortitude.  But  we  have  little 
understanding  -  little  appreciation  and  inadequate  respect  for  the  involuntary 
wisdom  which  guides  this  process’  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1983:  223—6). 

Let  us  look  at  this  phase  of  behaviour,  firstly  as  indicative  of  a  directive  factor 
and  secondly,  as  essentially  characteristic  of  the  human  ethos. 

1  In  the  first  place,  falling  in  love  involves  an  involuntary  response  on  the  part 

of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  an  awareness  of  being  drawn  or  ‘pulled’  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  each  other  in  the  process  of  parenthood.  In  that  sense,  this 
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awareness  may  be  referred  to  as  a  directive  factor.  (We  are  using  the  word 
puli’  here  in  a  quasi  technical  sense  to  indicate  the  dynamic  aspect  of  falling 
in  love.) 

But  though  this  awareness  relates  to  the  presence  of  the  other,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  origin  is  far  from  straightforward.  In  this  behaviour  pattern  the 
response  of  the  partners  appears  to  be  non-reciprocal.  It  is  not  that  one 
partner  determines  a  course  of  action  to  which  the  other  responds,  recipro¬ 
cally:  we  cannot,  as  it  were,  unilaterially  predetermine  who  our  partner  is  to 
be  and  then  go  out  and  look  for  him  or  her.  The  pattern  is  more  readily 
described  as  a  spontaneous  response,  on  the  part  of  each,  to  a  directive 
factor  which  originates  in  neither  of  them  -  a  directive  factor  outwith  the 
determination  of  either  or  both. 

2  At  the  same  time,  this  response  -  involuntary,  spontaneous  and  outwith  the 
determination  of  either  -  is  far  from  blind.  It  may  indeed  exhibit  the  rarest 
discrimination.  In  contrast  to  the  random  attraction  of  mere  maleness  and 
femaleness  in  promiscuity,  falling  in  love  involves  a  pull  not  of  any  man  or 
any  woman  but  of  a  particular,  unique  man  and  a  particular,  unique 
woman.  It  is  a  form  of  behaviour  in  which  uniqueness ,  at  whatever  level  of 
maturity,  is  highly  significant. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  can  only  fall  in  love  with  one  and  only  one 
other  but  it  does  mean  that  the  response  to  falling  in  love  is  one  which  only 
I  can  fulfil.  I  choose  my  partner  or  mate.  It  is  not  something  that  I  can  leave 
to  the  geneticist  or  the  computer.  To  participate  in  this  form  of  parenthood 
is  something  I  do  out  of  the  uniqueness  of  my  own  individuality.  And  as  we 
have  noted,  to  act  in  this  way,  as  a  unique  individual,  to  be  myself,  I  have  to 
be  directed. 

For  Polanyi,  the  biological  continuum  of  the  tacit  as  a  directive  factor  is  bound 
up  with  the  expression  of  the  essentially  human  so  here  we  may  conclude  that 
from  an  ethological  perspective  we  have  discerned  a  directive  factor  which  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  a  valid  concept  of  optimality  which 
will  lead  to  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  human  ethos. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Ethological  insights  as  a  hypothesis 

for  experiment 


As  we  have  seen,  the  science  of  ethology  seeks  the  optimal  expression,  the 
characteristic  ethos  of  the  species  under  observation.  So  the  study  of  human 
ethology  seeks  to  understand  not  any  form  of  existence  but  the  optimal  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  life  of  mankind  which  represents  the  created  potential  of  the  human 
species,  Homo  sapiens. 

Schrodinger,  the  physicist,  asked  the  question,  ‘What  is  life?’.  The  possibility 
of  an  answer  to  that  question  or  to  the  question  ‘What  is  the  origin  of  life?’  is 
not  our  concern  in  this  study.  The  question  we  pose  in  our  study  of  human 
ethology  is  not  ‘What  is  life?’  but  ‘What  is  Living :  what  does  it  mean  to  Live ? 
How  does  life  behave  in  the  process  of  Living*.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  know  ‘What  is  life?’  except  through  the  study  of  Living. 

By  ‘Living’,  we  understand  that  expression  of  the  life  of  man  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  fulfilling  of  the  potential  of  the  human  species,  his  ethos.  To  safeguard 
this  sense  throughout  this  text  we  will  refer  to  Living  with  a  capital  ‘L’. 

The  Peckham  Experiment  was  devised  to  ‘test’  certain  insights  of  its  founder, 
George  Scott  Williamson,  into  the  nature  of  Living.  These  insights  pointed  to 
certain  qualitative  factors  in  human  experience  and  behaviour;  factors  which 
appear  to  lie  beyond  description  or  measurement  in  quantitative  (that  is, 
materio-dynamic)  terms,  dominant  in  the  human  sciences.  In  Williamson’s 
thinking,  these  qualitative  factors,  though  not  always  manifest  in  human 
behaviour,  are  conceived  as  essentially  characteristic  of  Living  and  the  Living 
world:  the  world  in  which  we  Live.  The  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
Peckham  Experiment  to  human  ethology  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  explore  systematically  the  nature  of  such  factors. 

Hitherto,  the  word  ‘experiment’,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word  as  the 
testing  of  a  hypothesis,  has  been  the  preserve  of  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  Today  we  have  reached  the  end  of  an  era  in  which  scientific  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  laws  which  govern  materio-dynamic  operation  is  virtually 
complete.  This  means  that  for  the  first  time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  recognise 
and  observe  systematically  patterns  of  action  which,  however  much  they  may 
involve  materio-dynamic  operation,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  wholly  in  these 
terms. 
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Uniqueness 

In  our  introduction  to  the  study  of  human  ethology  we  suggested  that  the 
understanding  of  human  optimality,  the  ethos  of  man,  has  to  take  account  of 
the  expression  of ‘uniqueness’.  So,  for  example,  the  experience  of  falling  in  love 
involves  two  unique  individuals.  As  we  put  it,  it  is  a  pattern  of  behaviour  which 
only  I  can  fulfil.  No  one  else  can  do  it  for  me.  It  is  something  I  do  out  of  the 
uniqueness  of  my  individuality. 

We  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  uniqueness’  of  a  species  in  the  specifically 
patterned  order  of  the  Darwinian  world,  and  within  the  species,  to  the  unique¬ 
ness’  of  each  individual  member.  Thus,  for  example,  the  ‘uniqueness’  of  a  man 
is  manifest  in  his  fingerprints.  In  an  ethological  context,  however,  the  ambiva¬ 
lence  of  the  term  ‘unique’  renders  it  less  than  satisfactory. 

In  common  usage,  the  understanding  of  uniqueness  appears  to  be:  ‘there  is 
no  other  like  it’.  This,  however,  involves  a  judgement.  We  are  really  saying, 
‘there  is  no  other  like  it  but  there  could  be’.  Such  a  judgement  can  only  express 
a  probability. 

If,  for  example,  we  affirm  that  a  particular  coin  is  unique,  owing  to  its  odd 
shape  or  an  unusual  marking,  in  order  to  be  sure  we  would  have  to  check  all 
the  coins  in  the  world;  even  then  we  might  have  missed  one,  or  one  might  turn 
up  tomorrow.  We  weigh  the  chances.  Polanyi  would  refer  to  the  basis  of  such 
a  judgement  as  ‘explicit’:  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  analysis  of  our  experience. 

It  is  the  probability  of  such  a  judgement  which  underlies  the  treatment  of 
the  word  in  Fowler’s  Modern  English  Usage-.  ‘A  watertight  definition  or  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  word  securing  it  against  confusion  with  all  synonyms  that  might 
be  suggested,  is  difficult  to  frame.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  applicable  only  to  what 
is  in  some  respect  the  sole  existing  specimen,  the  precise  like  of  which  may  be 
sought  in  vain.  That  gives  a  clean  line  of  division  between  it  and  the  many 
adjectives  for  which  the  illiterate  tend  to  substitute  it  -  remarkable,  rare,  excep¬ 
tional.  ...  In  the  qualities  represented  by  these  epithets  there  are  degrees:  but 
uniqueness  is  a  matter  of  yes  or  no  only’  (Fowler  1950:  679).  Further,  unique 
has  also  to  be  distinguished  from  such  epithets  as  ‘sole’,  ‘single’  ‘peculiar’,  but 
‘while  in  a  given  context  the  preference  for  “sole”  or  “peculiar”  instead  of 
“unique”  may  be  easy  to  make  or  accept;  to  explain  the  need  of  them  is  more 
difficult:  but  the  reason  why  “unique”  is  unsuitable  in  these  cases  is  perhaps 
that  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  epithets  referred  to  as  positive  words’  (ibid.).  ‘There 
are  words  whose  essential  function  is  to  express  the  speaker’s  strong  opinion; 
“excellent  ”,  “admirable”,  “remarkable”;  but  you  cannot  stipulate  that  a  thing 
shall  be  excellent;  you  can  only  pronounce  it  excellent  on  trial’  (ibid.:  450). 
Even  so,  the  understanding  of  ‘unique’  as  a  positive  word  expressing  a  strong 
opinion  still  involves  a  judgement  of  probability;  ‘I  am  not  likely  to  come 
across  another  like  this’. 

In  contrast,  our  ethological  affirmation  of ‘unique’  involves  a  judgement  that 
goes  beyond  probability  and  expresses  a  positive  certainty.  It  is  this  type  of 
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judgement  that  we  ascribe  to  the  partners  in  the  experience  of  falling  in  love. 
What  is  the  basis  of  this  certainty?  It  is  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  pick  out’, 
to  recognise,  to  specify  the  diversity  to  which  we  have  been  pulled,  with 
absolute  discrimination:  ‘I  could  pick  him  or  her  out  of  a  million  with 
complete  certainty’.  It  is  this  certainty  of  ‘re-cognition’  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  ethological  judgement  of  positive  uniqueness.  There  is  no  word  for  such 
a  ‘unique’  diversity.  To  refer  to  it  as  an  ‘absolutely  unique  diversity’  is  merely 
tautological. 

1  Specific  diversity 

To  indicate  such  a  unique  diversity  Peckham  used  the  term  ‘specific  diversity’, 
or  simply  ‘specificity’,  and  this  usage  we  will  follow  throughout  our  text. 

We  recognise  that  in  using  the  word  ‘specificity’  there  is  the  risk  of  confu¬ 
sion  with  established  scientific  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  word  ‘unique’  presents  its  own  problems  of  understanding.  Some  such 
word  as  ‘idiomatic’  might  fill  the  bill,  but  it  tends  to  carry  the  sense  of 
‘odd’  or  ‘unusual’,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  emphasis  we  are 
making  here.  In  Peckham  literature  (Pearse  and  Crocker,  The  Peckham 
Experiment  (1985)  and  Williamson  and  Pearse,  Science,  Synthesis  and 
Sanity  (1980)),  the  full  significance  of  identifying  specificity  and  ‘unique¬ 
ness’  is  not  fully  explored,  so  we  hope  the  distinction  we  have  drawn  here 
between  probability  and  certainty  will  clarify  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
using  the  term  in  the  present  text. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  judgement  may  be  considered 
further  in  terms  of  the  repeatability  or  the  unrepeatability  of  that  which  is 
affirmed  as  unique.  Again,  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  affirming  the  likeli¬ 
hood  or  unlikelihood  of  its  being  repeated.  It  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
referent.  That  which  is  affirmed  as  unique  is  sui  generis  unrepeatable. 

But  since  any  entity  or  construct  in  the  materio-dynamic  world  may  be 
repeated,  reproduced,  copied,  then  that  which  is  sui  generis  unrepeatable 
cannot  be  described  in  materio-dynamic  terms,  cannot  be  recorded  on  the 
materio-dynamic  coordinates  of  the  space-time  dimension.  Nevertheless,  since 
our  ‘specific  diversity’  is  functionally  or  actionally  significant,  essential  to  a 
valid  understanding  and  description  of  certain  aspects  of  human  behaviour  in 
Living,  it  may  be  affirmed  as  ‘some  kind  of  reality’  in  its  own  right.  In  this 
sense,  we  refer  to  specific  diversity  as  a  qualitative  reality. 

In  this  text,  the  word  ‘qualitative’  has  no  significance  other  than  to  indicate  a 
reality  that  may  only  be  understood  and  described  in  terms  other  than  those 
which  are  recordable  on  the  materio-dynamic  coordinates  of  space-time. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  emphasise  that  our  study  is  not  to  be  under- 
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stood  as  a  study  of  qualitative  reality  per  se.  Fundamental  in  Scott-Williamson’s 
thinking  is  his  insight  that  qualitative  reality  is  only  to  be  apprehended  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  quantitative  reality  that  we  encounter  in  the  materio-dynamic 
world  of  space-time.  This  we  refer  to  as  its  physical  basis’.  It  is  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  qualitative  reality  in  association  with  materio-dynamic  factors  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  experiment. 

For  example:  man  exists  as  an  organic  mechanism,  an  assembly  of  cells  and 
organs,  which  is  part  of  the  materio-dynamic  world.  But  in  Living  we  recog¬ 
nise  an  individual  not  by  the  operation  of  the  parts  of  their  organic  mechanism 
but  by  the  specific  (unique)  way  in  which  the  parts  of  the  body  act  as  a  unity 
or  whole.  This  we  define  as  their  action  pattern.  Indeed,  the  anomaly  of  the  idea 
of  action  pattern  is  that  the  parts  of  the  organic  mechanism,  while  acting  as  a 
whole ,  continue  at  the  same  time  to  operate  automatically  according  to  the  laws 
of  materio-dynamics.  Action  pattern  is  as  it  were  ‘stamped’  on  the  operation  of 
the  mechanism. 

Thus,  the  specificity  of  an  individual  may  be  recognised  in  everyday  physical 
actions:  standing,  speaking,  walking,  touching  etc.  But  that  specificity  is  regis¬ 
tered  not  in  any  particular  activity,  that  is  to  say  not  in  what  is  done  but  in  how 
it  is  done.  It  is  in  their  posture,  or  their  gait,  or  the  music  of  their  voice  or  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps,  that  is,  the  pattern  of  an  action  that  we  can  recognise 
with  absolute  certainty  an  individual  person,  whatever  he  may  be  doing. 

But  whereas  action  patterns  are  to  be  associated  with  everyday  physical 
actions  they  fall  outside  any  description  of  such  actions  in  purely  quantitative 
terms.  The  anatomist  or  physiologist  or  sociologist,  has  no  means  of  dealing 
with  such  realities. 

Action-patterns,  however,  are  not  only  imprinted  on  the  dynamic  coordi¬ 
nate;  they  may  also  be  impressed  on  the  ‘materio’  coordinate  as,  for  example, 
on  physical  features,  on  which  they  may  leave  their  trace.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  are  to  be  found  on  the  notorious  fingerprints,  which  provide 
but  one  of  the  now  growing  number  of  registers  of  the  specificity  of  every  living 
individual.  Thus  as  the  human  body  grows  it  is  deeply  incised  with  its  own 
specific  pattern,  in  the  set  of  the  eyes,  the  poise  of  the  head,  in  gesture  or  smile, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  idiomatic  paraphernalia  of  a  person. 

Moreover,  the  specificity  of  an  individual  is  all-pervasive.  The  specificity  of 
a  Rodin  is  recognisable  in  a  lump  of  stone;  that  of  the  long-dead  Rubens  within 
a  picture  frame;  that  of  Beethoven  in  the  score  of  a  sonata,  even  when  interpret¬ 
ed  in  a  performance,  in  association  with  some  equally  specific  and  recognisable 
action-pattern;  that  of  the  executant  or  soloist  overlying  but  not  confusing  a 
recognition  of  Beethoven.  Indeed  it  would  appear  to  be  ineffaceable. 

Thus  the  recognition  of  specificity  is  not  limited  to  interpersonal  relations; 
it  may  also  extend  to  things,  situations  and  events. 

Let  us  look  at  this  situation  more  carefully. 

We  began  with  an  example  of  the  recognition  of  specificity  in  a  particular 
case,  the  behaviour  pattern  of  unique  individuals  in  falling  in  love.  It  will  now 
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be  clear  that  it  is  by  their  specificity  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  any  person, 
that  we  can  ‘spot’,  pick  out,  one  individual  from  any  number  of  persons  in  a 
crowd  -  with  certainty.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  apart  from 
specificity  there  would  be  no  one  to  recognise.  Individuals  would  remain  for  us 
‘mere  men  or  mere  women,  with  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 

But  further,  as  we  have  noted,  the  recognition  of  specificity  is  not  limited  to 
interpersonal  relations,  but  may  extend  to  things,  situations  and  events,  so  it 
would  appear  that  apart  from  specificity,  with  no  means  of  identifying  them  we 
would  be  unable  to  recognise  the  things,  situations  and  events  which  constitute 
our  every  day  existence  in  Living. 

What  we  call  ‘sensation  derives  from  the  impact  of  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  on  our  various  sense  receptor  organs  -  light  waves  on  the  retina  of  our 
eyes,  sound  waves  on  the  membranes  of  our  ears,  the  excitation  of  smell  on  the 
nose  or  the  sense  of  touch  on  the  surface  of  our  skin.  It  is  an  automatic  reflex. 
But  unless  we  are  able  to  ‘translate’  our  sensations  into  action  patterns,  unless 
we  can  recognise  them  as  manifestations  of  specific  diversities,  they  remain 
mere  sensations  of  "any  thing,  situation  or  event’  with  no  meaning  or  sig¬ 
nificance  for  us  in  Living. 

Let  us  take  two  examples: 

A  child  born  blind  who  gains  sight  at  the  age  of  five,  will  then  see  with  his 
eyes  but  have  no  understanding  of  what  he  sees.  When  blind  he  has  played  with 
a  ball,  but  he  has  no  recognition  of  the  ball  which  he  now  sees  as  something  he 
knows.  He  has  the  capacity,  the  physical  apparatus  to  see  but  he  now  has  to 
learn  to  associate  some  action  pattern  (that  of  ball)  with  what  he  sees  in  order 
for  its  impact  on  his  sense  receptor  organs  to  assume  meaning  for  him.  It  is  the 
action-pattern  not  the  light  waves  which  we  recognise. 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the  case  of  a  mentally  deficient  child.  Such 
a  child  may  apprehend  mud  as  fit  for  manipulation.  Pudding,  sand,  and  faeces 
all  share  this  pattern  in  his  apprehension,  but  there  may  be  no  further  discrim¬ 
ination.  So  anything  goes  into  his  mouth  either  out  of  greed  or  simply  to 
appreciate  the  texture  of  manipulation  which  he  knows.  But  with  his  limited 
excursion  in  the  field  of  action-pattern  he  is  unaware  of  further  difference  in 
the  specificity  of  the  respective  substances. 

In  sum:  action  patterns  may  be  said  to  put  specific  sense,  or  meaning,  into 
our  physical  sensations.  Without  them,  the  space-time  world  would  remain  as 
it  were,  ‘undifferentiated  sensation’,  with  no  meaning  or  significance  for 
Living.  The  Living  world  is  a  world  of  action  patterns. 

Further  we  suggest  that  in  virtue  of  the  absoluteness  of  its  specificity  each 
new  action  pattern  that  comes  to  be  recognised,  may  properly  be  understood 
as  a  creation.  In  that  sense,  from  an  ethological  perspective,  the  Living  world 
may  be  affirmed  as  a  world  of  creations.  (See  further  our  discussion  of  the  idea 
of  creation  in  Chapter  12.) 
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2  Eclectivity  (‘eclectic  pull) 

We  have  used  the  word  puli’  in  a  quasi  technical  sense  to  indicate  the  dynamic 
or  directive  factor  in  falling  in  love.  In  falling  in  love  we  find  ourselves  pulled, 
directed  to  mate  with  another  specific  (unique)  individual  in  the  behaviour 
pattern  we  have  called  parenthood.  It  is  in  response  to  puli’  that  the  individual 
expresses  his  specificity,  acts  as  a  specific  diversity.  As  we  put  it,  to  be  myself, 
that  is  to  act  as  a  specificity,  I  have  to  be  pulled,  directed. 

To  distinguish  this  dynamic  from  that  of  the  materio-dynamic  world, 
(gravity  or  electro-magnetism),  by  which  entities  move  to  each  other  as  units 
in  the  space-time  world,  we  refer  to  it  as  eclectivity  or  eclectic  puli’.  Thus  eclec¬ 
tivity  is  also  affirmed  as  a  qualitative  reality:  the  dynamic  of  the  Living  world. 

3  Specific  choice 

In  falling  in  love  it  is  not  that  one  partner  determines  a  course  of  action  to 
which  the  other  then  responds,  reciprocally.  It  is  not  that  we  predetermine  (that 
is,  pre-select)  who  our  partner  is  to  be  and  then  go  out  and  look  for  him  or  her. 
The  pattern  of  falling  in  love  is  more  readily  described  as  a  spontaneous 
response  on  the  part  of  each  to  a  directive  factor,  which  originates  in  neither  of 
them,  and  lies  outwith  the  self-determination  of  either  or  both.  Moreover,  in 
selection  we  ‘give  some  thought  to  the  matter’,  we  may  ‘take  time  to  consider’ 
But  in  response  to  eclectivity  there  is  no  such  time  factor.  Spontaneity  is  not  to 
be  measured  even  by  the  speed  of  light.  In  that  sense  it  may  also  be  accounted 
a  qualitative  reality. 

Yet  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  anomaly  in  the  behaviour  pattern  of  falling 
in  love  is  that  the  involuntary  spontaneous  response  of  each  partner  to  eclec¬ 
tivity  may  exhibit  the  rarest  discrimination.  It  is  equally  anomalous  that  such 
response  is  universally  intuitively  associated  with  the  conviction  of  ‘having 
made  a  choice’.  In  our  terms  this  ‘choice’  is  constituted  by  the  acceptance  of 
eclectic  pull  -  something  which  only  I,  acting  as  a  unique  individuality,  can 
fulfil.  As  such  we  will  refer  to  it  as  specific  choice.  Thus  to  act  as  a  specificity  in 
response  to  eclectivity,  that  is  to  Live,  is  to  choose.  In  that  sense  we  may  say 
that  ‘we  choose  to  Live’.  Thus  specific  choice  is  also  to  be  recognised  as  a  qual¬ 
itative  reality. 

The  behaviour  pattern,  falling  in  love,  may  now  be  described  in  qualitative 
terms  as  the  ‘spontaneous  response  of  two  specific  individualities,  diversities,  to 
eclectivity,  which  they  each  affirm  in  terms  of  specific  choice’. 

Cf.  above,  Polanyi’s  tacit  mode  as  the  basis  of ‘Living’. 
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4  Memory 

Our  concept  of  specific  choice  implies  that  what  is  chosen  carries  with  it  the 
certainty  that  it  can  be  picked  out’  again. 

The  world  in  which  we  Live,  which  we  recognise  in  Living,  is  a  world  of 
action  patterns  which  we  have  ‘chosen  in  response  to  eclectivity.  Thus  Living 
involves  the  capacity  for  ‘memorising  what  we  have  qualified  as  meaningful  to 
our  specificity  in  the  materio-dynamic  world.  The  world  in  which  we  Live  may 
be  characterised  as  one  of ‘memorial  realities’.  For  example:  we  first  get  to  know 
a  person,  John  Smith,  through  being  eclectively  pulled  as  a  specificity  to  the 
specific  diversity  of  his  action  pattern.  We  register  his  specificity  in  our 
memory.  To  recognise  him  again  we  have  to  remember  who  he  was.  Indeed,  to 
know  where  we  are  in  space-time  we  have  to  be  able  to  remember  where  we 
were.  We  Live  by  memory:  to  lose  our  memory  is  to  become  disorientated  in 
space. 

The  faculty  for  ‘memorising’  appears  as  a  function  as  it  were  of  our  response 
to  eclectivity.  Like  specific  choice  it  is  spontaneous.  What  we  choose  we 
remember  spontaneously.  We  store  it  in  what  we  may  call  our  ‘memorial 
content’  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse:  1980,  177,  218ff.  etpassirn). 

If,  fancifully,  we  were  to  envisage  our  world  without  action  patterns,  we 
would  then  be  confronted,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  by  atoms,  molecules 
and  whatever  sub-atomic  entities  there  are  -  quanta  or  quarks?  -  which 
have  no  specificity  by  which  to  choose  and  remember  one  from  the  other. 
This  might  be  described  as  a  world  of ‘pure  chance’:  offering  material  for 
chance,  in  which  ‘anything  will  do’,  but  not  for  choice.  In  such  a  world, 
if  anything  will  do,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  identify  our  sensations  by 
labelling  them  ‘left’,  ‘right’,  ‘back’  and  ‘front’.  (But  see  further  our  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  concept  of  matter  in  Chapter  14  and  our  consideration  of  the 
significance  of  the  hypothesis  in  Chapter  24.) 

Clearly,  however,  our  use  of  this  word  in  relation  to  qualitative  realities, 
requires  further  definition.  For  one  thing,  what  we  recollect  may  not  always  be 
consciously  appreciable.  Indeed,  our  remembrances,  what  we  may  conscious¬ 
ly  recollect  or  deliberately  call  to  mind,  represent  only  a  small  part  of  memory. 

Again,  the  continuous  registration  of  qualitative  realities,  with  every  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  capacity  for  specific  choice,  may  be  represented  as  ‘growth  of  our 
memorial  content’.  In  the  Living  entity  such  growth  leads  to  increased  discrim¬ 
ination,  his  specificity  becomes  more  explicit,  and  in  turn  is  reflected  in  his 
future  emerging  action  pattern  (see  further  discussion  page  208). 

According  to  this  understanding,  memory  may  also  be  accounted  a  qualita¬ 
tive  reality. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  family-in-its-home: 
ethological  parenthood 


If  to  Live  is  to  act  as  a  specific  diversity,  that  is  in  spontaneous  response  to  eclec- 
tivity,  it  follows  that  in  order  to  Live  we  have  to  learn  how  to  respond  to 
eclectivity:  to  learn  how  to  choose  -  however  limited  our  excursion  may  be  in 
the  field  of  choice. 

In  this  chapter  we  continue  our  exploration  of  ethological  insights  as  an 
hypothesis  for  experiment  by  asking  two  questions:  1)  how  do  the  specific 
diversities  which  we  encounter  as  action  patterns  in  Living  originate?  2)  how 
do  we  learn  to  respond  to  eclectic  pull,  that  is  to  choose? 


The  family  as  a  unity 

We  return  to  our  understanding  of  falling  in  love  and  to  the  sequence  of  behav¬ 
iour  which  it  initiates.  In  falling  in  love,  the  response  of  the  two  partners  to 
eclectic  pull,  through  courtship  and  mating,  originates  a  phase  of  behaviour 
which  is  characterised  by  a  new  action  pattern.  This  action  pattern  is  the  mani¬ 
fest  of  a  new  specificity  —  the  specificity  of  a  new  family ,  which  we  recognise  as 
the  Jones’  or  the  Smiths’. 

The  specificity  of  the  family  cannot  be  represented  simply  in  terms  of  the 
addition  of  one  specificity  to  another,  producing  as  it  were  a  larger  composite 
reality.  It  is  a  new  specificity  in  its  own  right.  The  new  specificity  that  we 
recognise  in  the  action  pattern  of  the  family  is  the  specificity  of  a  unity.  In  this 
unity  we  continue  to  recognise  James  and  Margaret,  husband  and  wife,  in  their 
individual  action  patterns,  but  at  the  same  time  we  now  recognise  them  as 
acting  as  parts  of  their  unity ,  within  which  the  specificity  of  each  is  now  inte¬ 
grated  -  preserved,  not  lost! 

Thus  this  unity  cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  the  resolution  of  an  inherent 
opposition  existing  between  the  two  partners,  either  through  compromise  or 
sacrifice.  In  the  unity  the  specificity  of  each  is  preserved  and  integrated.  This 
leads  us  to  define  the  family  as  a  unity  of  apposition  -  of  apposite  specific  diver¬ 
sities.  Here  ‘appositeness’  refers  to  the  potential,  the  qualitative  fitness,  of  each 
specificity  to  participate  as  a  part  of  the  new  unity  to  which  it  is  eclectively 
pulled  -  as,  for  example,  the  fitness  of  lock  and  key. 
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A  model  of  this  conception  of  unity’  may  be  found  in  the  mechanism  of 
optics.  In  this  mechanism  each  eye,  the  left  and  the  right,  looking  separately 
sees  a  field  more  limited  than  that  covered  by  the  two  together.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Binocular  vision  does  not  merely  reproduce  in  a  combined  and  enlarged 
picture  the  field  of  view  of  each  separate  eye.  The  two  eyes  acting  as  a  unity 
create  a  novel  image.  So  there  emerges  the  ‘solid  reality’  of  a  stereograph,  which 
no  one-eyed  vision  can  achieve.  Similarly,  the  right  and  left  hands  manipulate 
as  a  pair  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  18-19;  see  also  Chapter  23  below).  We 
suggest  that  the  principle  of  duality  operating  in  unity  which  applies  to  vision 
may  also  apply  to  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  family  in  which  we  find 
two  absolute  specific  diversities,  male  and  female,  acting  as  a  unity. 

The  conception  of  such  a  ‘merging’  of  two  individualities  suggests  loss 
rather  than  gain,  but,  as  we  have  noted,  in  the  action  pattern  of  this  unity  the 
individual  specificities  of  husband  and  wife  are  not  lost:  here  there  is  neither 
‘sacrifice’  nor  ‘compromise’.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  vision,  the  new  unity  brings 
with  it  for  each  individual  a  measure  of  fulfilment  unobtainable  by  either 
alone.  Just  as  the  eyes  in  binocular  vision  produce  a  stereograph,  an  origination 
or  novelty,  so  the  unity  of  two  diversities  -  mature  manhood  and  womanhood 
-  originates  a  new  vision,  a  specific  vision  of  their  world,  in  which  each  partic¬ 
ipates  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  19;  and  especially  the  discussion  on  courtship 

234-5). 

‘When  two  specifically  diverse  individuals  act  as  a  unity  all  that  they 
encounter  acquires  a  new  significance.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  addition 
of  the  experience  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  produces  a  combined 
view,  a  larger  whole  seen,  but  that  through  the  unity  a  new  quality  is  given 
to  their  apprehension.  So  they  may  find  as  time  goes  on  everything  that 
comes  into  their  ken  -  even  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  trifle  - 
will  take  on  a  new  character:  and  this  will  find  its  expression  not  only  in 
new  vision  and  new  understanding,  but  in  a  new  pattern  of  action,  as  the 
individual  point  of  view  of  each  -  left  hand  and  right  hand  -  is  resolved 
within  the  point  of  view  of  the  family  unity’  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985: 
238). 

‘Though  the  most  outstanding  example  of  creativity,  progeny  are  not 
the  only  issue  of  the  functional  bipolarity  of  the  sexes.  The  different 
aspects  of  experience  as  seen  by  male  and  female  respectively  acting  as  a 
unity,  will  yield  a  novel  creative  subjective  approach  to  of  everything 
encountered.  That  is  to  say,  that  evidence  of  the  action  of  their  unity  is 
to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  production  of  children,  but  in  every  thing, 
situation  and  event  in  which  the  diverse  sexes  are  engaged  as  a  unity’ 
(Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  109). 

While  it  will  be  clear  that  this  understanding  of  the  family  acting  as  a  new 
specific  unity  derives  from  our  ethological  perspective,  we  recognise  that  this 
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restricted  use  of  the  word  ‘family’  as  an  ethological  reality  poses  certain 
difficulties. 

‘Family’  is  a  word  in  everyday  use.  But  it  is  loosely  used.  It  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  Yet  this  ambivalence  has  come  to  be  accepted.  Not 
only  has  there  been  little  serious  attempt  to  define  the  word  with  any  precision, 
from  a  scientific,  or  social  or  cultural  point  of  view,  but  in  a  strange  way  there 
appears  to  be  a  reluctance  to  do  so.  Indeed  it  almost  seems  that  the  word  by 
itself  has  become  somewhat  precious  in  society,  a  ‘sacred  cow’,  being  used  as  it 
were  to  confer  some  kind  of  propriety  in  widely  different,  undefined,  situations 
and  relationships:  for  example,  partnerships  of  male-female;  of  males:  of 
females. 

Here  we  are  faced  with  a  language  difficulty.  There  is  no  terminology,  no 
word,  either  in  biology  or  in  common  parlance,  sufficiently  exact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  to  convey  the  sense  of  ethological  unity.  The  term  ‘mating’  is 
technically  equivocal,  referring  at  one  time  to  the  copulatory  act,  at  another  to 
the  processes  that  lead  up  to  copulation  together  with  the  sequence  of  events 
that  follows  the  production  and  rearing  of  children.  The  term  ‘marriage’  is 
equally  equivocal.  In  the  ‘religious/moral’  sphere  it  implies  a  bond  linking 
two  persons  of  opposite  sex  in  a  permanent  relationship,  either  by  ‘love’  or  by 
discipline;  while  in  the  secular  sphere  the  word  implies  no  more  than  the  part¬ 
nership  of  a  man  and  a  woman  legally  recognised  as  man  and  wife  according 
to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  nation,  as  for  example  ‘common  law  wife’  in  Scots 
law. 

In  this  situation,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  a  neologism,  we  offer  a 
definition  of  the  word  ‘family’,  as  used  in  this  text.  The  family  is  the  mated  pair ; 
with  or  as  yet  without  children ,  acting  as  an  ethological  unity  in  response  to  the 
eclectivity  of  falling  in  love  (see  Chapter  3  and  Pearse  1979:  4). 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  ‘family’,  in  this  sense,  not  the  individual, 
was  chosen  by  the  Peckham  Experiment  as  the  proper  ‘unit’  for  the  study  of 
growth  and  development  of  the  potential  of  the  human  species,  Homo  sapiens: 

‘It  is  through  the  unified  mutual  action  of  two  entities,  man  and  woman, 
that  alone  the  full  function  of  Man  is  manifest:  that  full  and  rich  diversification 
of  his  species  proceeds,  and  that  human  potentiality  finds  its  full  expression. 
Thus  while  the  individual  man  (or  woman)  is  a  satisfactory  subject  for  study 
by  the  zoologist,  physiologist,  or  pathologist,  only  man-and-woman  as  a  unity 
can  meet  the  needs  of  the  ethologist  setting  out  to  study  Living’  (Pearse  and 
Crocker  1983:  20;  see  also  Introduction,  p.  3). 

Apart  from  Le  Play  (see  Larousse  du  XXe  Siecle .  410),  we  know  of  no  other 
specialist  studies  of  this  kind,  although  there  are  of  course  countless  historical 
studies  of  the  various  forms  and  functions  of  the  family  in  society.  Certainly 
this  conception  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  ignored  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  1994,  designated  ‘Year  of  the  Family’. 
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The  home  as  an  ethological  reality 

The  specificity  of  a  new  family  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  characteristic  action 
pattern  -  their  spontaneous  response  to  eclectic  pull  -  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  ‘making  a  home  of  their  own’.1 

The  first  steps  which  the  new  family  takes  in  its  environment  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  a  germinating  seed  throwing  out  exploratory  root  hairs  into  the  soil  and 
unfolding  shoots  into  the  air  and  sunshine.  So  the  pair  will  seek  for  material  of 
every  kind  to  meet  their  own  specific  needs  from  which  they  can  draw  suste¬ 
nance  and  grow.  This  activity  is  spontaneous  —  no  more  intentional  than  a 
growing  shoot  intentionally  seeks  the  light.  What  the  new  family  is  doing  is 
exercising  its  specific  choice,  choosing  the  things,  situations  and  events  to 
which  they  feel  eclectively  pulled  as  a  unity,  which  they  can  ‘use’  in  their  own 
specific  way  -  make  their  own. 

We  need  only  set  foot  in  a  new  home  to  recognise  the  specificity  of  the 
family  action  pattern:  in  the  choice  of  food  for  the  family  table;  in  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  however  sparse;  in  the  friends  of  the  family  circle.  No  two  homes, 
however  modest,  are  the  same. 

But  the  activity  of  making  a  home  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  four  walls  of 
a  house.  Indeed  there  may  be  no  set  dwelling.  Nor  is  the  family’s  action  pattern 
limited  to  its  intimate  and  domestic  expression.  Home  may  be  as  narrow  as  the 
hearth  or  it  may  extend  far  and  wide  throughout  their  society,  in  all  the  various 
facets  of  their  social  excursion:  wherever  they  encounter  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  specific  choice. 

‘The  fruits  of  their  unity  may  be  rich  and  various.  They  may  appear  in 
every  aspect  of  their  life,  not  merely  in  the  intimacy  of  their  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  but  in  their  contacts  with  neighbours;  in  society  in  general;  in 
the  world  of  affairs,  in  business,  in  politics  or  perhaps  statesmanship:  in 
the  world  of  thought,  of  art,  and  science;  indeed  in  every  realm  they 
touch  according  to  their  capacity  -  according,  in  fact,  to  the  richness  of 
the  home  they  build  together’  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  238). 

As  the  family  exercises  its  choice  in  its  continuous  excursion  into  the  environ¬ 
ment,  they  will  ‘grow  out’  -  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another  -  with  each 
thrust  extending  the  field  of  their  specific  action  and  rendering  their  environ¬ 
ment  bit  by  bit  familiar  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the  family.  In  these  terms,  from  an 
ethological  perspective,  we  may  think  of  the  home  as  a  ‘zone’  of  society  which 
the  family  has  familiarised:  in  which  the  action  pattern  of  a  family  is  inscribed. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  that  our  ethological  understanding  of  home 
does  not  refer  to  any  particular  structural  unit  or  material  fabric.  As  we  have 
seen  it  does  involve  all  the  things,  situations  and  events  which  the  family  has 
chosen,  which  hold  specific  meaning  for  them  —  what  we  may  call  the  ‘physical 
basis  of  a  home’.  But  essentially  it  is  a  dynamic  concept;  it  represents  a  field  of 
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action ,  the  limits  of  which  are  delineated  by  the  range  of  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  family  Home  is  a  nexus  of  action  patterns  —  arising  from  the 
response  of  a  family  to  the  eclectic  pull  of  qualitative  realities  it  encounters  in 
the  total  environment. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  family,  the  home  is  a  ‘field’  in  which  they  can 
express  their  specificity,  in  which  their  ethological  potential  is  maintained  and 
furthered.  Home  is  ‘wherever’  the  members  of  the  family  feel  at  home,  feel  free 
to  exercise  their  specific  choice,  to  be  themselves,  to  Live. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  society,  its  homes  may  be  recognised  as  the  creations 
of  the  families  it  contains,  stamped  with  their  ‘fingerprints’. 

As  we  noted  in  Chapter  3,  in  virtue  of  the  absoluteness  of  its  specificity, 
each  new  action  pattern  which  comes  to  be  recognised,  may  properly  be 
understood  as  a  creation.  In  that  sense  from  an  ethological  perspective  the 
Living  world  may  be  affirmed  as  a  world  of  creations. 

The  idea  of  ‘fingerprints’  leads  us  to  another  way  of  expressing  the  meaning  of 
‘home’  in  our  hypothesis.  Every  body  bears  the  specific  fingerprints  of  a  Living 
individual  stamped  on  its  materio-dynamic  constitution.  The  body  itself,  the 
materio-dynamic  vehicle  which  carriages  Living  is  no  more  Living  than  a 
motor  car.  But  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  a  physical  basis  of  specificity  it  may  be 
termed  a  Living,  or  ethological  body. 

In  this  sense,  things,  situations  and  events  which  constitute  the  home  in  the 
way  we  have  defined  it,  may  be  conceived  as  the  body ,  the  Living  or  etholog¬ 
ical  body,  of  a  family,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the  physical  basis  of  its  action 
pattern.  Friendships,  interests,  food,  pictures,  toys,  may  be  conceived  as  parts 
of  the  Living  body  no  less  than,  for  example,  our  hands  and  our  hair.  Home 
conceived  as  the  body  of  a  family  is  that  ‘part’  of  the  environment  in  which  we 
may  recognise  the  specific  action  pattern  of  the  Jones,  their  familiarised  envi¬ 
ronment,  which  they  have  ‘made  their  own’. 

So  with  every  social  expression  of  a  family’s  action  pattern,  its  home  grows 
as  a  Living,  ethological  body.  Home  as  the  body  of  a  family  is  as  a-Live  as  our 
own  bodies.  This  conception  may  be  extended  beyond  the  family  home.  In  a 
wider  connotation,  a  neighbourhood  may  be  viewed  as  the  Living  body  of  a 
corn-unity  of  families,  a  society  as  the  body  of  a  nation;  or,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
world  as  the  body  of  mankind. 

See  also  this  usage  in  our  discussion  of  Maximus’  understanding  of  creation 
as  the  ‘embodiment’  of  the  Logos  (see  Chapter  11),  and  in  our  understanding 
of  the  Dormition  of  Mary  (see  Chapter  16). 

The  family -in-its-home 

As  they  progressively  permeate  their  environment  through  their  response  to 
eclectivity  the  family  unity  becomes  ever  more  discriminative.  The  specificity 
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which  we  recognise  in  their  action  pattern  becomes  ever  more  explicit,  discrete, 
differentiated  in  all  the  things,  situations  and  events  which  constitute  the 
pattern  of  their  home.  Thus  home  as  the  expression  of  their  action  pattern  is  a 
measure  of  their  growth  towards  ethological  fulfilment.  From  our  ethological 
perspective,  family  and  home  grow  together.  Thus  we  cannot  speak  of  a  family 
and  its  home;  rather,  family  and  home  represent  one  reality  which  we  will  refer 
to  as  the  family-in-its-home.  And  this  we  recognise  as  the  basic  unit’  in  our 
study  of  human  ethology. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  first  question:  how  do  the  specific  diversities  which 
we  encounter  as  action  patterns  in  Living  originate? 

Provisionally  we  can  now  say  that  they  originate  as  the  spontaneous  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  family  acting  as  a  new  specific  unity  in  response  to  eclectivity  -  that 
is,  they  originate  with  the  family-in-its-home. 

The  parental  unity 

The  supreme  example  of  such  origination  is  of  course,  the  specificity  of  a  new 
child. 

The  new  child  is  not  a  reproduction  of  either  mother  or  father,  indeed  not 
a  re-production  at  all.  At  birth  the  child  is  spontaneously  recognised  as  a  new 
specific  individuality  in  his  own  right. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  recognised  spontaneously  as  one  of  the  Jones  family, 
as  a  Jones’.  The  production  of  the  child  is  the  most  tangible  and  discretionate 
expression  of  the  unity  of  the  Jones,  seal  and  stamp  of  their  own  specificity 
wrought  in  flesh  and  blood’  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  236).  The  new  child  in 
his  action  pattern  bears  the  stamp  of  the  specificity  of  the  family  unity  of  his 
origin. 

With  the  conception  of  the  child,  the  unity  constituted  by  the  mated  pair  is 
now  recognised  as  a  parental  unity. 

The  pattern  of  nurture 

The  first  stage  of  the  development  of  the  new  child  is  his  gestation  in  the 
womb.  The  embryo  originates  as  an  organ  of  the  placenta,  through  which  it  is 
organically  linked  to  the  body  of  the  mother  who  nurtures  it  within  her  womb. 
Through  the  placenta  she  provides  the  material  for  the  building  of  the  body  of 
the  embryo,  its  organic  mechanism,  according  to  its  growing  needs  -  manu¬ 
facturing  this  in  her  body  from  what  is  at  hand.  If,  for  example,  we  take  the 
simple  model  of  food,  then  what  is  at  hand’  will  refer  to  the  ‘family  table’.  This 
is  specific  food,  familiarised,  chosen  by  the  parental  unity.  This  food  the 
mother  pre-digests,  converts  into  nutriment  fit  for  the  growing  needs  of  the 
embryo,  step  by  step,  in  its  elaboration  of  all  its  rapidly  differentiating  tissues. 

What  we  emphasise  here  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  this  nurtural  material, 
though  prepared  by  the  mother,  is  a  provision  of  the  parental  unity:  stamped 
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with  their  specificity.  In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  it  is  material  chosen  by 
the  parental  unity  of  his  origin,  it  is  already  familiar  to  the  new  child,  and  thus 
material  to  which  he  finds  himself  naturally  eclectively  pulled,  which  evokes  his 
spontaneous  response. 

Thus  the  nurtural  pattern  presented  by  the  ethological  understanding  of  the 
womb  is  of  the  embryo  building  its  own  organic  mechanism,  exercising  his 
specific  choice  on  material  provided  by  the  parental  unity  that  he  finds  ready 
to  hand  according  to  his  growing  needs. 

We  further  emphasise  that,  confined  within  the  womb,  unable  to  derive 
stimuli  from  any  other  source,  the  embryo  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
parental  provision  for  its  earliest  experiences  that  are  to  provide  the  where¬ 
withal  for  its  development  till  the  time  when  it  shall  be  sufficiently  experienced 
to  deal  ‘directly  with  the  living  world  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1982a:  48-50). 2 

In  the  womb,  all  that  the  embryo  child  encounters  has  been  chosen  by  the 
parental  unity.  It  is  this  familiar  material  which  he  spontaneously  uses  to  fulfil 
his  growing  specific  needs.  But  this  closely  co-ordinated  process  of  nurture 
carried  on  in  the  womb  need  not  end  with  foetal  life;  it  may  be  continued  in 
the  home. 

With  the  birth  of  the  child  a  new  stage  of  development  is  reached.  In  the 
first  place,  the  infant  is  now  a  free  moving  entity  within  the  home.  In  the 
second  place,  the  nurture  of  the  child,  the  provision  of  familiarised  material 
according  to  his  developing  needs,  hitherto  beyond  human  intervention  within 
the  confines  of  the  womb,  now  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  parental  unity. 

The  home,  the  family  circle  into  which  the  child  is  born,  is,  like  the  womb, 
an  environment  familiarised  by  the  parental  unity  of  the  family  of  his  origin. 
From  birth,  the  home  becomes  the  locus  within  which  this  pattern  of  nurture 
established  in  the  womb  may  be  continued. 

In  the  transition  from  womb  to  home  the  child  is  led  from  one  familiarised 
environment  -  the  womb  —  to  the  next  -  the  nest  or  family  ‘hearth’  —  within 
an  ever- widening  family  idiom.  Here,  the  action  patterns  of  the  parental  unity 
he  encounters  are  of  the  same  specificity  as  he  remembers  from  the  womb.  His 
home  is  a  complex  of  things,  situations  and  events  to  which  he  finds  himself 
‘naturally’  pulled,  which  evoke  his  spontaneous  response.  As  such  it  is  an  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  he  may  continue  to  learn  to  exercise  his  own  specific  choice. 

So  for  example,  the  first  ‘food’  the  child  encounters  in  his  home  is  not 
simply  milk  but  his  own  mother’s  milk,  milk  made  from  the  same  blood  that 
fed  the  embryo,  tinctured  by  the  same  specificity  as  the  parental  unity  of  his 
origin.  Spontaneously  he  finds  it  ‘to  his  liking’,  ‘to  his  taste’. 

The  art  of  parental  nurture 

The  art  of  parental  nurture,  the  art  of  offering  the  nurtural  provision  may  be 
described  as  the  ordering  of  all  the  things,  situations  and  events  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  environment  of  the  home,  in  such  a  way  that  what  is  offered  will  meet 
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the  needs  of  the  child  as  they  unfold  at  each  new  stage  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  womb. 

Following  this  ethological  pattern,  the  ‘material’  which  is  offered  will  be  in 
a  form  which  is  within  his  developing  competence,  that  is,  it  should  be  pre¬ 
digested.  Thus  mother’s  milk  represents  a  further  stage  in  the  process  of  the 
pre-digestion  of  food  from  the  family  table.  But  this  ‘pre-digestion’  pertains  not 
only  to  ‘food’  but  to  the  whole  range  of  family  experience,  to  all  the  action 
patterns  of  his  family  to  which  the  growing  child  may  be  introduced  within  the 
intimacies  of  the  hearth,  and  increasingly  throughout  the  whole  zone  of  the 
familiarised  society  which  we  have  identified  as  home. 

Cf.  The  function  of  parents  lies  in  the  power  to  sensitise  or  ‘familiarise’ 
this  nutriment  for  the  offspring  for  each  new  stage  of  its  journey.  It  is  with 
no  uncertainty  that  nature  has  indicated  to  us  that  not  only  is  it  parent¬ 
hood  which  creates  the  new  and  unique  individuality,  but  that  the  father 
and  the  mother  are  specialists  for  the  specific  nurture  of  their  child  (Pearse 
and  Crocker  1985:  39).  Cf.  also  the  regurgitation  of  the  mother  bird  in 
feeding  her  young. 

In  the  second  place,  in  ethological  nurture,  the  ordering  of  the  nurtural  provi¬ 
sion  has  to  be  what  we  may  describe  as  prevenient. 

In  the  economy  of  the  womb,  the  nurtural  provision  is  not  step  by  step  but 
as  it  were  one  step  ahead,  so  that  what  will  meet  the  need  of  the  growing 
embryo  at  the  next  stage  of  his  development  is  prepared  and  waiting  for  him 
when  that  stage  is  actually  reached.  So  before  the  termination  of  the  pregnancy 
the  mother  is  already  preparing  tor  the  next  stage  of  nurture.  The  production  of 
mother’s  milk  ensures  that  familiarised  food  is  waiting  for  the  child  the 
moment  he  is  ready. 

The  significance  of  this  prevenient  ordering  of  the  provision  of  familiarised 
material  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  means  that  that  to  which  the  child  finds 
himself  eclectively  pulled  is  that  which  fulfils  his  present  growing  need.  In 
response  to  eclectivity  he  chooses  what  fulfils  his  need.  Fie  learns  to  associate 
the  exercise  of  choice  with  the  fulfilment  of  need.  With  the  fulfilment  of  his 
needs  his  confidence  in  responding  to  eclectic  pull  is  established. 

The  actual  art  of  nurture,  however,  need  not  engage  our  attention  further  at 
this  point.  Here  our  concern  is  to  emphasise  that  while  the  mother  continues 
to  play  a  key  role,  the  nurtural  responsibility  for  the  continuing  process  of 
nurtural  provision  remains  essentially  with  the  parental  unity. 

Home  as  nurtural  inheritance 

The  body  mechanism,  assembled  by  the  embryo  in  his  own  specific  way, 
constitutes  his  genetic  inheritance.  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  107)  At  birth 
it  appears  to  be  a  perfect  mechanism  representing  the  potential  capacities  of  the 
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new  child  and  indeed  of  the  new  man.  The  infant  has  the  capacity  to  digest  beef 
steak  and  onions,  as  can  be  shown  experimentally,  using  his  gastric  juices  on 
such  substances.  He  has,  too,  his  own  innate  capacity  for  balance,  as  any 
toddler  can  demonstrate.  Indeed  the  potential  for  the  whole  range  of  his  phys¬ 
ical  capacities  is  laid  down  at  birth.  But  just  as  he  has  to  learn  how  to  use  his 
optical  mechanism  in  order  to  focus,  so  he  has  to  learn  how  to  use  each  and  all 
of  his  physical  apparatus.  It  would  be  suicide  for  him  to  attempt  to  digest  beef 
steak  and  onions,  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  to  try  out  his  balance  on  the  north 
face  of  the  Eiger.  But  as  with  the  assembly  of  the  mechanism,  so  the  unfolding 
of  his  capacities  is  a  development  which  is  specific  to  him.  He  has  to  learn  how 
to  use  his  body  in  his  own  specific  way,  through  the  exercise  of  his  own  choice. 
It  is  this  choice  which  is  facilitated  in  the  nurtural  provision  of  his  home, 
the  ordering  of  the  environment  according  to  his  growing  competence.  Thus, 
the  home  may  be  viewed  as  his  nurtural  inheritance,  which  together  with  his 
genetic  inheritance  forms  the  basis  for  his  specific  growth  and  development. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  either  to  impose  constraints  and  restraints  on  this 
development,  or  to  advance  or  accelerate  it  according  to  parental  whims,  ambi¬ 
tions,  or  ‘theories  of  growth  and  development’,  as  every  parent  or  educationist 
knows,  but  in  ethological  nurture  ‘force  feeding’  of  any  kind,  from  whatever 
motive  is  precluded.  ‘Any  food’,  be  it  nutritional  or  social,  can  fill  a  void  or 
vacuum:  like  the  prevalent  teat,  it  can  keep  the  machine  going.  But  for  the 
fulfilment  of  specific  growth  it  has  to  be  ‘chosen’. 

The  child  then  has  not  only  a  genetic  but  a  nurtural  inheritance,  his  home. 
Home  as  his  nurtural  inheritance  is  the  prevenient  qualitative  locus  in  which 
the  child  may  learn  to  exercise  his  own  specificity,  spontaneously,  naturally;  in 
which  he  learns  to  choose  to  Live.  (See  further  re  genetic  and  nurtural  growth: 
Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  142-3). 

The  second  question  with  which  we  began  this  chapter  on  ‘insights  for  an 
hypothesis  for  experiment’  was:  how  do  we  learn  to  respond  to  eclectic  pull, 
that  is,  to  choose?  We  now  suggest  that  the  ‘answer’  of  the  hypothesis  to  this 
question  is:  ‘through  the  nurture  of  womb  and  home’. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  new  child  has  no  experience  on  which  to  build 
his  development.  In  his  innocence  he  responds  ‘in  faith’  to  eclectic  pull.  It  is  this 
‘faith’  which  is  cultivated  and  established  in  the  ethological  nurture  of  womb 
and  home.  In  ‘faith’  he  learns  to  Live. 

The  familial  home 

In  learning  to  respond  to  eclectivity  in  his  nurture  the  new  child  is  learning  not 
only  to  act  as  a  specificity  -  that  is,  to  fulfil  his  own  specificity  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  learning  to  be  one  of  the  family,  to  be  a  Jones  -  in  his  own  specific 
way,  eclectively  pulled  to  participate  in  the  action  patterns  of  his  parental  unity. 
Thus,  as  the  specificity  of  the  parental  unity  becomes  explicit  in  his  action 
pattern,  so  he  affirms  his  parental  unity  as  a  familial  unity. 
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Or  we  may  say  that  in  his  participation  in  the  action  patterns  of  the  parental 
unity  the  child  affirms  the  home  of  the  parental  unity  as  his  home  —  he  affirms 
it  as  the  familial  home. 

So  feeding  at  the  breast  may  be  thought  of  as  ‘taking  his  place  at  the 

family  table’,  according  to  his  digestive  competence.  For  a  detailed 

account  of  the  art  of  family  nurture,  see  Pearse  1979. 

As  the  home  grows  through  the  ever-widening  excursion  of  the  parents  so 
the  specificity  of  their  unity  becomes  ever  more  explicit  in  their  action  patterns. 
These  action  patterns  continue  to  be  nurturally  prevenient  for  the  growing 
child  and  in  this  way  the  specificity  of  the  parental  unity  becomes  increasingly 
explicit  also  in  his  action  pattern.  The  parental  home  becomes  increasingly 
familial. 

As  the  action  patterns  of  the  parental  unity  represent  various  expressions  of 
its  one  specificity,  so  the  child  in  his  nurture  may  be  viewed  as  unifying,  inte¬ 
grating,  these  action  patterns  in  himself,  that  is,  in  his  own  action  pattern.  Thus 
the  measure  in  which  the  specificity  of  the  parental  unity  becomes  explicit  in 
his  action  pattern  -  that  is,  the  measure  of  his  participation  -  may  be  conceived 
as  an  indication  of  the  maturity  of  the  growing  child.  We  may  also  say  that  in 
turn  the  measure  of  the  maturity  of  the  child  is  an  indication  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  parental  unity. 

Ethological  parenthood 

We  have  already  introduced  the  idea  of  the  process  of  ‘parenthood’  in  our 
introduction  to  human  ethology  (see  Chapter  2). 

We  have  now  discerned  three  functions  which  characterise  the  action  of  the 
parental  unity:  the  creation  of  home  and  the  begetting  and  nurture  of  the  child. 
This  process  of  creation  and  nurture  of  the  parental  unity  we  designate  as  an 
ethological  parenthood  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  39). 

We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  the  developing  home  of  the  parents  which 
provides  the  child  with  the  nutriment  it  needs  for  its  specific  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment.  That  is  to  say,  the  creation  of  home  has  a  nurtural  significance, 
constituting  as  it  does  from  the  very  beginning  a  prevenient  locus  or  culture 
bed  for  the  nurtural  entity.  The  significance  of  this  is  that  ethological  parent¬ 
hood  is  not  understood  as  engendered  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  a  child. 
The  parenthood  which  becomes  explicit  in  home  and  nurture  is  implicit  in  the 
original  unity  of  the  family-in-its-home  ab  initio.  Or  we  may  say  that  for  the 
child  the  parental  home  is  preveniently  familial.  Thus  ethological  parenthood 
appears  as  the  prototype,  or  paradigm,  of  creation  in  the  world  of  Living 
(Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  238). 

Further,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  in  and  through  the  child  that  parenthood 
finds  its  fulfilment,  and  that  the  mature  child  represents  the  fulfilment  of 
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parental  creation  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  142-3;  Pearse  and  Crocker 
1985:  240). 3 

Our  exploration  of  ethological  insights  as  a  hypothesis  for  experiment  has  led 
us  to  the  understanding  of  the  process  of  ethological  parenthood.  We  now 
propose  to  consider  the  significance  of  this  insight  and  to  interpret  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  parenthood  from  a  cosmic  perspective.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction 
we  suggest  that  this  experience  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  wholes  and 
wholeness’. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


Wholes  and  wholeness: 
cosmos  as  a  parenthood’ 


We  begin  by  summarising  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  family  as  a  qualitative 
reality. 

In  falling  in  love  two  partners  are  eclectively  pulled  to  act  as  a  unity,  a  qual¬ 
itative  reality  which  is  manifest  in  their  action  pattern.  As  we  saw,  this  action 
pattern  cannot  be  represented  simply  as  the  sum  of  two  individual  action  patterns 
producing  as  it  were  a  larger  composite  action  pattern.  We  continue  to  recog¬ 
nise  James  and  Margaret  as  husband  and  wife,  each  acting  in  their  own  specific 
way,  but  now  we  recognise  them  as  acting  as  parts  of  their  unity,  ‘the  Jones’. 

Further,  we  also  saw  that  this  unity  cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  an  inherent  opposition  between  the  partners,  through  compromise  or 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  unity  in  which  the  specificity  of  each  is  preserved  and  inte¬ 
grated.  For  that  reason  we  define  it  as  a  unity  of  apposition  -  of  apposite  specific 
diversities.  The  idea  of  appositeness  refers  to  the  qualitative  potential  or  fitness 
of  each  specificity  to  form  a  part  of  the  unity  —  as,  for  example,  the  fitness  of 
lock  and  key.  It  is  in  virtue  of  their  appositeness  that  specific  diversities  are 
eclectively  pulled  to  act  as  parts  of  a  unity  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  18-19). 

Wholes  and  wholeness 

The  specificity  of  the  family  unity  in  which  two  apposite  specific  diversities  are 
eclectively  pulled  to  participate,  may  thus  be  described  as  a  qualitative  reality 
that  has  two  parts  but  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  description 
conforms  to  the  traditional  fundamental  ‘classical’  definition  of  ‘a  whole’.  We 
now  suggest  that  the  qualitative  reality  of  the  specificity  of  the  parental  unity 
may  be  recognised  as  a  whole. 

The  parts  that  constitute  wholes  must  be  specific  diversities  for  it  is  in 
virtue  of  their  specificity  that  such  parts  are  eclectively  pulled  to  act  in  a 
unity  which  is  ‘other  than  additive’.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  whole 
without  eclectivity. 

To  act  as  a  specificity  is  to  act  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  To  act  apart  from 
the  whole  is  to  abrogate  specificity. 
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There  is  an  absolute  distinction  between  wholeness’  and  ‘all-ness’,  ‘all- 

ness’  being  an  attribute  of  the  totality  or  the  all’  of  the  parts. 

It  is  over  sixty  years  since  Smuts  drew  attention  to  ‘the  factor  of  Holism  which 
underlies  the  synthetic  tendency  in  the  universe,  and  is  the  principle  which 
makes  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  wholes  in  the  universe’.  In  his  Preface  to 
Holism  and  Evolution  he  writes,  ‘An  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  this  whole 
making  or  holistic  tendency  .  .  .  has  a  well-marked  ascertainable  character.  .  .  . 
It  is  especially  the  fundamental  concept  of  Holism  which  I  wish  to  explain  and 
justify’  (Smuts  1926). 

Despite  Smuts’  attempt  to  lift  out  of  obscurity  what  he  referred  to  as  ‘a  hith¬ 
erto  neglected  factor  or  principle  of  a  very  important  character’,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  today  this  ‘factor’  remains  to  a  considerable  extent  obscure  and 
lacking  in  definition. 

Like  the  word  ‘family’  (see  above)  ‘whole’/’wholeness’  are  words  in  everyday 
use.  But  they  are  loosely  used.  They  mean  different  things  to  different  people. 
And  as  with  ‘family’  there  appears  to  have  been  little  serious  attempt  to  define 
the  words  with  any  precision,  from  a  scientific,  social  or  cultural  perspective. 
One  exception  is  Bohm’s  treatment  of  ‘wholeness’,  in  relation  to  the  ‘new 
physics’  (see  Bohm  1983). 

Yet  the  unquestioned  ‘value’  which  attaches  to  ‘wholeness’  in  common 
usage,  however  uncertain  our  understanding  may  be,  would  seem  to  indicate 
some  deep-rooted  intuitive  attraction  which  it  exerts  (compare  the  ‘propriety’ 
which  we  suggested  the  word  ‘family’  confers),  for  example  the  marketing  value 
of  undefined  words  such  as  ‘wholefood’. 

It  may  be  that  the  ‘obscurity’  attaching  to  the  meaning  of  ‘whole’  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  tried  to  define  what  is  a  qualitative  reality  in  materio- 
dynamic  terms.  If  we  now  recognise  what  has  traditionally  been  intuitively 
understood  as  a  whole  as  a  qualitative  reality,  then  it  may  be  that  our  etholog- 
ical  approach  will  enable  us  to  recover  the  original  meaning  of  whole/ wholeness 
and  to  appreciate  again  its  true  significance. 

The  experience  of  a  whole  or  wholeness 

Let  us  now  consider  the  experience  of  the  partners  in  the  family  unity  in  terms 
of  wholeness:  the  experience  of  being  eclectively  pulled  to  act  as  a  unity,  that 
is,  to  act  as  parts  of  a  unity. 

We  begin  by  asking,  how  do  the  Jones  express  their  experience?  We  suggest 
that  they  are  expressing  this  experience  when  either  partner  spontaneously 
refers  to  themselves  as  a  family  not  as  ‘he  and  I’,  or  ‘she  and  I,  or  ‘each  of  us’ 
or  ‘both  of  us’  but  as  ‘we ,  meaning  ‘we  as  the  Jones’.  Indeed  this  we-conscious- 
ness  marks  the  experience  of  falling  in  love  from  the  very  beginning:  one  aspect 
of  courtship  may  be  described  as  ‘learning  to  say  we’. 

We  suggest  that  the  ‘we’  refers  to  the  experience  of  the  partners  acting  as 
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parts  of  a  whole,  acting  as  a  whole’:  that  it  represents  what  may  be  described 
as  a  subjective  awareness  of  participating  in  the  specificity  of  a  whole.  Or  we 
may  say  the  ‘whole’  refers  to  the  specificity  to  which  the  partners  are  eclectively 
pulled  to  share  in  their  action  pattern.  We  propose  to  refer  to  this  whole  as  a 
we-whole. 

Once  again,  it  is  important  to  emphasise  that  the  we-whole  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticular  entity  which  can  be  subject  to  analysis:  it  cannot  be  positively  defined 
in  materio-dynamic  terms.  It  is  a  qualitative  reality  -  one  to  which  we  can  only 
‘refer’.  The  we-whole  is  only  to  be  affirmed  as  an  experience.  Thus  the 
affirmation  of ‘we’  bears  the  marks  of  an  apophatic  affirmation.  The  idea  of  the 
‘apophatic’  is  discussed  more  fully  later  in  our  study.  For  the  moment,  however, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  we-whole  is  not  ‘merely’  a  subjective  reference, 
a  solipsism,  which  would  imply  that  it  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  subject. 
Rather  it  refers  to  what  we  have  described  as  an  actional  reality  subjectively 
appreciated. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  term  falling  in  love  is  a  spontaneous  everyday 
expression  used  by  men  and  women  to  describe  the  experience  of  being  eclec¬ 
tively  pulled  to  act  as  a  whole.  So  it  is  interesting  to  note  here  a  similar  everyday 
expression  used  by  men  and  women  in  relation  to  this  experience,  perhaps  with 
intuitive  wisdom,  as  when  the  partners  refer  to  each  other  as  ‘my  better  half’. 

We  may  now  describe  the  nurture  of  the  child  in  terms  of  being  eclectively 
pulled  to  participate  in  the  same  we-whole  as  the  parental  we-whole  of  his 
origin  is  itself  in  process  of  realising  in  its  action  pattern.  He  learns  to  ‘act  as 
one  of  the  we’.  In  this  way  he  affirms  the  parental  we-whole  of  his  origin  as  a 
familial  we-whole  and  in  affirming  the  home  or  action  pattern  of  the  parental 
we-whole  as  one  in  which  he  shares,  he  affirms  it  as  a  familial  home. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  this  participation  which 
underlies  our  understanding  of  a  familial  we-whole.  The  parental  we-whole  can 
only  be  affirmed  by  the  child  as  a  shared  reality,  that  is  as  a  familial  we-whole. 
Further,  the  maturity  of  the  growing  child  may  now  be  understood  in  terms  of 
the  measure  of  his  participation  in  the  familial  we-whole:  that  is,  the  measure 
in  which  the  specificity  of  the  parental  we-whole  of  his  origin  is  realised  in  his 
action  pattern. 

Here  it  is  important  to  emphasise  what  we  have  pointed  out  already,  that  the 
child  is  not  a  reproduction  of  one  or  other  parent,  but  a  specific  individual 
diversity  in  his  own  right.  As  the  nurtural  entity  he  participates  in  the  familial 
we-whole  in  his  own  way;  that  is  to  say,  the  specificity  that  he  is  fulfilling  in  his 
action  pattern  is  a  specific  diversity  of  the  parental  we-whole  of  his  origin.  In 
this  way,  in  his  action  pattern,  the  specificity  of  the  parental  we-whole  of  his 
origin  becomes  further  explicit. 

It  is  then  as  a  mature  individuality,  that  is  as  one  who  has  learned  to  partic¬ 
ipate  as  a  specific  diversity  of  the  familial  we-whole  of  his  origin  that  in  turn  he 
is  eclectively  pulled  to  act  with  another  mature  individual  specific  diversity  —  as 
parts  of  a  new  parental  we-whole,  so  engendering  a  new  parenthood.  Thus  in 
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the  action  pattern  of  this  new  parental  we-whole  what  becomes  further  explicit 
are  the  specificities  of  the  original  parental  we-wholes  of  which  each  partner,  as 
a  nurtured  entity,  is  a  specific  diversity. 

So  we  may  envisage  the  action  pattern  of  each  and  every  new  parental  we- 
whole  arising  in  the  response  to  eclectivity  of  two  mature  individualities,  as 
part  of  a  process  in  which  the  specificity  of  one  original  parental  we-whole 
becomes  progressively  more  explicit.  Or  we  may  understand  each  new  parental 
we-whole  as  a  nurtured  entity  of  one  original  parental  we-whole  in  whose 
action  pattern  it  is  eclectively  pulled  to  participate. 

Ethological  COM-unity 

In  turn  we  are  led  to  envisage  an  ethological  COM-unity  as  a  neighbourhood 
of  family  unities,  in  whose  action  patterns  the  specificity  of  one  parental  we- 
whole  of  origin  becomes  increasingly  explicit.  Or  we  may  say  that  an 
ethological  COM-unity  may  be  viewed  as  a  specific  locus  of  the  process  in 
which  the  specificity  of  one  parental  we-whole  becomes  progressively  explicit 
in  the  developing  action  patterns  of  its  member  families.  In  that  sense  the  etho¬ 
logical  COM-unity  may  be  thought  of  as  itself  a  nurtured  entity  of  the 
specificity  of  one  original  parental  we-whole. 

The  idea  of  an  ethological  COM-unity,  as  a  grouping  of  families  in  which 
each  finds  opportunities  for  the  development  of  its  own  specificity  in 
response  to  eclectivity,  and  at  the  same  time  contributes  to  a  further 
diversification  of  one  original  parental  we-whole  of  origin  is  subtle  and 
complex.  It  is  not  explored  here.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  such  a 
COM-unity  of  families,  how  it  is  structured,  and  how  it  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  is  the  basic  question  addressed  in  the  Peckham  Experiment  and  the 
Coventry  Experiment.1  Here  we  simply  refer  to  the  idea  as  part  of  our 
ethological  understanding. 

If  we  now  conceive  of  mankind  in  terms  of  one  ethological  COM-unity  of 
families,  then  the  growth  and  development  of  man  appears  as  a  process  in 
which  one  specificity,  the  specificity  of  one  parental  we-whole  of  origin, 
becomes  progressively  explicit  in  the  action  patterns  of  the  families  of  man. 
Thus  from  an  ethological  perspective  man  as  a  COM-unity  may  be  conceived 
as  the  nurtured  entity  of  one  original  parental  we-whole  of  his  origin. 

In  this  way  the  Peckham  experience  leads  us  to  conceive  of  three  ultimate 
specificities:  1)  the  specificity  of  an  ultimate  parental  we-whole  of  origin;  2)  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten,  viz.  the  specificity  which  man  is  realising  in  his 
action  pattern,  as  the  nurtured  entity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole;  3)  the 
specificity  of  eclectivity  as  an  ultimate  dynamic.  We  now  consider  these  three 
ultimate  specificities. 
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1  The  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  ethological  process  of  nurture  the  specificity  that  any 
parental  we-whole  is  realising  in  its  action  pattern,  in  response  to  eclectivity, 
may  be  viewed  as  the  specificity  of  a  nurtured  entity  of  one  parental  we-whole 
of  its  origin.  But  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  cannot  be 
envisaged  as  the  specificity  of  a  nurtured  entity. 

The  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  cannot  refer  to  the 
specificity  of  a  we-whole  which  it  is  realising  in  its  action  pattern  in  response 
to  eclectivity,  but  to  the  specificity  of  the  we-whole  which  the  ultimate  parental 
we-whole  simply  is,  in  itself.  It  cannot  be  conceived  as  arising  in  response  to 
eclectivity.  It  is  unbegotten’,  and,  as  it  has  no  origin,  we  conceive  of  it  as  itself 
the  origin:  the  original  we-whole. 

2  The  specificity  of  man  as  the  Begotten  of  the  ultimate 
parental  we-whole 

In  nurture  the  specificity  which  the  child  is  realising/ fulfilling,  is  that  specificity 
in  whose  action  pattern  the  specificity  of  the  parental  we-whole  becomes 
further  explicit. 

Thus  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  which  man  is  fulfilling  as  the  nurtured 
entity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  is  that  specificity  in  whose  action 
pattern  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  is  wholly  explicit. 

Fundamental  in  our  ethological  understanding  is  the  idea  that  specific  diver¬ 
sities,  as  qualitative  realities,  cannot  be  apprehended  directly,  in  themselves,  but 
only  in  relation  to  the  world  of  materio-dynamic  reality,  that  is,  in  action 
patterns.  That  is  to  say,  action  patterns  are  an  indirect  manifestation  of  quali¬ 
tative  reality.  The  specificity  that  we  recognise  in  action  pattern  is  not  the 
specificity,  the  qualitative  reality,  in  itself,  but  what  we  may  refer  to  as  its 
‘imprint’  on  materio-dynamic  reality. 

We  have  also  referred  to  action  pattern  as  the  ‘stamp’  of  specificity  on 
materio-dynamic  action.  ‘Imprint’  and  ‘stamp’  are  terms  drawn  from  materio- 
dynamic  reality  and  may  also  be  referred  to  as  ‘waxen’  or  ‘mirror’  image.  There 
are  no  qualitative  equivalents  for  these  terms  -  but  we  note  a  similar  figurative 
use  in  the  New  Testament.  Compare  eikon  (likeness)  and  charakter  (express 
image)  (1  Cor.  11:  7;  2  Cor.  4:  4;  Col.  1:  5;  Heb.  1:  3). 

Thus  we  may  say,  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  the  specificity  which  man 
will  ultimately  fulfil  in  his  action  pattern  as  the  nurtured  entity  of  the  ultimate 
parental  we-whole  is  the  specificity  in  whose  action  pattern  the  specificity  of 
the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  is  wholly  explicit  through/in  its  imprint.  In 
that  sense  we  may  also  affirm  it  with  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we- 
whole,  as  an  ultimate  specificity. 
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3  The  specificity  of  the  ultimate  dynamic  of eclectivity 

We  have  described  how  the  child  as  a  nurtured  entity  is  eclectively  pulled  to 
participate  in  the  specificity  of  the  we-whole  which  the  parental  we-whole  of 
his  origin  is  itself  in  process  of  realising:  that  is,  to  realise  it  in  his  action 
pattern.  As  we  put  it,  the  child  as  a  nurtured  entity  is  learning  to  respond  in 
his  own  way,  as  one  of  the  we,  to  the  same  eclectic  pull  as  that  to  which  the 
parental  we-whole  of  his  origin  responds. 

But  we  now  see  that  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole,  as  the  origin,  cannot 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  realisation  of  a  we-whole.  It  does  not  originate 
in  response  to  eclectivity.  Thus  the  dynamic  of  eclectivity,  to  which  man 
responds  as  a  nurtured  entity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  has  to  be 
conceived  as  originating  from  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  itself.  Or  we  may 
say,  man  is  eclectively  pulled  to  participate  in  his  own  way,  not  in  the  specificity 
of  the  we-whole  which  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  is  realising,  but  in  the 
specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  itself. 

In  that  sense  the  ultimate  specificity  of  eclectivity  may  be  recognised  as  the 
dynamic  of  the  filial  relation  between  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental 
we-whole  and  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  which  man  is  realising  in  his 
action  pattern.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  in  learning  to  participate  in  the 
specificity  of  the  we-whole  which  his  parental  we-whole  is  realising  that  the 
child  affirms  the  parental  we-whole  of  his  origin  as  a  familial  we-whole  (see 
Chapter  4).  So  we  may  now  say  that  as  man  fulfils  his  specificity  as  the  Begot¬ 
ten  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  in  response  to  eclectivity,  he  visions  his 
participation,  as  one  of  the  we’,  in  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we- 
whole  itself.  In  this  way  he  affirms  in  his  action  pattern  the  ultimate  parental 
we-whole  as  an  ultimate  familial  we-whole. 

And  he  affirms  the  ultimate  specificity  of  eclectivity  as  its  filial  dynamic. 

The  created  world  as  the  nurtural  context  of  man 

In  our  understanding  of  ethological  parenthood,  the  home  as  the  action 
pattern  or  creation  of  the  parental  we-whole,  constitutes  the  nurtural  context 
of  the  child,  the  means  through  which  he  fulfils  his  ethological  potential. 

In  the  first  place,  he  encounters  the  action  pattern  of  the  parental  we-whole, 
fragmented  as  action  patterns,  that  is  in  a  form  fitted  to  his  developing  capacity. 
Second,  he  encounters  the  parental  action  patterns  of  home  as  prevenient, 
waiting,  as  we  have  put  it,  for  the  moment  when  he  is  ready  to  choose  them 
according  to  his  specific  needs.  The  growing  child  is  eclectively  pulled  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  these  action  patterns  in  his  own  way.  In  his  response  he  makes  them 
his  own  and  in  this  way  the  specificity  of  the  one  action  pattern  of  the  parental 
we-whole  becomes  further  explicit  in  his  action  pattern.  In  this  way,  the 
parental  action  pattern  of  home  constitutes  the  nurtural  context  of  the  child, 
the  means  of  fulfilling  his  potential. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  things,  situations  and  events  which  we  recognise  as 
the  created  world,  as  the  nurtural  context  of  man. 

The  world  into  which  man  is  born  may  then  be  visioned  as  one  action 
pattern,  the  home  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  which  man  in  his  nurture 
encounters  as  a  prevenient  home  in  fragmented  form,  that  is  as  action  patterns. 

But  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  action  pattern(s)  of  the  ultimate  parental  we- 
whole.  The  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  does  not  respond  to 
eclectivity,  and  hence  does  not  express  itself  in  action  pattern.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  is 
wholly  explicit,  wholly  expressed  in  its  image ,  in  the  action  pattern  of  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

This  leads  us  to  affirm  that  the  action  pattern  of  the  specificity  of  the 
Begotten  is  the  form  (the  only  form)  in  which  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate 
parental  we-whole  may  be  encountered,  recognised  in  the  created  world. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  things,  situations  and  events  of  the  created 
world,  visioned  as  the  action  pattern  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  may  be 
conceived  as  the  nurtural  context  of  man;  that  in  response  to  eclectivity,  man 
encounters  this  (fragmented  as  action  patterns)  preveniently;  that,  as  he  unifies 
them  ‘bit  by  bit’  in  himself,  and  realises  them  in  his  action  pattern,  so  he  fulfils 
his  ethological  potential  as  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  of  the  ultimate 
parental  we-whole.2 

According  to  our  nurtural  principle,  the  affirmation  of  a  familial  we-whole 
is  grounded  in  the  participation  of  the  nurtural  entity  in  the  parental  we- 
whole,  as  ‘one  of  the  we’.  In  that  sense  the  action  pattern  of  the  nurtured  entity 
is  itself  an  affirmation  of  a  familial  we-whole. 

Thus,  as  man  realises  in  himself  the  created  world  as  the  action  patterns  of 
the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  so  he  affirms  in  his  action  pattern  the  specificity 
of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  as  a  familial  we-whole  and  the  created  world 
as  a  prevenient  familial  home  in  which  he  learns  to  fulfil  his  ethos  in  response 
to  eclectivity.  And  at  the  same  time  in  this  response  he  affirms  the  specificity  of 
eclectivity  as  the  filial  dynamic  of  the  filial  home. 

We  now  suggest  that  our  interpretation  of  the  (Peckham)  experience  of  etho¬ 
logical  parenthood  from  a  cosmic  perspective  leads  us  to  a  cosmic  theory: 
cosmos  as  a  parenthood \  a  cosmic  process  of  nurture  in  which  man,  in  response 
to  eclectivity,  affirms  creation  as  the  prevenient  home  of  an  ultimate  familial 
we-whole  in  which  he  learns  to  fulfil  his  ethos  or  potential  as  one  of  the  ‘we’. 

We  complete  this  discussion  by  suggesting  a  qualification  of  the  form  in 
which  our  theory  has  been  expressed. 

Wholeness  and  holiness 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  English  words  ‘wholeness’  and  ‘holiness’  are 
etymologically  related,  deriving  from  a  common  root.  Holy  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  halig  but  from  this  root  we  also  derive  whole ,  wholeness ,  heal ’ 
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health  and  the  greeting  hail!  In  German  we  have  heilig  and  the  greeting  heil! 

Thus  from  one  root  are  derived  two  apparently  distinctive  strains  of 
meaning.  For  convenience  we  will  refer  to  them  as  the  ‘religious’  and  the 
‘secular’,  without  begging  the  question  of  the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms. 

This  situation  is  paralleled  in  Latin,  French  and  Greek.  The  following  brief 
references  we  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  point.  They  are  drawn 
largely  from  Weekley  (1921)  and  Partridge  (1966),  the  latter  providing  consid¬ 
erable  etymological  detail  (compare  also  Tillich  1953:  I62ff.,  242f£). 

The  Latin  root  sanct  gives  sanctus  =  holy.  Eng  sanctification:  Fr  saint.  It  also 
gives  Fr  sain  =  healthy  (cf.  sain  et  saufi).  saint  and  sain  are  also  linked  through 
the  common  root  sacer. 

Latin  salus  =  health  gives  Fr  salut  =  salvation .  The  related  salvus  =  safe , 
unharmed ’  well \  gives  the  greeting  salve!  It  also  gives  Eng  salvation.  In  the 
Vulgate,  the  word  translated  as  salus  is  the  Gk  soteria  =  salvation,  but  in  the 
Wycliffe  translation  of  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered  as  health  (compare  the 
Wycliffe  translation  of  knowledge  of  salvation  =  gnosis  soterias  (Luke  1:  77)  as 
science  of  health  (MacLeod  1956:  63). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  sodzo  is  variously  translated  as  to  save  or  to 
make  whole.  A  good  example  of  such  ambivalence  is  to  be  found  in  the  story 
of  the  healing  at  Lystra  in  Acts:  the  Authorised  Version  gives  healed,  the  Revised 
Version  made  whole ;  with  marg.  alternative  to  be  saved.  The  New  English  Bible 
and  Jerusalem  Bible  (with  scholarly  subtlety?)  use  the  word  cured  —  without 
reference  to  either  souls  or  bodies! 

In  contemporary  usage  the  distinction  between  wholeness ,  with  a  secular 
reference  (as  in  health),  and  holiness ,  with  unequivocal  religious  nuance,  has 
become  more  marked.  But  the  fact  that  both  words  derive  from  a  common  root 
may  point  to  an  original  intuitive  understanding  which  transcends  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  And  this  would  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  instances  in  which  the  words 
seem  to  be  interchangeable.  For  example,  ‘in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  a  Holy 
child  was  not  a  religious  child  but  a  child  who  was  full  of  life  and  vitality’ 
(MacLeod  1956:  63).  And,  in  the  Wycliffe  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  story  of  Zaccaeus,  we  have,  ‘today  health  [not  salvation ]  is  come  to  this 
house’.  So  too  the  many  examples  of  Gk  sozo.  And  today,  in  theological  and 
religious  usage  the  concept  of  salvation  is  not  uncommonly  linked  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  wholeness  (see,  for  example,  Tillich  1953:  68,  124,  162;  Peacocke 
1971:  197). 

We  suggest  that  a  possible  explanation  of  such  usage  is  to  view  the  two 
strains  of  meaning  as  originally  representing  two  perspectives  of  experience:  the 
religious,  sub  specie  aeternitatis ,  and  the  secular,  sub  specie  humanitatisr,  in  which 
case,  the  holy  or  holiness  may  be  understood  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  a  whole 
or  wholeness ,  that  is,  its  cosmic  reference. 

‘The  secular  is  the  realm  of  preliminary  concern;  it  lacks  holiness.  All 

finite  relations  are  in  themselves  secular.  None  of  them  is  holy.  The  holy 
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and  the  secular  seem  to  exclude  each  other.  But  again  the  contrast  is 
ambiguous.  The  holy  embraces  itself  and  the  secular.  Everything  secular 
is  implicitly  related  to  the  holy.  It  can  become  the  bearer  of  the  holy.  The 
divine  can  become  manifest  in  it.  Nothing  is  essentially  and  inescapably 
secular. 

‘Everything  has  the  dimension  of  depth,  and  in  the  moment  in  which 
the  third  dimension  is  actualised,  holiness  appears.  Everything  secular  is 
potentially  sacred,  open  to  consecration  (Tillich  1953:  241-2). 

So  Weekley  sees  the  original  meaning  of  holy  as  wholesome/health  and 
cites  Matt.  9:  12. 

We  now  propose  to  refer  throughout  our  text  to  the  specificity  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  parental  we-whole,  the  origin ,  as  the  parental  We-Holy  to  the  specificity 
which  man  is  fulfilling  as  the  Begotten  of  the  parental  We-Holy  to  the  ultimate 
familial  we-whole  as  the  familial  We-Holy;  to  the  ultimate  specificity  of 
Eclectivity  as  the  filial  dynamic  of  the  familial  We-Holy. 

We  close  this  section  with  two  notes: 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  theory  of  cosmos  as  a  parenthood 
is  not  a  speculative  theory  but  an  interpretation  of  a  particular  mode  of  human 
experience.  It  is  essentially  experiential,  and  can  only  be  understood  in  relation 
to  this  experience.  Apart  from  that  it  has  no  meaning. 

It  is  equally  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  theory  takes  the  form  of 
an  apophatic  statement  or  affirmation  -  the  experiential  qualitative  realities  to 
which  it  refers  cannot  be  expressed  positively  in  materio-dynamic  terms,  but 
require  a  form  of  expression  of  their  own.  In  both  these  aspects,  the  experien¬ 
tial  and  the  apophatic,  it  corresponds  to  the  credal  affirmations  of  the  primitive 
church  which,  as  we  noted,  are  apophatic  and  only  to  be  understood  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  experience  of  the  church.  In  their  apophatic  statements  the  early 
church  had  recourse  to  ‘negative’  qualifications  in  order  to  indicate  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  terms  drawn  from  the  created  world  to  express  their  experience  of 
uncreated  reality.  In  our  theory  we  make  use  of  positive  qualitative  terms  to 
overcome  this  particular  inadequacy.  We  explore  this  ‘apophatic’  correspon¬ 
dence  more  fully  in  Chapter  7. 


Part  III 

The  method  of  correspondence  (I) 


CHAPTER  SIX 


The  method  of  correspondence 


We  concluded  Chapter  1  with  the  suggestion  that  the  problem  of  under¬ 
standing  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  related  to  the  loss 
of  the  experience  which  underlies  that  doctrine. 

Divorced  from  the  experience  it  can  yield  little  meaning.  But  if  the  dogma 
in  itself  does  not  lead  to  the  experience,  how  is  the  experience  to  be  recovered? 
A  theological  impasse? 

In  this  chapter  we  consider  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  experience  of  the 
primitive  church,  by  a  method  which  resolves  the  impasse,  which  we  call  the 
method  of  correspondence.  (See  note  contrasting  Paul  Tillich’s  ‘Method  of 
Correlation’  at  end  of  this  chapter.) 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  our  theory,  ‘cosmos  as  a  parenthood’, 
we  are  confronted  by  two  cosmic  theories,  a  theological  and  an  ethological.  But 
certain  ‘similarities’  are  evident. 

1  The  ethological  presents  a  view  of  qualitative  reality  in  its  relation  to  the 
quantitative  world;  the  theological,  a  view  of  uncreated  reality  in  its  relation 
to  the  created  world. 

2  The  idea  of  ‘human  optimality’  is  central  to  both  theories.  We  have  defined 
ethological  optimality  as  Living.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  formulation  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  arose  out  of  an  experience  which  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  affirmed  as  ‘eternal  life’,  the  true  life  of  man. 

This  understanding  is  emphasised  by  John  Meyendorff.  ‘What  makes 
man  truly  man  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  man  is  not  an 
autonomous  and  self  sufficient  being;  his  humanity  consists  firstly  in  an 
openness  to  the  Absolute  ...  to  creativity  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and 
secondly  in  the  fact  that  God  meant  this  openness  when  He  created  man 
and  that  therefore,  communion  and  participation  in  the  divine  life  and 
glory  is  man’s  natural  element  (Meyendorff  1978:  175). 

3  Both  are  interpretations  of  a  particular  human  experience  understood  as  a 
nurtural  process  which  leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  created  potential. 

4  Both  affirm  elements  in  that  experience  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
in  materio-dynamic  terms.  The  ethological  theory  originates  in  certain 
insights  into  the  experience  of  qualitative  realities.  The  dogma  of  the  Trinity 
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originates  in  the  consciousness  of  the  primitive  church  as  their  intuitive 
understanding  of  an  ultimate  uncreated  reality  which  for  them  was  the  tran¬ 
scendent  ground  of  their  experience. 

5  Both  describe  the  nurtural  experience  as  one  of  participation  in  these 
realities.  In  ethology,  man  (fulfilling  his  vocation  as  the  specificity  of  the 
Begotten)  participates  in  the  familial  We-Holy.  In  theology,  man  (as  the 
prosopon  of  the  Son)  participates  in  the  life  of  the  Trinity. 

6  Each  presents  a  directive  factor.  In  the  ethological  theory,  Eclectivity  as  the 
filial  dynamic  of  the  We-Holy;  in  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

7  In  the  ethological  theory,  in  response  to  this  directive  factor,  man  Lives.  In 
the  theological,  what  makes  man  truly  man  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit. 

8  In  the  ethological  theory,  qualitative  reality  cannot  be  apprehended’  in 
itself,  but  only  in  action  pattern ,  that  is  in  relation  to  the  quantitative.  In  the 
theological  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  uncreated  reality  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
cannot  be  apprehended’  in  itself,  its  inner  life  remains  a  mystery  beyond  our 
understanding.  It  is  with  the  energeia ,  that  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  created  world,  that  the  study  of  theology  is  primarily  concerned. 

We  suggest  that  these  ‘similarities’  are  indicative  of  what  may  be  described  as  a 
certain  correspondence  between  the  two  theories.  We  shall  try  to  show  that  when 
we  set  the  cosmic  theory,  cosmos  as  a  parenthood’,  side  by  side  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  understood  as  a  cosmic  theory’,  that  is  in  its 
essential  and  economic  aspects,  it  is  possible  to  identify  points  of  correspon¬ 
dence  between  them.  The  exploration  of  this  correspondence  constitutes  the 
basis  of  our  study. 

This  correspondence  does  not  lie  in  any  verbal  similarity.  In  this  respect  the 
ethological  theory  and  the  dogma  could  hardly  be  more  different.  But  if  we 
approach  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  essentially  the  expression  of  the 
transcendent  ground  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church,  then  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  correspondence  lies  in  the  awareness  that  the  experience  which  gave 
rise  to  the  doctrine  is  the  ‘same  experience’  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  our  etho¬ 
logical  theory.  Moreover,  the  points  of  correspondence  are  neither  sporadic  nor 
random.  Rather  they  appear  as  cumulative  in  such  a  way  that  an  overall  corre¬ 
spondence  emerges  between  the  two  theories.  And  further,  it  is  striking  that 
many  of  the  suggested  points  of  correspondence  relate  to  major  issues  in  the 
history  of  religious  tradition:  for  example,  the  apophatic  tradition;  the  credal 
controversy  over  the  filioque  clause;  the  meaning  of  matter  and  the  idea  of 
creation  ‘ ex  nihilo ;  St  Maximus’  idea  of  creation  as  a  ‘first  incarnation  of 
the  Logos’.  We  also  find  a  similar  correspondence  between  our  cosmic  theory 
and  the  tradition  of  Mariology  -  Mary  Theotokos ,  Mary  Virgin  Mother,  the 
Dormition  of  Mary,  Mary  Orans—  interpreted  as  the  liturgical  expression  of  the 
experience  of  the  early  church. 

Let  us  consider  the  implications  of  such  a  correspondence. 

Both  the  theory  and  the  dogma  are  essentially  related  to  a  particular  form  of 
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human  experience-,  they  are  expressions  of  the  ultimate  or  transcendent  ground 
of  that  experience.  In  theology  the  experience  is  understood  in  terms  of  created 
and  uncreated  being;  in  ethology,  in  terms  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
reality. 

In  the  original  experience  of  the  primitive  church,  in  their  response  to  the 
Spirit,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  being  ‘directed’.  What  is  affirmed  in  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  an  intuitive  awareness  that  created  being  is  ‘directed’  by 
uncreated  being.  How  this  comes  about  is  elaborated  in  liturgy  and  tradition 
in  terms  drawn  from  a  pre-scientific,  pre-conceptual  understanding  of  the 
created  world.  That  is  to  say,  without  being  able  to  define  the  factual  basis 
for  their  intuition  they  acted  with  a  deep  intuitive  consciousness  of  its  truth: 
experientia  docet. 

The  Year  of  Grace  refers  to  the  ‘great  intuitions  lived  by  the  apostle  Paul’ 
and  ‘warns  of  the  dangers  of  transforming  them  into  intellectual  systems’ 
(Commentary  on  Orthodox  Calendar  1980:  52). 

‘Only  now,  as  intuitive  apprehension  seems  to  be  wearing  thin  and 
threadbare,  we  suggest  that  in  the  study  of  Living  we  are  being  led  to 
suspect  that  there  may  even  be  a  physical  basis  for  these  primitive  intu¬ 
itive  actions’  (Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  26). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  that  lies  behind  our  cosmic  theory  arises  as 
a  result  of  the  experimental  testing  of  certain  insights.  These  insights  which 
constituted  the  hypothesis  of  the  original  experiment  are  related  to  the  ‘direc¬ 
tion’  of  quantitative  reality  by  qualitative  factors  in  Living.  In  the  case  of  our 
experimental  hypothesis,  however,  what  is  posited  is  not  simply  that  in  Living, 
in  response  to  a  qualitative  dynamic,  man’s  organic  mechanism  is  ‘directed’ 
by  qualitative  reality.  But,  in  addition,  it  offers  insights  into  the  conditions 
through  which  this  comes  about,  in  terms  that  are  consonant  with  the  contem¬ 
porary  understanding  of  physical  science. 

As  we  have  noted,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  original  insights  were 
confirmed  in  the  experience  of  the  member  families  in  the  experiment  —  at  least 
in  a  measure  sufficient  to  warrant  this  claim.  To  that  extent,  however  limited, 
this  confirmation  validates  the  potential  of  the  hypothesis  as  an  ‘instrument’ 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  experience  of  Living;  that  is,  the  experience  the 
ground  of  which  is  envisaged  in  our  cosmic  theory. 

But  if  our  correspondence  exercise  between  the  two  theories  proves  to  be 
valid,  we  are  led  to  suggest  that  the  hypothesis  may  also  be  conceived  as  an 
‘instrument’  for  the  recovery  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church.  And  in 
this  way  it  may  offer  the  possibility  of  overcoming  the  theological  impasse  to 
which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter:  experimentum  docet. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  this  Living  experience  can  be  produced  by 
technological  manipulation.  What  is  affirmed  is  that  there  are  certain 
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appropriate  physical  conditions  which  are  essential  for  the  cultivation  of 

its  growth  and  development. 

There  are,  however,  two  qualifications  attaching  to  this  possibility. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  argued  that  the  terms  of  the  original  doctrine  do 
not  in  themselves  lead  to  the  experience  that  gave  rise  to  them.  It  now  appears 
that  the  reverse  of  this  statement  is  also  true  -  that  the  experience  can  no  longer 
be  expressed  in  the  traditional  terms  of  the  doctrine. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  mode  of  the  intuitive  thinking  of  the  primitive  church 
and  thus  the  expression  of  their  intuitive  understanding  -  the  way  in  which 
they  interpreted  their  experience  -  reflects  a  pre-scientific  world  view  no  longer 
open  to  us.  Thus  even  if  it  proves  possible  for  us  to  recover  and  share  in  the 
Living  experience  which  gave  rise  to  the  intuitive  affirmation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  original  terms  in  which  that  affirmation  is  expressed  would  no 
longer  be  immediately  meaningful  to  us  in  relation  to  that  experience  as  it  was 
for  the  Fathers.  In  this  sense,  the  experience  does  not  lead  to  the  traditional 
dogma.  It  would  seem  that  the  original  mode  of  communication  no  longer 
serves  its  original  purpose. 

Despite  what  is  affirmed  about  the  ‘lost  consciousness’  of  the  primitive 
church,  this  experience  may  still  be  encountered  today,  though  in  a  minority  of 
individuals  and  communities  for  whom  the  original  terms  of  expression  remain 
meaningful.  But  even  in  such  an  encounter  modern  man  would  still  find  it 
difficult  to  interpret  the  traditional  expression  of  the  doctrine  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

Second,  in  view  of  this  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  expe¬ 
rience  to  which  each  of  our  cosmic  theories  relates  is  described  in  ethological 
terms  as  Living  and  in  theological  terms  as  eternal  life,  yet  in  neither  theory  is 
the  experience  zAd'/f'affirmed  as  ‘ethological’  or  ‘theological’.  The  terms  used  in 
both  cases  are  simply  a  means  of  describing  an  experience  recognised  as  the 
fulfilment  of  human  optimality,  the  ethos  or  the  potential  of  the  human 
species,  ‘true  human  life’. 

Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis  as 
an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  we 
shall  have  to  consider  the  terms  in  which  that  significance  is  expressed  (see 
Chapter  24). 1 

We  now  explore  further  our  suggestion  that  the  theory  of  cosmos  as  a 
parenthood  corresponds  to  the  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

As  we  have  emphasised,  it  is  fundamental  to  our  ethological  understanding  that 
the  specific  diversities  as  qualitative  realities  cannot  be  approached  ‘directly’,  in 
themselves;  they  are  only  to  be  apprehended  as  action  patterns;  that  is  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  materio-dynamic  world  which  forms  what  we  have  called  the 
physical  basis  of  their  realisation. 

But  though  they  are  only  to  be  encountered  in  their  relation  to  the  materio- 
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dynamic  realities,  this  still  leaves  open  the  question  of  the  nature  of  these  qual¬ 
itative  realities  in  themselves,  that  is,  as  it  were,  behind  their  manifestation. 

Our  theory  therefore  offers  two  distinct,  though  not  unrelated,  aspects  of 
study:  1)  the  study  of  the  qualitative  realities  in  themselves;  2)  the  study  of  the 
manifestation  of  these  realities  in  the  materio-dynamic  world  of  creation. 

We  suggest  that  the  distinction  between  these  two  aspects  of  ethological 
study  corresponds  to  the  distinction  which  theology  draws  in  its  approach  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention  (see 
Chapter  1). 

In  patristic  theology  the  uncreated  Holy  Trinity  is  not  to  be  approached’  in 
itself;  in  its  inner  life  it  remains  a  mystery  beyond  our  understanding.  It  is  with 
the  energeia ,  the  manifestation  of  the  Trinity  in  the  created  world,  that  the 
study  of  theology  is  primarily  concerned. 

Essential  theology  (theology  proper)  is  concerned  with  ‘the  being’  or  ‘  ousia 
of  God,  the  inner  life  of  the  Trinity,  the  essential  Trinity,  the  uncreated  realities 
in  themselves.  Economic  theology,  the  study  of  the  oikonomia ,  is  concerned 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  uncreated  in  relation  to  the  created  realm,  that  is 
the  energeia ,  the  divine  energies,  God’s  action  in  creation.2 

Following  this  distinction,  we  will  pursue  the  theme  of  our  suggested  corre¬ 
spondence  between  our  ethological  theory  and  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity: 
first,  with  reference  to  the  essential  Trinity  and  second,  with  reference  to  the 
economic  Trinity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  both 
the  theory  and  the  dogma  are  expressions  arising  from  nurtural  experience  — 
ethological  and  ecclesial.  It  is  on  the  experience  of  ethological  parenthood  that 
the  theory  of  cosmos  as  a  parenthood  is  based.  It  is  as  the  ground  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  becoming  the  Son  of  the  Father,  in  response  to  the  Spirit,  that  the 
uncreated  reality  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  affirmed. 

Both  theory  and  doctrine  are  essentially  experiential.  Apart  from  their 
related  experience  they  have  no  meaning:  neither  may  be  affirmed  ‘outside  of 
ourselves’.  They  are  expressions  of ‘participation’  or  ‘communion’. 

Additional  note  on  Tillich's  \ Method  of  Correlation 

Tillich  refers  to  the  distortion  of  religious  concepts  within  the  church  and 
their  consequent  rejection  by  the  secular  world.  The  aim  of  his  Method  of 
Correlation  is  to  ‘reinterpret  the  great  Christian  symbols  of  the  past  in  a  way 
that  restores  meaning  to  some  of  them’  (Tillich  1963:  87). 

The  method  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  gospel  answers  questions 
implicit  in  the  human  condition.  Each  age  asks  its  own  existential  questions. 
The  method  of  correlation  explains  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith  through 
existential  questions  and  theological  answers  in  mutual  interdependence.  It 
suggests  an  appropriate  symbol  as  an  answer  to  a  particular  question.  These 
vary  in  different  cultures  (Tillich  1959:  208-9;  Tillich  1953:  68).  See  also 
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Galloway  (1967:  102—3)  on  the  significance  of  the  ‘mutual  interdependence’  of 
this  question  and  answer  approach. 

Today,  for  example,  according  to  Tillich,  the  questions  arise  from  man’s 
finitude,  his  experience  of  alienation  or  ‘estrangement’  which  he  understands  as 
‘sin’  (see  Tillich  1963:  98)  and  the  ‘answer’  of  the  gospel  is  St  Paul’s  ‘New 
Being’.  ‘The  New  Being  refers  to  the  experience  of  the  church,  where  the  New 
Being  is  real.  .  .  .  The  church  is  a  group  of  people  who  express  a  new  reality  by 
which  they  have  been  grasped  ...  a  power  from  beyond  existence  .  .  .  which 
overcomes  estrangement’  (Tillich  1959:  212-13;  see  also  Tillich  1953:  55—6). 

The  question  that  Tillich  does  not  address  is  what  is  involved  in  being 
grasped.  Simply  to  affirm  that  we  can  be  grasped  by  an  experience  which  over¬ 
comes  alienation  does  not  in  itself  re-interpret  the  symbol  of  New  Being. 

He  himself  is  indeed  both  sceptical  and  ambivalent  about  the  ‘Method’.  For 
example,  ‘How  this  situation,  i.e.  loss  of  meaning  of  symbols,  can  be  overcome 
without  a  fundamental  reformation  of  the  way  in  which  Christianity  expresses 
its  symbols  .  .  .  preaches  them,  interprets  them,  I  really  do  not  know  .  .  .  how 
secular  man  can  understand  and  be  moved  by  them  .  .  .  but  I  believe  it  may  be 
possible  ...  if  symbols  are  given  meaningful  expression  we  might  just  awaken 
them  to  life  again’  (Tillich  1965:  89). 

And  again  he  speaks  about  ‘waiting  for  NEW  symbols  which  may  come  in 
the  future’.  ‘True  living  symbols  should  be  immediately  understandable  ...  we 
can’t  invent  them  .  .  .  they  may  come  and  exert  power  over  us  and  then  the  old 
ones  disappear.’  His  account  of  a  discussion  with  Reinhold  Niebuhr  on  the 
problem  of  giving  meaning  today  to  the  idea  of  ‘original  sin’  is  very  revealing: 
Niebuhr’s  response  was  ‘Let’s  drop  if!  (Tillich  1965:  89). 

See  further  the  note  on  Tillich  and  Polanyi  at  the  end  of  Chapter  18. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


The  inner  Trinity: 
‘the  familial  We-Holy’ 


The  familial  We-Holy  (Chapter  5)  refers  to  one  or  three  qualitative  realities: 

The  specific  diversity  (specificity)  of  the  We-Holy 
or 

The  specific  diversity  (specificity)  of  the  parental  We-Holy 
The  specific  diversity  (specificity)  of  the  Begotten 
The  specific  diversity  (specificity)  of  Eclectivity. 

The  Inner  Trinity  is  affirmed  as  one  or  three  uncreated  realities: 

The  ousia,  the  being  of  God  as  Holy 
or 

The  prosopon  of  the  Father 
The  prosopon  of  the  Son 
The  prosopon  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  will  now  consider  these  realities  and  their  relationships  in  themselves ,  that 
is  apart  from  their  manifestation  in  the  created  world. 

1  We  suggest  that  the  We-Holy,  understood  as  three  specific  diversities,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  ousia  of  God  as  Trinity,  that  the  specificity  of  the  parental 
We-Holy  corresponds  to  the  prosopon  of  the  Father;  that  the  specificity  of 
the  Begotten  corresponds  to  the  prosopon  of  the  Son;  that  the  specificity  of 
the  dynamic  of  eclectivity  corresponds  to  the  prosopon  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2  We  suggest  that  the  pattern  of  ethological  nurture,  as  in  the  familial  We- 
Holy,  corresponds  to  the  pattern  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

To  explore  this  suggested  correspondence  we  propose  to  consider  some  of  the 
main  elements  in  the  original  patristic  understanding  of  the  essential  Trinity. 
The  credal  statement  of  the  essential  Trinity  is  found  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 

I  believe  in  One  God  the  Father  almighty;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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the  only  begotten  son  of  God;  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  ages.  Light 
of  light,  true  God  of  True  God.  begotten  not  made,  of  one  substance 
(, homoousios )  with  the  Father;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  Life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified. 

prosopon  and  ousia 

We  turn  to  the  understanding  of  prosopon  and  ousia  in  the  Cappadocian 
Fathers  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (see  Zizioulas  1985:  28—49  and  esp. 
40-1). 

‘The  basic  ontological  position  of  the  Greek  Fathers  may  be  set  out  briefly 
as  follows:  No  being  exists  without  prosopon  or  mode  of  existence.  No  prosopon 
exists  without  ousia,  but  the  ontological  “principle”  or  “cause”  of  being  -  i.e. 
that  which  makes  it  be  —  is  not  being  itself  but  the  prosopon.  Therefore  being  is 
traced  back  not  to  being  itself  but  to  prosopon  (Zizioulas  1985:  41  n37). 

It  is  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  who  as  its  mode  of  existence  makes  the  one 
divine  ousia  to  be  that  which  it  is;  the  one  God.  If  God  exists,  he  exists  because 
the  Father  exists. 

Among  the  Greek  fathers  the  unity  of  God,  the  one  God,  and  the  ontolog¬ 
ical  principle  or  cause  of  the  being  and  life  of  God  does  not  consist  in  the  one 
ousia  of  God  but  in  the  prosopon  of  the  Father.  He  is  its  constitutive  element, 
its  principle’,  the  ‘ aitia .  He  is  fons  divinitatis  (Zizioulas  1985:  39).  Ousia  is 
only  present  as  prosopon  which  is  referred  to  as  its  mode  of  existence.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  the  Father  is  ‘ prosopon  and  ousia .  ‘If  he  were  to  be  identified 
with  the  divine  ousia,  he  would  be  only  a  monad  and  not  a  divine  prosopon 
(Zizioulas  1985:  44). 

Since  this  is  one  of  the  main  theological  differences  between  the  Western 
and  the  Eastern  approaches  to  the  Trinity,  it  is  worth  quoting  Zizioulas  in  full 
at  this  point. 

‘The  subsequent  developments  of  trinitarian  theology,  especially  in  the  West 
with  Augustine  and  the  scholastics,  have  led  us  to  see  the  term  ousia  as  the 
expression  of  the  ultimate  character  and  the  causal  principle  ( arche )  in  God’s 
being.  The  result  has  been  that  in  textbooks  on  dogmatics  the  Trinity  gets 
placed  after  the  chapter  on  the  One  God  (the  unique  ousia).  By  contrast,  the 
Cappadocian  position  —  characteristic  of  all  the  Greek  Fathers  -  affirms  (as  also 
the  Western  theologian  Karl  Rahner)  that  the  final  assertion  of  ontology  in 
God  has  to  be  attached  not  to  the  unique  ousia  of  God  but  to  the  Father,  i.e.  a 
prosopon  (Zizioulas  1985:  88). 1 

The  prosopon  of  the  Father 

The  following  is  abstracted  from  Zizioulas’  discussion  of  the  ‘fatherhood  of 
God’:  ‘the  Father  only  is  because  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  too.  .  .  .  Being  God 
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as  Father,  means  being  he  who  out  of  love  “begets”  the  Son  and  “brings  forth” 
the  Spirit’  (Zizioulas  1985:  40ff.). 

If,  then,  to  be  the  Father  is  to  be  he  who  begets  the  Son  and  brings  forth  the 
Spirit  this  means  that  being  the  Father,  that  is,  fatherhood,  is  a  trinitarian  exis¬ 
tence.  Thus  the  prosopon  of  the  Father,  who  is  Trinity,  in  constituting  the  one 
ousia  constitutes  it  as  three. 

Zizioulas  continues,  ‘The  one  divine  ousia  has  three  modes  of  existence 
which  it  owes  not  to  the  ousia  but  to  the  one  prosopon  of  the  Father.  Outside 
the  Trinity  there  is  no  God:  i.e.  no  divine  ousia,  because  the  ontological 
“principle”  of  God  is  the  Father.  The  personal  existence  of  God  (the  Father) 
constitutes  his  ousia,  makes  it  prosopa.  Once  again  the  causal  principle  of  God 
is  traced  back  to  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  as  the  aitia  of  both  the  generation 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit’.  This  represents  the  principle  of 
the  monarchy  (the  mon-arche)  of  the  Father. 

mia  ousia 

We  now  consider  the  Holy  Trinity  affirmed  as  mia  ousia :  the  one  being  of  God 
as  the  Holy  (Lossky  1974:  74). 

The  one  ousia  of  God  is  affirmed  as  that  which  the  three  diversities  ( prosopa ) 
have  or  are:  as  their  common  possession.  Each  of  the  three  prosopa  participates 
wholly  in  the  ousia,  as  a  unique  mode.  ‘The  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Father  as  three  prosopa ,  but  in  that  they  are  one  with  him  we 
confess  their  consubstantiality’.  To  avoid  the  ambivalence  of  the  word  ‘sub¬ 
stance’  we  will  use  the  Greek  word  homoousios ,  ‘of  the  same  Being’.  ‘The  one 
ousia  and  the  three  prosopa  are  presented  simultaneously  to  our  understanding.’ 
Each  is  a  diversity  and  each  is  homoousios  (Lossky  1974:  81). 

So  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus:  ‘Each  considered  in  himself  is  wholly  God,  as 
the  Father  so  the  Son,  as  the  Son  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  each  preserves  his  own 
properties:  considered  together  the  Three  are  God;  each  (considered  in  himself 
is)  God  because  of  the  consubstantiality,  the  Three  (considered  together  are) 
God  because  of  the  monarchy’  (Lossky  1974:  84). 

And  further,  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus:  ‘To  be  unbegotten,  to  be  begotten,  to 
proceed  -  these  are  the  features  which  characterise  the  Father,  the  Son  and  Him 
whom  we  call  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the  distinction  of 
the  three  prosopa  in  the  one  being  and  majesty  of  God:  for  the  Son  is  not  the 
Father,  because  there  is  only  one  Father,  but  he  is  what  the  Father  is:  the  Holy 
Spirit,  although  he  proceeds  from  God  the  Father,  is  not  the  Son,  because  there 
is  only  one  ‘only  Begotten  Son’,  but  he  is  what  the  Son  is.  The  Three  are  One 
in  the  being  of  God,  and  the  One  is  Three  in  prosopa  (quoted  in  Lossky  1974: 
79  nl4). 
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The  common  possession 

The  following  comments  are  largely  extracted  from  Lossky’s  discussion  in 
Lossky  1974:  82-3. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  common  possession  refers  to  the  idea  that  the  prosopon 
of  the  Son  and  the  prosopon  of  the  Spirit  possess  the  same  ousia  as  the  prosopon 
of  the  Father;  that  in  being  the  Father  he  causes  the  other  two  to  have  the  same 
ousia  as  he  has.  In  this  understanding,  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  is  affirmed  as 
the  aitia  or  source  of  the  common  possession.  But,  as  Lossky  makes  clear,  in 
these  expressions  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  is  not  being  identified  with  the 
ousia  but  always  as  the  'basis  of  the  common  possession’. 

'The  expressions  “God-head  source”,  and  “source  [that  is,  aitia]  of  the 
Godhead”  do  not  mean  that  the  ousia  of  God  is  subject  to  the  prosopon  of  the 
Father  but  only  that  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  is  the  basis  of  the  common 
possession  of  the  same  ousia  .  .  .  the  Father  not  being  the  sole  prosopon  of  the 
Godhead  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  ousia  ...  he  does  not  have  his  ousia 
for  himself  alone.  ...  In  a  certain  sense  it  can  be  said  that  the  Father  is  this 
possession  of  the  divine  ousia  in  common  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit .  .  . 
he  shares  it  with  them’  (Lossky  1974:  82—3). 

Or  in  sum,  we  may  say  that  the  ousia  which  the  three  share  is  not  the  ousia 
of  the  Father  but  the  one  ousia  which  he  shares  with  them. 

What  is  expressed  here  is,  once  again,  the  idea  of  the  mon-archy  of  the  Father 
in  relation  to  the  common  possession,  that  is  to  say,  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  is 
the  aitia  or  cause  of  the  two  prosopa  and  of  the  ousia  as  their  common  possession. 

So  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  quoted  by  Lossky,  ‘The  one  ousia  in  the  three 
is  God,  but  the  union  is  the  Father,  from  whom  the  others  proceed  and  to 
whom  they  refer,  not  so  as  to  be  con-founded,  but  rather  to  have  all  in 
common  with  him’  (Lossky  1974:  81  nl9). 

The  familial  We-Holy 

We  now  return  to  the  nurtural  pattern  of  the  familial  We-Holy. 

1  In  the  familial  We-Fioly,  the  specificity  of  the  parental  We-Holy  is  affirmed 
as  the  (ultimate)  We-Holy.  We  suggest  that  this  understanding  of  the 
parental  We-Holy  and  the  We-Holy  corresponds  to  the  understanding  of 
the  prosopon  of  the  Father  as  the  mode  of  the  ousia  of  God. 

2  In  the  familial  We-Holy,  the  parental  We-Holy  is  identified  as  he  who 
begets  and  nurtures  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten.  We  suggest  that  this 
understanding  corresponds  to  the  understanding  of  the  Father  as  ‘he  who 
begets  the  Son’. 

3  The  parental  We-Holy  is  understood  as  the  origin  of  the  filial  (nurtural) 
dynamic  of  Eclectivity.  We  suggest  this  corresponds  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Father  as  the  aitia  of  the  Spirit. 
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4  The  affirmation  of  the  parental  We-Holy  as  the  familial  We-Holy 
refers  essentially  to  the  participation  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in 
the  parental  We-Holy  in  his  own  way,  in  response  to  the  filial  dynamic 
of  Eclectivity  —  as  ‘one  of  the  We’.  We  suggest  this  corresponds  to  the 
‘Father  sharing  his  ousia  as  a  common  possession  with  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit . 

5  In  the  familial  We-Holy,  each  of  the  three  specificities  participates  in  the 
familial  We-Holy  in  its  own  unique  way,  as  each  of  the  three  prosopa  partic¬ 
ipates  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Trinity,  as  a  unique  mode. 

The  familial  We-Holy  is  represented  as  three  unique  specific  diversities, 
each  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  ‘one  of  the  We’  of  one  We-Holy;  together 
they  are  one  We-Holy.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  represented  as  three  unique 
prosopa ,  each  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  mode  of  one  ousia ,  the  Holy: 
together  they  are  one  ousia ,  the  Holy. 

We  now  suggest  that  the  nurtural  pattern  of  the  familial  We-Holy  corresponds 
to  the  pattern  of  Fatherhood  —  ‘he  who  begets  the  Son  and  brings  forth  the 
Spirit’  and  shares  his  ousia  with  them  -  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  filioque  controversy 

(The  following  discussion  is  based  largely  on  Lossky  1974:  ch.  4.) 

The  patristic  understanding  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Father,  his  causality  as 
the  aitia  of  the  two  prosopa  and  of  the  common  possession,  was  challenged  by 
the  Western  church  in  what  is  known  as  the  filioque  controversy.  In  particular 
what  was  challenged  was  the  idea  of  the  Father  as  the  aitia  of  the  Spirit. 

From  an  ethological  perspective  we  may  say  that  this  constitutes  a  challenge 
to  the  idea  of  the  nurtural  pattern  of  the  inner  Trinity. 

According  to  Lossky,  what  lay  behind  the  controversy  was  the  question  of 
the  ‘anonymity’  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  both  sides  acknowledged.  What  they 
sought  was  a  definition  of  the  character  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Spirit.  What 
constitutes  its  diversity  as  one  of  the  Trinity? 

The  West  sought  a  definition  on  the  basis  of  certain  philosophical  principles, 
viz.  ‘relations  of  opposition’,  the  details  of  which  need  not  concern  us  here. 
This  led  to  their  defining  the  diversity  of  the  Spirit  in  terms  of  its  mode  ofi 
origin.  Thus  they  affirmed  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  not  from  the  Father  alone, 
but  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (filioque). 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  such  a  definition  in  positive  philosophic  terms, 
given  its  assumptions,  can  hardly  be  faulted.  But  it  involved  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  diversity  of  the  Spirit  back  to  the  ousia.  That  is  to  say,  it  affirmed  the 
primacy  of  ousia  over  prosopon  and  it  is  this  issue  which  lies  behind  the  great 
schism  of  West  and  East  (for  a  fuller  exposition,  see  Lossky  1974:  74ff). 

The  original  patristic  position  denied  the  doctrine  of  procession  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (filioque).  It  affirmed  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
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Father  alone  {ek  monou  tou  patros ),  thus  preserving  the  traditional  teaching 
about  the  mon-archy  of  the  Father,  as  the  unique  source  of  the  two  prosopa. 

It  is  accepted  that  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  as  a  relation  which  differs 
absolutely  from  the  generation  of  the  Son,  does  indicate  the  difference  between 
them  as  to  mode  of  origin  from  the  common  source  of  the  Father.  But 
according  to  the  original  patristic  tradition,  community  of  origin,  that  is  con¬ 
founding,  in  no  way  affects  the  absolute  diversity  between  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit.  That  is  to  say,  the  relations  of  origin  in  the  Trinity  -  filiation,  procession 
-  cannot  be  considered  as  the  basis  on  which  their  absolute  diversity  is  deter¬ 
mined.  It  is  the  absolute  diversity  of  the  three  which  determines  their  differing 
relations  to  one  another,  not  vice  versa.  Compare  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
quoted  in  Lossky  1974:  79  nl4:  ‘The  relation  of  origin  describes  the  difference 
but  nevertheless  does  not  indicate  the  manner  of  the  divine  processions’. 

Cf.  again  ‘The  one  ousia  in  the  three  is  God,  but  the  union  is  the  Father, 
from  whom  the  others  proceed  and  to  whom  they  refer,  not  so  as  to  be 
con-founded,  but  rather  to  have  all  in  common  with  him’  (St  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  quoted  in  Lossky  1974:  81  nl9). 

As  Lossky  explains,  ‘to  follow  here  the  positive  approach,  and  to  envisage  the 
relations  of  origin  otherwise  than  as  signs  of  the  inexpressible  diversity  of  the 
prosopa ,  is  to  suppress  the  absolute  quality  of  this  personal  diversity,  i.e.  to  rela- 
tivise  the  Trinity  and  in  some  sense  to  depersonalise  it’  (Lossky  1974:  79).  Here 
Lossky  is  translating  prosopon  as  ‘personal  diversity’;  compare  Chapter  1,  p.  22). 

The  original  patristic  response  to  the  question  of  the  definition  of  the  Spirit 
was  to  affirm  the  diversity  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  diversity  in  the  Trinity  in 
general,  as  ‘absolutely  unique  diversity  which  is  beyond  definition’  and  cannot 
be  expressed  positively  in  philosophic  terms. 

In  Lossky’s  words,  it  is  a  diversity  that  presents  itself  as  a  primordial  fact  that 
cannot  be  deduced  from  any  other  principle  or  based  on  any  other  idea.  And 
he  continues,  ‘Here  thought  stands  still:  confronted  by  the  impossibility  of 
defining  the  existence  of  a  prosopon  in  its  absolute  difference  from  any  other, 
we  must  adopt  a  negative  approach  to  proclaim  that  the  Father,  he  who  is 
without  beginning  -  anarchos  -  is  not  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
begotten  Son  is  neither  the  Holy  Spirit  nor  the  Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son’. 

We  suggest  that  our  ethological  conception  of  ‘specific  diversity’  -  as  a  unique 
qualitative  reality  which  is  only  to  be  recognised  spontaneously,  which  cannot 
be  defined  in  materio-dynamic  terms,  but  which  has  a  logic  and  dynamic  of  its 
own  -  corresponds  to  the  original  theological  conception  of  the  absolute  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  prosopon  which  is  highlighted  in  the  filioque  controversy. 

Cf.  our  discussion  of  the  concept  of  ‘uniqueness’  in  Chapter  3;  cf.  also 
the  important  discussion  of  uniqueness  and  the  understanding  of  ‘being 
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only-begotten  (Zizioulas  1985:  46—9);  cf.  also  Romanides’  discussion  of 
scholastic  speculation  and  spiritual  epistemology  (Romanides  1981:  78). 

The  simple  Trinity 

‘If  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone  ...  as  the  cause  of  the 
homoousion  of  the  prosopa ,  we  find  the  simple  Trinity’  where  the  monarchy  of 
the  Father  conditions  the  personal  diversity  of  the  Three  while  at  the  same  time 
expressing  the  unity  of  their  Being.  The  balance  between  the  prosopa  and  the 
ousia  is  safeguarded.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
as  from  one  single  principle,  the  unity  of  ousia  takes  precedence  over  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  each,  and  the  prosopa  become  relations  of  the  ousia ,  differentiating 
themselves  from  one  another  by  mutual  opposition.  This  is  no  longer  the 
“simple  Trinity”  but  an  absolute  simplicity  of  ousia,  which  is  treated  as  an  onto¬ 
logical  basis  at  a  point  where  there  can  be  no  basis  except  the  primordial 
Tri-Unity  itself’  (Lossky  1974:  88). 

Apophatic  theology 

As  Lossky  points  out,  however,  the  image  of  cause,  and  such  terms  as  produc¬ 
tion, ,  procession ,  and  origin  have  to  be  seen  as  inadequate  expressions  of  a  reality 
that  is  foreign  to  all  becoming,  to  all  process,  to  all  beginning.  This  ‘inade¬ 
quacy’  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passages. 

Though  the  one  ousia  and  the  three  prosopa  are  presented  simultaneously  to 
our  understanding,  with  neither  prior  to  the  other,  yet  the  Father  is  understood 
as  the  source  or  aitia  of  their  common  possession  of  the  one  ousia.  ‘This  unique 
cause  is  not  prior  to  his  effects,  for  in  the  Trinity  there  is  no  priority  and  poste¬ 
riority.  He  is  not  superior  to  his  effects,  for  the  perfect  cause  cannot  produce 
inferior  effects.  He  is  thus  the  cause  of  their  equality  with  himself’  (Lossky 
1974:  82ffi). 

Thus  the  idea  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Father  is,  as  Lossky  puts  it,  a  ‘some¬ 
what  defective  image’.  On  the  one  hand,  it  affirms  that  the  one  prosopon  of  the 
Father  determines  the  origins  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  the  source 
of  their  possession  of  the  one  ousia  (Lossky  1974:  82).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
affirms  that  the  terms  monarchy  and  causality  of  the  Father  confer  upon  him 
no  primacy  as  a  prosopon  over  the  other  two  prosopa ,  since,  as  we  saw  in 
Chapter  1,  ‘he  is  a  prosopon  only  because  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  also’ 
(Zizioulas  1985). 

This  defectiveness  is  further  exemplified  in  the  following  references. 

The  idea  of  the  monarchy  is  also  presented  as  an  eternal  pattern  of  relation¬ 
ships.  ‘If  the  Father  shares  his  one  ousia  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (and 
in  that  sharing  remains  undivided),  this  is  neither  an  act  of  will  nor  an  act  of 
internal  necessity.  It  is  not  an  act  at  all,  but  the  eternal  mode  of  Trinitarian  exis¬ 
tence  in  itself.  .  .  a  primordial  reality  (Lossky  1974:  86;  my  italics). 
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According  to  Zizioulas,  the  apparently  logical  expression  of  relationships 
between  the  prosopa  of  the  Trinity,  the  aitia  of  the  Father,  the  generation  of  the 
Son  and  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  understood  as  ontologically  not 
causally  logical.  The  prosopa  have  an  order  of  relationship  of  their  own.  ‘The 
economic  does  not  determine  the  essential,  “i.e.  the  inner  Trinity’”  (Zizioulas 
1985:  44  n40). 

Or  again:  ‘in  being  the  Father,  that  is  in  begetting  and  bringing  forth  the 
Spirit,  he  is  Trinity’  (see,  for  example,  Zizioulas  1985:  41);  but  at  the  same  time 
patristic  theology  affirms  ‘there  was  no  time  when  the  Father  was  not,  or  the 
Son  or  the  Spirit  was  not’  (Lossky  1974:  82). 

And  see  Zizioulas’  comment  on  Athanasius’  question,  ‘Has  God  ever  existed 
without  his  own  Son?’  According  to  Zizioulas,  ‘The  word  “ever”  is  used  here 
not  temporally  but  logically,  or  rather,  ontologically.  It  refers  not  to  a  time  in 
God,  but  to  the  nature  of  his  being,  to  his  being  qua  being’.  Compare  also  his 
comment  on  the  eucharistic  approach  to  ontology  (Zizioulas  1985:  84-7). 

The  defectiveness  to  which  Lossky  refers,  however,  may  more  properly  be 
described  in  terms  of ‘apophaticism’,  to  which  we  referred  briefly  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  5. 

The  following  note  on  apophaticism  is  based  on  Zizioulas’  discussion 
(Zizioulas  1985:  89—92);  see  also  Lossky  1973:  45—6. 

‘Apophatic  theology  implies  a  radical  reorientation  in  regard  to  knowledge 
and  a  removal  of  truth  from  its  Greek  base.  Its  message  was  precisely  that  the 
closed  Greek  ontology  had  to  be  broken  and  transcended,  for  we  are  unable  to 
use  the  concepts  of  the  human  mind  or  of  creation,  for  signifying  God,  the 
truth.  The  absolute  otherness  of  God’s  being  which  is  found  at  the  heart  of 
biblical  theology  is  affirmed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  biblical  approach  to 
God  contrasts  acutely  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  Apophaticism  emphasises  the 
absolute  otherness  of  the  uncreated  and  the  created:  that  what  we  know  about 
creation  must  not  be  ontologically  identified  with  God.  In  apophaticism  that 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  positive  logical  concepts  are  referred  to  in  terms 
of  ‘what  they  are  not’  -  what  Lossky  cited  as  the  ‘negative  approach’. 

In  one  sense  the  content  of  apophaticism  refers  to  that  which  is  unsayable, 
which  cannot  be  spoken.  But  it  is  important  to  stress,  as  Zizioulas  points  out, 
that  apophaticism  in  no  way  implies  a  theological  agnosticism.  To  equate 
‘apophatic’  with  ‘negative’  can  lead  to  error.  The  ‘reality’  to  which  it  refers,  or 
points,  though  undefinable  in  logical  philosophic  terms,  is  nonetheless 
affirmed  as  a  positive  reality,  and  Zizioulas  cites  Dionysius’  repeated  expressions 
of  ou  kat’elleipsin  and  me  kata  steresin  ‘not  what  is  lost  or  left  out’),  through 
which  he  seeks  to  indicate  the  positive  content  of  theology.  This  is  theology 
‘ kath’uperocheri  (‘superior’).  It  is  a  theology  which  transcends  the  opposition  of 
‘positive  versus  negative’,  a  ‘surpassing’  (Zizioulas  1985:  92  n76). 

We  now  suggest  that  the  ethological  approach  to  the  familial  We-Holy  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  apophatic  approach  of  patristic  thought  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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1  The  terms  in  which  the  idea  of  the  familial  We-Holy  is  expressed  are  related 
to  the  understanding  of  the  nurtural  experience  from  which  it  is  derived. 
That  understanding  involves  the  recognition  of  qualitative  realities,  which, 
though  appreciable  in  the  materio-dynamic  world  are  undefinable  in  its 
terms  alone.  These  realities  ethology  refers  to  positively  in  qualitative  terms 
-  specificity ,  eclectivity ,  we-whole  -  the  function  of  which,  we  suggest,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  that  of  the  negative  propositions  by  which  positive  spiritual 
realities  are  affirmed  in  the  apophatic  approach  of  theology. 

2  According  to  our  thesis,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  vision  of  the 
uncreated  reality  of  the  life  of  God  in  which  man  is  learning  to  participate 
as  he  becomes  true  man  in  response  to  the  Spirit.  This  vision  arises  from  the 
insights  of  the  ‘ecclesial  experience’  of  the  primitive  church.  But  at  the  time 
of  the  credal  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  there  were  no  terms 
available  through  which  the  experience  of  participation  in  uncreated  reality 
could  be  expressed.  The  creeds,  designed  to  ‘defend  the  faith  against  false 
philosophic  expressions’,  are  expressed  in  conceptual  terms  adopted  from 
philosophical  thinking:  terms  which  in  themselves  cannot  refer  to  uncreated 
reality.  Thus  when  such  philosophic  terms  are  used  in  the  formulation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  their  meaning  has  to  be  qualified  by  ‘nega¬ 
tives’  .  .  .  which  ‘radically  changes  the  value  of  philosophical  terms  applied 
to  God’  (Lossky  1974:  82). 

According  to  Lossky,  the  significance  of  apophaticism  is  that  it  ‘places  us  face 
to  face  with  the  primordial  antinomy  of  absolute  identity  and  no  less  absolute 
diversity  in  God.  It  does  not  seek  to  conceal  this  antinomy  but  to  express  it 
fittingly,  so  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  might  make  us  transcend  the  philo¬ 
sophical  mode  of  thinking,  might  make  us  free  from  our  human  limitations  by 
altering  our  means  of  understanding.  If  in  the  former  approach  faith  seeks 
understanding,  in  order  to  transpose  revelation  onto  the  place  of  philosophy, 
in  the  latter  approach  understanding  seeks  the  realities  of  faith,  in  order  to  be 
transformed,  by  becoming  more  and  more  open  to  the  mysteries  of  revelation’ 
(Lossky  1974:  80). 

We  suggest  that  the  significance  of  qualitative  neologisms  involved  in  our 
understanding  of  the  ‘familial  We-Holy’  lies  in  opening  up  a  new  field  of 
enquiry  beyond  the  conceptual  apparatus  of  contemporary  science,  viz.  the 
exploration  of  the  experience  of  participation  in  qualitative  reality  and  that  this 
corresponds  to  the  significance  of  the  apophatic  approach  to  the  uncreated  in 
theological  tradition  (see  further  Chapter  24). 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


Loving  and  Living 


Loving  in  the  Holy  Trinity 

In  the  previous  chapter,  we  noted  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  it  is  in 
being  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  that  God  is.  The  mode  by  which  he  subsists  as 
divine  ousia  is  that  of  being  the  Father,  that  is,  he  who  begets  the  Son  and 
brings  forth  the  Spirit. 

We  now  note  that  the  theological  affirmation,  God  is  love,  refers  to  the 
prosopon  of  the  Father.  As  Zizioulas  points  out,  a  careful  study  of  1  John  reveals 
that  there  the  phrase  ‘God  is  love’  refers  to  the  Father:  the  word  God  is 
identified  with  ‘Him  who  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  (1  John  4:  7-17).  He 
comments:  ‘The  love  of  God  is  not  something  “common”  to  the  three  prosopa , 
something,  that  is,  like  the  common  ousia  of  God,  but  is  identified  with  the 
Father  .  .  .  love  is  not  an  emanation  or  property  of  the  ousia  of  God.  Love  as 
God’s  mode  of  existence  in  the  Father  constitutes  his  ousia  (Zizioulas  1985: 
44,  46  n4l). 

Cf.  Zizioulas:  ‘God  affirms  his  ontological  freedom  in  being  the  prosopon 
of  the  Father.  The  manner  in  which  he  exercises  his  ontological  freedom, 
the  mode  by  which  he  subsists  as  divine  nature  is  by  being  God  as  Father, 
i.e.  as  he  who  begets  the  Son  and  brings  forth  the  Spirit.  Thus  the  being 
of  God,  the  free  self  affirmation  of  divine  existence,  is  identical  with  an 
act  of  communion.  Theologically,  this  act  of  communion  is  affirmed  as 
Love.  ...  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  only  exercise  of  freedom  in  an 
ontological  manner  is  love.  .  .  .  Thus  love  ceases  to  be  a  qualifying  -  i.e. 
secondary  -  property  of  being  and  becomes  the  supreme  onotological pred¬ 
icate  (Zizioulas  1985:  46). 

‘God  is  love’  refers  to  being  the  Father,  that  is,  ‘he  who  begets  and  sends  the 
Spirit’.  In  begetting  and  in  sending  the  Spirit,  God  loves  -  that  is,  he  is  Love. 
Let  us  consider  this  affirmation  with  reference  to  the  Inner  Trinity. 

In  the  first  place,  God  is  love  in  ‘begetting’  refers  to  the  initiation  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  as  Zizioulas  notes,  ‘the  word 
‘only  begotten’  in  the  Johannine  writings  means  not  only  the  unique  mode  of 
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generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  but  also  ‘Him  who  is  beloved  in  a  unique 
manner  (compare  Zizioulas  1985:  49  n42,  44).  Thus,  the  prosopon  of  the 
Begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  is  identified  as  the  Beloved. 

Second:  God  is  love  in  ‘originating  the  Spirit’.  As  Zizioulas  points  out,  in  the 
primitive  church  the  structure  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  (in  which  one 
became  a  member  of  the  church),  was  identified  at  the  outset  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  evangelical  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  words  ‘this  is  my 
beloved  [or  only  begotten]  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased’  uttered  by  the 
Father  with  reference  to  the  Son  of  the  Trinity  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  are 
pronounced  at  baptism  with  reference  to  the  one  being  baptised.  In  this  way 
the  structure  of  the  Trinity  is  made  the  structure  of  the  one  being  baptised,  a 
fact  which  makes  Paul  summarise  the  sense  of  baptism  with  the  phrase,  ‘The 
spirit  of  adoption,  in  which  we  cry  Abba,  Father’  (Rom.  8:  15;  my  italics). 
(Zizioulas  1985:  56  n50) 

So  we  may  say  that  what  is  envisaged  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  that  it 
is  in  response  to  the  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  the  love  of  the  Father,  that  the 
prosopon  of  the  Begotten  Son  eternally  ‘cries  Father’,  or  we  may  say  that  it  is  in 
response  to  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  that  the  Begotten  is  the  ‘Be-loved’  Son. 

Thus  if  the  mode  of  the  Father,  in  begetting  and  originating  the  Spirit,  is 
‘eternal  Loving’,  the  mode  of  the  Begotten  is  one  of  response  to  the  love  of  the 
Father.  And  the  mode  of  the  ‘life-giving’  Spirit  is  that  of  the  filial  dynamic  of 
love  -  he  is  ‘communion’  (2  Cor.  13:  14). 

Loving  in  the  familial  We-Holy 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ethological  question  we  addressed  at  the 
beginning  of  our  study  was  not,  ‘what  is  life?’  but  ‘what  is  Living?’;  so  here  we 
are  concerned  not  with  the  question,  ‘what  is  love?’,  but  ‘what  is  Loving?’ 

Our  introduction  to  human  ethology  began  with  a  study  of  the  experience 
which  is  intuitively  understood  as  ‘falling  in  love’,  which  we  expressed  in  terms 
of  qualitative  realities.  In  falling  in  love,  two  ‘individuals’  are  eclectively  pulled 
in  virtue  of  their  appositeness  as  specificities,  to  act  as  parts  of  a  we-whole.  Our 
consideration  of  this  experience  led  us  to  an  ethological  understanding  of 
Living. 

In  the  first  place,  to  act  as  a  specificity,  to  be  my  (unique)  self,  to  truly  live, 
I  have  to  be  ‘directed’;  that  is,  I  have  to  respond  to  eclectivity.  I  cannot  ‘be 
myself’  by  an  act  of ‘self-determination’.  In  response  to  eclectivity,  in  what  we 
termed  specific  choice  we  exercise  the  freedom  to  be  our  true  self.  In  the  pull 
of  eclectivity  we  are  confronted  with  an  ontological  choice;  to  choose  or  not  to 
choose,  to  be  or  not  to  be;  to  Live  or  not  to  Live. 

In  the  second  place,  we  saw  that  the  dynamic  of  eclectivity  to  which  we 
respond  ‘comes  from  the  we-whole’.  Thus  to  truly  Live,  to  act  as  a  specificity  is 
to  participate  in  the  action  pattern  of  the  we-whole,  to  which  we  are  pulled. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  in  the  ethological  understanding  of  ‘falling  in  love’  it 
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is  Living  understood  in  this  way,  that  has  been  intuitively  affirmed  as  Loving 
Loving  is  the  ‘mode’  of  true  Living.  From  an  ethological  perspective  Living  is 
identified  with  Loving. 

Cf.  above,  Zizioulas,  ‘the  only  exercise  of  freedom  in  an  ontological 
manner  is  love  .  .  .  ‘love  is  the  supreme  ontological  predicate  (Zizioulas 

1985:  46). 

In  ethological  terms,  the  parental  we-whole  in  begetting  and  nurturing  may  be 
viewed  as  a  manifest  of  Living  and  Loving  and  the  child,  as  the  begotten,  as  the 
beloved.  In  his  nurture,  the  child  learns  to  fulfil  his  specificity  (as  the  beloved) 
through  being  eclectively  pulled  to  participate  with  the  parental  we-whole  in 
the  same  we-whole  as  the  parental  we-whole  is  itself  being  eclectively  pulled  to 
realise.  In  this  way,  as  we  have  seen,  the  parental  we-whole  is  affirmed  as  a 
familial  we-whole.  In  his  response  to  eclectivity  the  beloved  becomes  ‘one  of 
the  W e  in  the  familial  we-whole. 

In  the  familial  We-Holy,  however,  the  specificity  of  the  parental  We-Holy 
cannot  be  conceived  in  terms  of  response  to  Eclectivity.  The  unbegotten 
parental  We-Holy  is  he  who  ‘simply  Lives  (i.e.  is),  or  Loves. 

The  specificity  of  the  Begotten/Beloved  of  the  parental  We-Holy  is  he  who 
responds  to  Eclectivity  which  originates  in  the  Loving  of  the  parental  We-Holy. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  specificity  of  Eclectivity  as  the  filial  dynamic 
of  Living.  It  may  now  be  recognised  as  the  dynamic  of  Living  and  Loving: 
through  which  the  Begotten  responds  to  the  Loving  of  the  parental  We-Holy. 
Thus,  in  sum,  in  the  familial  We-Holy: 

1  The  specificity  of  the  parental  We-Holy  in  begetting  and  nurture  is  Loving; 

2  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten/Beloved  is  he  who  responds  to  the  Loving  of 
the  parental  We-Holy; 

3  the  specificity  of  Eclectivity  by  which  the  Begotten  responds  is  the  dynamic 
of  Living  and  Loving. 

We  now  suggest  that  this  pattern  of  Living  and  Loving  in  the  familial  We-Holy 
corresponds  to  the  pattern  of  Living  and  Loving  in  the  inner  Trinity. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  this  correspondence. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  inner  Trinity  it  is  in  response  to  the  Spirit  who 
proceeds  from  the  Father  that  the  Begotten  participates  with  the  Father  (and 
the  Spirit)  in  the  ousia  of  God,  or,  simply,  in  sending  the  Spirit  the  Father 
shares  the  divine  ousia  with  the  Begotten  and  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
homoousion.  So  we  may  now  say  that  as  the  source  of  the  common  possession 
the  Father  is  love.  Compare  1  John  4:  10  ‘not  that  we  loved  him  but  that  he 
loved  us’. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  St  Basil  the  meaning  of  homoousion  is 
better  expressed  by  the  word  koinonia ,  communion  (Zizioulas  1985:  134 
n23). 

If  then,  in  sending  the  Spirit,  the  Father  loves  the  Son  and,  in  responding  to 
the  Spirit,  the  Begotten  responds  to  the  love  of  the  Father,  we  may  now  say  that 
the  form  of  this  response  is  the  participation  of  the  Begotten  with  the  Father 
in  the  divine  ousia  which  the  Father  shares  with  the  Begotten  as  a  common 
possession  (Lossky  1974:  91). 

In  that  sense,  the  relation  of  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  as  one  of  mutuality.  The  Spirit  does  not  refer  to  the  ‘  mutual  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son’.  As  Lossky  points  out,  the  idea  of ‘mutuality’  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Western  approach  in  the  filioque  controversy  (compare  Lossky  1974: 
85  n27;  see  also  Owen  1984:  61  for  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  with  reference  to  Tertullian  and  Augustine). 

Rather  we  have  to  say  that  the  relation  of  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  lies 
in  the  common  possession,  in  the  participation  of  each  in  the  divine  ousia 
through  or  with  the  Spirit:  each  in  its  own  diverse  way. 

Relationships  within  the  familial  We-Holy 

In  our  original  approach  to  ‘falling  in  love’  we  raised  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  of  the  two  partners  as  follows:  ‘The  behaviour  pattern  of 
falling  in  love  involves  an  involuntary  response  on  the  part  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  to  an  awareness  of  being  drawn  or  “pulled”  to  each  other.  In  that  sense, 
this  awareness  may  be  referred  to  as  a  directive  factor.  But  though  this  aware¬ 
ness  arises  in  relation  to  the  presence  of  the  other,  the  question  of  its  origin  is 
far  from  straightforward.  In  this  behaviour  pattern  the  response  of  the  partners 
appears  to  be  non-reciprocal.  It  is  not  that  one  partner  determines  a  course  of 
action  to  which  the  other  responds,  reciprocally:  we  cannot  as  it  were,  prede¬ 
termine  who  our  partner  is  to  be  and  then  go  out  and  look  for  him  or  her.  The 
pattern  is  more  readily  described  as  a  spontaneous  response,  on  the  part  of  each, 
to  a  directive  factor  outwith  the  determination  of  either,  or  both.  This  we  refer¬ 
red  to  as  eclectivity  originating  from  the  we-whole  in  which  they  participate.’ 

Thus  what  constitutes  the  relationship  between  the  partners  in  falling  in 
love,  is  the  participation  of  each  in  their  we-whole,  through  a  specific  response 
to  eclectivity.  They  are  related  not  reciprocally,  as  ‘part  to  part’,  but  through  the 
we-whole. 

In  nurture,  the  child  learns  to  participate,  through  his  specific  response  to 
eclectivity,  in  the  parental  we-whole  in  his  own  specific  way;  he  becomes  one 
of  the  We.  In  this  way  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  the  parents  is  constituted 
through  their  participation  in  the  familial  we-whole. 

Thus,  if  to  participate  in  a  we-whole  in  response  to  eclectivity  is  to  Love, 
then  from  an  ethological  perspective  the  relationship  of  Love  is  to  be  conceived 
as  essentially  through  the  we-whole. 
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We  have  already  drawn  a  radical  distinction  between  the  ‘all-ness’  of  the 
parts  which  constitute  the  totality  of  the  materio-dynamic  world  in  which 
non-specific  parts  are  related  to  each  other  as  part  to  part’,  and  the 
specific  parts  of  wholes  which  constitute  the  qualitative  world,  in  which 
parts  are  related  to  each  other  ‘through  their  whole’  (see  Chapter  5). 

So  we  may  conceive  the  filial  relationship  of  Love  of  the  specificity  of  the 
parental  We-Holy  and  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten/Son  not  in  terms  of  reci¬ 
procity  or  mutuality,  as  part  to  part,  but  as  through  the  familial  We-Holy. 

We  now  suggest  that  this  ethological  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
love  as  through  the  familial  We-Holy  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  homoousion  as 
koinonia  in  the  inner  Trinity. 

We  append  the  following  additional  notes  as  relevant  to  this  discussion. 

The  idea  of  perichoresis 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  understanding  of  the  relationships  of  the 
prosopa ,  the  diversities,  through  their  participation  in  the  ousia  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  idea  of  perichoresis. 

This  is  an  apophatic  expression.  On  the  one  hand  it  affirms  the  one  ousia  of 
the  Trinity,  ‘The  three,  having  but  one  ousia,  have  but  a  single  will,  a  single 
power,  a  single  operation’  (Lossky  1973:  33).  At  the  same  time  they  act  as  one 
in  such  way  that  the  diversity  of  each  prosopon  is  maintained.  So,  St  John 
Damascene  quoted  by  Lossky:  ‘The  prosopa  are  made  one  not  so  as  to 
commingle,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  cleave  to  each  other  .  .  .’  (Lossky  1973:  54). 

The  relation  of  perichoresis  is  variously  expressed:  ‘they  have  their  ousia  in 
each  other  {ten  en  allelais  perichoresin  echosi)  (without  any  coalescence  or 
commingling)  ...  to  put  it  concisely,  the  Godhead  is  undivided:  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  do  not  stand  apart,  nor  are  they  sundered  in  ousia  (as  in  the  heresy 
of  Arius)  ...  it  is  just  like  three  suns  cleaving  to  each  other  without  separation, 
and  giving  out  light  mingled  and  conjoined  into  one.  Each  one  of  the  prosopa 
contains  the  unity  by  this  relation  to  the  others  no  less  than  by  this  relation  to 
himself’  (see  Lossky  1973:  54-3). 

Lossky  also  refers  to  the  idea  of  perichoresis  as  found  in  Maximus’  treatment 
of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  the  Incarnation  (see  below).  ‘The  two  natures 
of  Christ  remain  distinct  and  unmixed  with  one  another  .  .  .  however,  being 
united  without  being  transformed  into  one  another,  they  permeate  one 
another,  perichoresis  eis  allelas  (Lossky  1973:  53-5). 

Thunberg  in  his  study  of  Maximus  refers  to  the  perichoresis  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  in  terms  of  their  ‘interpenetration’  (Thunberg  1995:  426)  and 
this  we  will  discuss  more  fully  in  our  section  on  Maximus.  The  familial  We- 
Holy  is  constituted  by  three  specificities,  each  acting  as  one  of  the  We  and  at 
the  same  time  each  acting  in  its  own  specific  way.  Each  participates  in  the  we- 
whole  to  which  each  of  the  three  contributes.  It  is  in  being  part  that  they 
maintain  their  specificity.  We  suggest  this  pattern  of  relationship  corresponds 
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to  the  pattern  of  relationships  expressed  in  terms  of  perichoresis ,  permeation, 
interpenetration. 

See  also  the  idea  of  participation’  as  a  dominant  theme  in  the  theology  of 
Maximus  in  Thunberg  1995. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  cleave’  used  in  Genesis  2:  24  for  the 
man— woman  relation  is  the  same  word  as  John  of  Damascus  uses  in  his 
understanding  of  perichoresis  in  the  inner  Trinity. 


The  inner  Trinity  in  Western  theological  thought 

In  his  study  of  the  contemporary  Western  theologian  Pannenberg,  A.D. 
Galloway  quotes  the  following:  ‘The  most  difficult  problem  of  a  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  namely  the  question  of  his  personal  independence  within  the 
Trinity,  can  be  approached  only  from  the  perspective  of  the  personal  manner 
that  belongs  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  believers’  (Galloway  1973: 

114-15). 

Galloway  comments,  ‘Pannenberg’s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ...  is  relevant  to 
the  search  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  relation  between  individuation 
and  participation  which  is  a  pervasive  and  urgent  problem  in  the  modern 
world.  The  way  we  attempt  to  affirm  the  personality  of  members  in  society 
without  detriment  to  its  unity,  and  to  affirm  the  unity  of  society  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  personality  of  its  members,  can  never  be  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
way  in  which  we  affirm  a  plurality  of  persons  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
within  the  unity  of  the  life  of  God.  In  saying  this,  I  think  I  am  going  a  bit 
beyond  Pannenberg.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  am  not  doing  him  any  injustice 
....  He  has  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  a  form  which,  if  we  can 
overcome  its  difficulties,  clarify  its  residual  obscurities  and  develop  its  potential 
.  .  .  at  least  holds  out  the  possibility  of  providing  the  ontological  basis  for  a 
metaphysic  of  history  and  society  ...  it  invites  us  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
God  by  participating  fully  in  the  history  of  our  time’  (Galloway  1973: 
114-15). 


CHAPTER  NINE 


Ethological  creation  as  the  home 
of  the  familial  We-Holy’ 


Following  the  distinction  we  indicated  in  Chapter  6  between  the  essential  and 
the  economic  Trinity,  we  will  now  pursue  the  theme  of  our  suggested  corre¬ 
spondence  between  our  ethological  theory  and  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
with  reference  to  the  economic  Trinity,  variously  referred  to  as  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  uncreated  Trinity  in  relation  to  the  created  realm,  the  energeia ,  the 
divine  energies,  God’s  action  in  creation. 

We  turn  first  to  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  materio-dynamic 
world  affirmed  by  man  as  the  home  of  the  familial  We-Holy  (see  Chapter  4). 
We  will  then  suggest  that  this  understanding  corresponds  to  the  affirmation  of 
the  world  as  the  oikonomia  or  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

According  to  our  original  hypothesis,  the  things,  situations  and  events  which 
constitute  the  home  into  which  the  child  is  born  are  affirmed  as  the  action 
patterns  of  the  parental  we-whole.  We  also  noted  that  as  an  expression  of 
specificity,  that  is  absolute  uniqueness’,  the  action  patterns  of  home  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  referred  to  as  creations’,  or  considered  as  manifestations  of  one  action 
pattern,  as  a  ‘creation’.  And  further  that  this  parental  creation  is  the  nurtural 
context  of  the  new  child. 

But  as  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  nurture,  the  things,  situations  and 
events  encountered  by  the  newborn  child  are  appreciated  by  him  as  ‘mere 
sensation’  -  they  have  no  specific  meaning  for  him  in  Living.  The  parental 
action  patterns  of  home  are  as  yet  unrecognised.  They  are  as  it  were  ‘hidden’, 
known  only  to  the  parental  we-whole.  In  that  sense  the  Living  world  has  no 
existence  for  him. 

In  the  process  of  nurture,  the  child,  fulfilling  his  specificity  as  the  begotten, 
finds  himself  naturally  eclectively  pulled  to  the  action  patterns  of  his  parental 
home.  In  his  response  to  eclectivity,  they  come  to  have  specific  meaning  for 
him.  He  learns  to  participate  in  the  action  patterns  of  home,  in  his  own  way, 
as  one  of  the  ‘we’.  They  become  ‘home’  for  him.  He  thus  affirms  the  parental 
home  as  the  home  in  which  he  shares:  that  is,  he  affirms  it  as  the  familial  home. 
Or  we  may  say  that  the  world  comes  into  existence  for  the  new  child,  as  a 
familial  home.  The  affirmation  of  the  parental  home  as  the  familial  home  in 
the  experience  of  the  begotten,  does  not  constitute  a  logical  sequence;  viz.  the 
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affirmation  of  the  parental  home  followed  by  the  affirmation  of  the  parental 
home  as  familial  home.  The  essential  experience  of  the  child  as  the  begotten  in 
nurture  is  that  the  parental  home  (or  creation)  comes  into  existence  for  him,  is 
recognised  by  him,  as  the  familial  home. 

Thus  the  familial  home  may  be  affirmed  as  the  creation  of  the  specificity  of 
the  parental  we-whole,  and  of  the  child  as  the  specificity  of  the  begotten  and 
of  the  specificity  of  the  nurtural  dynamic,  eclectivity.  Or  simply,  as  the  creation 
of  the  familial  we-whole. 

We  have  also  seen  that  in  the  pattern  of  nurture  the  child  encounters  his 
home  in  two  ways.  First,  he  encounters  it  as  the  action  pattern  of  the  parental 
we-whole,  fragmented,  according  to  his  developing  capacity,  as  action  patterns. 
Second,  he  encounters  the  action  patterns  of  home  as  prevenient,  waiting,  as 
we  have  put  it,  to  be  chosen  according  to  his  specific  needs  of  growth  and 
development.  As  he  makes  them  his  own  in  his  response  to  eclectivity  he  may 
be  said  to  ‘unify’  them  in  himself.  In  this  way  the  specificity  of  the  one  action 
pattern  of  home,  the  action  pattern  of  the  parental  we-whole,  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  explicit  in  the  action  pattern  he  is  fulfilling  as  the  begotten.  It  is  the  world 
as  a  familial  home  which  is  his  prevenient  nurtural  context. 

If  we  now  consider  the  world  as  the  creation(s),  the  home  or  action  pattern 
of  the  parental  We-Holy,  and  thus  as  the  prevenient  nurtural  context  in  which 
man  realises  his  specificity  as  the  Begotten,  then  we  may  view  the  things,  situ¬ 
ations  and  events  which  constitute  the  world  as  one  action  pattern  which  man 
encounters  according  to  his  developing  capacity  in  fragmented  form,  as  action 
patterns.  As  he  ‘unifies’  them  in  himself,  makes  them  his  own,  the  specificity  of 
these  action  patterns,  that  is  of  the  one  action  pattern,  becomes  explicit  in  his 
action  pattern. 

But  as  we  have  noted,  the  specificity  to  which  man  is  eclectively  pulled, 
which  becomes  explicit  in  his  action  pattern  as  the  Begotten  -  the  specificity 
which  he  makes  his  own  -  is  not  the  specificity  of  the  parental  We-Holy  but 
the  specificity  of  its  imprint,  its  image,  its  eikon.  And  this  specificity  we  have 
defined  as  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

See  Chapter  5:  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  the  specificity  which  man 
will  ultimately  fulfil  in  his  action  pattern  as  the  nurtured  entity  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  parental  we-whole  (the  parental  We-Holy)  is  the  specificity  in  whose 
action  pattern  the  specificity  of  the  ultimate  parental  we-whole  (the 
parental  We-Holy),  is  wholly  explicit  as  its  imprint’. 

Let  us  summarise  this  line  of  thought. 

The  created  world  into  which  man  is  born,  conceived  as  the  home,  the 
action  patterns  of  the  parental  We-Holy,  is  encountered  by  him  as  ‘mere  sensa¬ 
tion’.  In  response  to  eclectivity,  however,  these  action  patterns  become 
meaningful  for  him,  come  into  existence  for  him,  as  the  action  patterns  of  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten.  We  may  say  that  the  created  world,  the  home  of  the 
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parental  We-Holy,  as  the  nurtural  context  of  man,  is  affirmed  by  him  in 
response  to  eclectivity  as  the  home  of  the  familial  We-Holy,  prevenient  and 
fragmented. 

How  then  are  we  to  understand  the  relation  between  the  world  as  the  home 
or  action  pattern(s)  of  the  parental  We-Holy  and  as  the  action  patterns  of  the 
Begotten?  Or,  we  may  ask,  what  comes  into  existence  for  man  as  the  action 
patterns  of  the  Begotten?  To  answer  these  questions  let  us  look  further  at  the 
concept  of  action  pattern. 

We  have  described  action  patterns  as  the  expression  of  specific  choice.  In 
specific  choice  there  are  two  ‘stages’. 

First,  there  is  an  awareness  of  being  pulled  eclectively  to  apposite  specific 
actions,  that  is  opportunities  of  action  which  are  present  to  us  whether  we 
choose  to  act  or  not.  This  awareness  may  therefore  be  described  in  terms  of 
‘conception’,  whereby  action  patterns  are  conceived  as  opportunities  for  action. 

Second,  there  is  the  response  to  eclectic  pull.  This  response  may  be  one  of 
‘acceptance’  of  an  opportunity  for  action,  which  gives  rise  to  specific  choice 
either  in  the  present  or  the  future;  or  it  may  be  one  of ‘refusal’.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  acting  as  a  specificity  we  are  free  to  choose  or  refuse. 

Thus  the  concept  of  specific  choice  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  ‘will’. 
Specific  choice  is  what  we  will.  To  choose  is  to  will.  What  we  refuse,  we  ‘nil’. 

Consider  the  etymology  of ‘will’  (see  Weekley  1921) 

Latin:  velle  =  to  wish 

Sanskrit:  vr.  =  to  choose:  variety  (diversity) 
cf.  O.E.  wilfully  =  gladly,  lovingly 
cf.  Sc.  and  N.  wale  -  to  pick  out,  make  a  choice, 
cf.  ‘The  hye  God  on  whom  that  we  bileeve 

In  wilful  poverte  chees  to  lyve  his  life.’  (Chaucer  D.l  178) 

O.E.  willa  =  desire,  wish,  longing,  inclination  (to  do  something) 

Sk.  varati  =  chooses. 

AS  willan ,  cogn.  with  Sanskrit  vr,  to  choose. 

AS  willa,  will,  pleasure.  Hence  a  fresh  verb  to  will  (pres,  he  wills,  not  he 
will)  whence  willing,  orig.  pres.  part,  as  in  ‘God  willing. 
cf.  Wycliffe  has  wilfully  for  AV.  gladly  (Acts  21:  17). 
see  also  nill:  AS  nyllan.  neg  of  will. 

See  also  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  OE  willa:  desire,  wish, 
longing,  intention;  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary. 

We  may  go  on  to  say  that  the  action  pattern (s)  which  a  parental  we- whole 
chooses  in  response  to  eclectivity  are  what  it  conceives  and  wills. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  parental  We-Holy,  there  is  no  prior  eclectic  pull  ini¬ 
tiating,  as  it  were,  the  conception  of  opportunities  of  action  patterns.  The 
parental  We-Holy  does  not  will  (or  nil)  existing  opportunities  presented  to  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  parental  We-Holy  conception  has  to  be  visioned  not  as  initi- 
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ated  by  eclectivity  but  in  terms  of  origination,  that  is,  as  an  original  creative 
conception.  The  wills  or  action  patterns  of  the  parental  We-Holy  are  its  orig¬ 
inal  creative  conceptions. 

This  leads  us  to  formulate  our  understanding  of  creation,  viewed  as  the 
home  of  the  familial  We-Holy,  as  the  original  creative  conception  of  the 
parental  We-Holy  which  has  its  existence  for  man  in  response  to  eclectivity  as 
the  action  patterns  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

Further  we  may  say  that  since  these  action  patterns  are  a  manifest  of  one 
specificity,  that  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  it  is  the  specificity  of  the 
Begotten  which  constitutes  their  unity  or  holds  them  together.  It  is  this  one 
action  pattern  which  man  encounters  in  fragmented  form  in  the  things,  situa¬ 
tions  and  events  of  creation. 

Thus  the  maturity  of  man,  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  specificity,  is  visioned 
as  this  one  specificity,  that  of  the  Begotten,  wholly  explicit  in  his  action  pattern. 
And  in  turn  we  may  affirm  that  the  maturity  of  man  may  also  be  visioned  as 
constituting  the  fulfilment  of  the  nurtural  function  of  creation  as  the  home  of 
the  familial  We-Holy. 

Or  we  may  say  that  in  fulfilling  his  specificity  as  the  Begotten,  in  his  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  familial  We-Holy,  man  may  be  viewed  as  the  co-creator  of 
creation  together  with  the  specificity  of  the  parental  We-Holy  and  the  specific 
dynamic  of  eclectivity. 

We  now  suggest  a  correspondence  between  the  ethological  understanding  of 
the  materio-dynamic  world  as  the  home  or  creation  of  the  familial  We-Holy 
and  the  theological  understanding  of  the  world  as  the  oikonomia :  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  uncreated  Holy  Trinity  in  relation  to  the  created  realm.  We  shall 
explore  this  suggested  correspondence  with  particular  reference  to  the  theolog¬ 
ical  doctrine  of  the  ‘Logos’. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


The  Logos  and  the  logoi 


In  the  Logos  doctrine,  the  Logos,  the  Word,  of  God  is  affirmed  as  the  principle 
of  creation  and  is  identified  as  the  second  prosopon  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Behind 
the  doctrine  lies  the  original  insight  in  the  prologue  to  St  Johns  Gospel: 

‘When  all  things  began,  the  Word  already  was.  The  Word  dwelt  with  God 
and  what  God  was,  the  Word  was.  The  Word,  then,  was  with  God  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  through  him  all  things  came  to  be;  no  single  thing  was  created 
without  him.  All  that  came  to  be  was  alive  with  his  life,  and  that  life  was  the 
light  of  men.  The  light  shines  in  the  dark,  and  the  darkness  never  mastered  it 
.  .  .  .  (John  was  not  the  light)  but  the  real  light  which  enlightens  every  man  was 
even  then  coming  into  the  world. 

‘He  was  in  the  world;  but  the  world,  though  it  owed  its  being  to  him,  did 
not  recognise  him.  He  entered  his  own  realm,  and  his  own  would  not  receive 
him.  But  to  all  who  did  receive  him  ...  to  them  he  gave  the  right  to  become 
children  of  God,  not  born  of  any  human  stock  .  .  .  but  the  offspring  of  God 
himself. 

‘So  the  Word  became  flesh;  he  came  to  dwell  among  us,  and  we  saw  his 
glory,  such  glory  as  befits  the  Fathers  only  Son,  full  of  grace  and  truth’  (New 
English  Bible). 

Compare  also:  ‘in  this  the  final  age  God  has  spoken  to  us  in  the  Son  whom 
he  has  made  heir  to  the  whole  universe,  and  through  whom  he  created  all 
orders  of  existence’  (Heb.  1:  1). 

In  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Logos,  ‘through  whom  all  things  were  made’,  is  at 
the  same  time  explicitly  associated  with  the  Father  who  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
‘life-giving’. 

Thus  the  understanding  of  creation  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
summed  up  in  this  principle:  ‘  ek  patros,  dia  uiou  en  agio  pneumati  from  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  cite  a  few  examples  in  which  the  subtle  variations 
of  expression  seem  to  indicate  the  difficulty  which  the  Fathers  experienced  in 
coming  to  terms  with  this  insight. 

According  to  Athanasius,  ‘The  Fr  created  all  things  by  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  where  the  Logos  is,  there  also  is  the  Spirit,  and  whatever  is  created 
by  the  Fr  receives  its  existence  by  the  Logos  in  the  Holy  Spirit’.  On  this  Lossky 
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comments,  'Here  we  have  the  oikonomical  manifestation  of  the  Trinity:  the  Fr 
operating  by  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  why  St.  Irenaeus  calls  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  “the  two  hands  of  God’”  (Lossky  1973:  100). 

St  Basil  traces  the  manifestation  of  the  three  prosopa  in  the  work  of  creation 
in  the  following  way:  ‘In  the  creation  consider  first  the  primordial  cause  (ten 
prokatartiken  aitiari)  of  all  that  has  been  made-  this  is  the  Fr;  then  the  operating 
cause  ( ten  demourgikeri)  -  which  is  the  Son;  and  the  perfecting  cause  [which  we 
might  translate  as  effecting  cause?]  ( ten  teleotikeri)  —  the  Holy  Spirit’  (Lossky 
1973:  100). 

Thirdly,  there  is  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  ‘In  the  order  of  the  oikonomic  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Trinity  in  the  world,  all  energy  originates  in  the  Father,  being 
communicated  by  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ek  patros  dia  uiou  en  agio  pneu¬ 
matic  In  this  connection  Lossky  quotes  Cyril,  ‘it  is  the  Father  who  acts,  but  by 
the  Son  in  the  Spirit:  the  Son  acts  also,  but  as  the  power  of  the  Father,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  is  from  Him  and  in  Him  according  to  his  own  prosopon.  The  Spirit 
also  acts,  for  He  is  the  all-powerful  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son’  (Lossky 
1973:  82). 

Lossky  comments  further,  ‘In  this  dispensation,  in  which  the  Godhead  is 
manifested  in  the  energies,  the  Father  appears  as  the  possessor  of  the  attribute 
which  is  manifested,  the  Son  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  he  who  manifests’  and  quotes  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  ‘the  source  of  Power  is 
the  Father;  the  Power  of  the  Father  is  the  Son,  the  Spirit  of  Power  is  the  Holy 
Spirit’  (Lossky  1973:  83). 

He  then  provides  this  useful  summary:  ‘The  work  of  creation  is  common  to 
the  whole  Trinity,  but  each  of  the  three  prosopa  is  the  cause  of  created  being  in 
a  way  which  is  different  from  though  in  each  case  united  to  the  others.  ...  It 
is  this  common  action  of  the  Trinity,  manifested  thus  in  the  double  oikonomia 
of  the  effecting  Logos  and  of  the  perfecting  Spirit,  that  confers  upon  all  crea¬ 
tures  not  simply  being,  but  also  “good  being  ”,  i.e.  according  to  what  they  are 
created  to  be’  (Lossky  1973:  100-1). 

Hence  we  may  say  that  ‘creation  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  by  the 
Spirit’  is  the  heart  of  the  Logos  doctrine. 

Our  main  study  of  the  Logos  doctrine  lies  in  the  work  of  St  Maximus  but  as 
an  introduction  to  this  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  understanding  of  the 
logoi  or  words  of  creation,  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos,  which  Maximus 
inherited  from  the  Fathers. 


The  logoi  or  words  of  creation 

We  begin  with  Lossky.  ‘Every  created  thing  has  its  point  of  contact  with  the 
Godhead;  and  this  point  of  contact  is  its  idea,  reason  or  logos  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  end  towards  which  it  tends.  The  ideas  of  individual  things  are 
contained  within  the  higher  and  more  general  ideas,  as  are  the  species  within  a 
genus  .  .  .  and  the  whole  is  contained  in  the  Logos  the  second  prosopon  of  the 
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Trinity  who  is  the  first  principle  and  the  last  end  of  all  created  things.  .  .  .  The 
“words”  of  creation  .  .  .  the  creative  ideas  of  things,  the  logoi ,  are  the  words  of 
creation  and  of  providence  which  are  found  in  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
cxlvii).  “By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made”  (Ps.  xxxii)’  (Lossky 
1973:  98). 

[The  logoi\  are  the  foundation  of  everything  which  is  established  by  the 
divine  will  in  the  simple  outpourings  or  energies,  the  relationships  between 
God  and  the  beings  which  he  creates  .  .  .  they  fore-ordain  the  different  modes 
of  participation  in  the  energies,  the  unequal  statures  of  the  various  categories 
of  beings’  (Lossky  1973:  97). 

Gregorios  cites  Maximus’  Ambigua :  ‘All  things  created  are  defined,  both  in 
their  being  and  in  their  becoming,  by  their  own  particular  ideas  or  logoi  and  by 
the  ideas  of  other  existents  which  are  externally  proximate  to  them,  and  the 
existents  are  thus  circumscribed  by  their  ideas’  (Gregorios  1978:  73). 

So  in  the  first  place  the  logoi  represent  the  unique  identity  of  the  things,  situ¬ 
ations  and  events  of  the  created  world.  The  existents  of  the  created  world  are 
recognised  by  their  logoi ,  by  ‘which  the  uniqueness  of  the  things  of  creation,  the 
existents,  are  sustained’  (compare  Lossky  1973:  98). 

The  dynamic  conception  of  the  logoi 

In  the  second  place  although  the  logoi  refer  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  existants 
in  the  created  world,  they  are  not  conceived  as  uncreated  realities,  that  is 
as  ousia  in  itself.  They  represent  the  expression  of  the  uncreated  in  the  creat¬ 
ed  realm.  Their  place  is  in  the  energeia ,  the  activity  of  the  uncreated  in 
creation. 

Thus  in  the  patristic  tradition,  in  contrast  to  the  West,  the  logoi  are  under¬ 
stood  as  the  willings  or  wills  or  intentions  of  God.  They  are  thelemata  or 
‘thought- wills’. 

According  to  St  John  Damascene,  ‘God  contemplated  all  things  before  their 
existence,  formulating  them  in  his  mind;  and  each  being  received  its  existence 
at  a  particular  moment,  according  to  his  eternal  thought  and  will’  (quoted  in 
Lossky  1973:  94).  So  Lossky  comments,  ‘the  term  theletike  ennoia  (thought- 
will  or  more  accurately  volitional  thought)  is  very  important.  It  is  a  perfect 
expression  of  the  patristic  doctrine  of  the  divine  ideas  [that  is,  logoi\\  of  the 
place  which  it  gives  to  the  ideas  of  created  things  in  God’  (ibid.:  94-5). 

‘The  ideas  are  not,  according  to  this  conception,  the  eternal  reasons  of  crea¬ 
tures  contained  within  the  very  being  of  God,  determinations  of  the  ousia  to 
which  created  things  refer  as  to  their  exemplary  cause,  as  in  the  thought  of  St 
Augustine  which  later  became  the  common  teaching  of  the  whole  Western 
tradition,  and  was  more  precisely  formulated  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the 
thought  of  the  Greek  Fathers  the  divine  ideas  are  more  dynamic,  intentional  in 
character.  Their  place  is  not  in  the  ousia ,  but  in  “that  which  is  after  the  essence”, 
the  divine  energies.  The  ideas  are  to  be  identified  with  the  will  or  wills 
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( thelemata )  which  determines  different  modes  according  to  which  created 
things  participate  in  the  divine  energies’  (Lossky  1973:  93). 1 

So  St  John  Damascene,  ‘God  creates  by  his  thought  which  immediately 
becomes  a  work’;  and  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  ‘The  very  intention  of  the  divine 
will,  in  the  act  of  God’s  willing  it,  becomes  a  fact,  and  is  realised  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  existence  of  a  being  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  who,  when  in  his 
wisdom  and  creative  power  He  desires  something,  does  not  leave  His  will  un¬ 
realised.  .  .  .  And  created  being  IS  this  realisation  of  his  will’  (Lossky  1973: 
96). 

Finally  we  refer  to  the  comment  of  Gregorios:  ‘In  continuity  with  the 
insights  of  patristic  tradition,  Maximus  insists  that  God  knows  things  not 
because  of  their  ideas  but  because  they  are  products  of  his  will.  They  are 
idiomata  thelemata.  The  ideas  co-exist  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  are  brought 
into  existence  as  particulars  by  his  will.  So  the  ideas  themselves  are  (now)  the 
products  of  God’s  will,  or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  the  idea  and  the  existence 
of  each  particular  have  their  root  in  the  will  of  God’  (Gregorios  1978:  75). 
‘They  are  conceived  in  the  mind  of  God  -  conceptualisations  of  the  creative 
will  which  are  given  existence,  empowered’  (Lossky  1973:  94). 

We  have  already  suggested  a  general  correspondence  between  action  patterns 
as  the  expression  of  specificity  in  the  materio-dynamic  world  and  the  concept 
of  the  energeia ,  understood  as  the  expression  of  the  uncreated  in  the  created. 
We  will  now  explore  this  suggestion  in  some  detail,  with  reference  to  the  logoi 
of  existents  and  the  ethological  understanding  of  the  things,  situations  and 
events  of  the  created  world  as  action  patterns. 

This  brings  us  to  our  discussion  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  our  main  source 
being  the  contribution  of  St  Maximus.  Much  of  what  follows  is  derived  from 
two  works  by  Lars  Thunberg:  Microcosm  and  Mediator  (1995)  (especially  the 
section,  ‘The  Cosmological  Context’,  pp.  52-100)  and  Man  and  the  Cosmos 
(1985). 

According  to  Thunberg  (1995),  St  Maximus  carries  the  development  of  the 
Logos  doctrine  further  than  any  of  the  Fathers,  and  it  is  his  line  of  thought  that 
we  will  follow.  Indeed  it  would  appear  that  with  the  exception  of  Gregory 
Palamas  there  has  been  little  or  no  further  development  since  his  day.  ‘Since 
Maximus  the  Confessor,  only  a  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  eastern 
tradition.  There  is  the  scholastic  systematisation  of  patristic  thought  in  John  of 
Damascus  (c. 6 5 0-7 50),  its  ascetical  working  out  in  Gregory  Palamas  (d. 
1359),  its  liturgical  interpretation  in  Nicolas  Cabasilas  (c.  1320-63/90),  but 
none  of  this  attains  to  the  grandeur  of  conception  characteristic  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Dionysius  and  Maximus’  (Gregorios  1978:  78). 

We  also  note  the  comment  of  Bishop  Basil  of  Sergievo,  writing  about 
icons  in  Orthodox  Outlook ,  ‘In  a  short  anthology  of  texts  concerning 
icons,  which  was  collected  by  Bishop  Kallistos  and  published  in  1976, 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  cited  which  belongs  to  the  period  between 
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869  and  1945!  For  over  a  thousand  years  the  icon  lived  in  church 
surrounded  by  prayers  and  hymns,  but  also  surrounded  by  theological 
science  ...  it  was  in  this  century  that  the  icon  was  “reborn”  as  a  concern 
in  theology’  (Osborne  1987:  8).  The  understanding  of  icons  is  closely 
linked  with  that  of  the  logoi  in  the  theology  of  the  energeia ,  which  is 
precisely  the  area  covered  by  our  study  of  Maximus. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


Creation  as  the  oikonomia  of  the  Trinity 

The  Logos  and  the  logoi  in  St  Maximus 


'That  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing  is  a  conviction  affirmed 
throughout  Christian  tradition  ...  it  expresses  the  conviction  that  God  is  the 
creator  of  all  that  is,  and  is  himself  in  no  sense  subordinated  to  or  dependent 
on  anything  else’  (Thunberg  1995:  50;  see  also  Chapter  13  of  this  book). 

‘  Creatio  ex  nihilo  indicates  that  there  is  no  other  factor  but  God’s  sovereign 
will  which  may  cause  him  to  create  the  world.  Creation  is  an  act  of  God’s  will. 
Through  a  decision  of  God’s  will  alone,  visible  and  invisible  creation  are 
brought  into  being  for  a  purpose  which  he  has  established.  So  Maximus  affirms 
that  God  knows  the  very  things  which  are,  as  his  own  wills  (idia  thelemata ), 
because  he  has  created  all  by  will  ( thelemati )’  (Thunberg  1995:  64). 

Cf.  ‘God  knows  the  logoi  not  because  of  their  ideas  but  because  they  are 

products  of  his  will:  his  willings’  (Gregorios  1978:  75;  Zizioulas  1985: 
97). 

Thus  the  logoi,  the  principles  of  differentiated  creation,  according  to  which 
God  brought  things  into  existence,  are  regarded  as  divine  thought-wills  or 
intentions.  They  are  the  expression  of  a  divine  purpose  (Thunberg  1995: 
66-7). 

Creation,  understood  as  logoi ,  is  a  creation  characterised  by  diversification: 
difference  and  multiplicity.  Thus  for  Maximus  the  understanding  of  logoi  as 
divine  intentions  provides  a  positive  evaluation  of  a  diversified  created  existence 
as  part  of  God’s  original  purpose.  For  Maximus  this  is  very  significant. 

Before  Maximus,  the  diversification  of  creation,  with  all  its  differences  and 
divisions,  was  understood  as  a  result  of  sin.  It  was  attributed  to  a  prehistoric  fall 
from  an  original  unity:  an  original  state  of  perfection.  In  this  way  creation,  as 
we  know  it,  is  a  second  creation  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  recovery  of  the 
original  unity.  This  was  the  position  adopted  by  Origen,  the  other  great  cosmic 
theologian,  which  Maximus  repudiates. 

For  Maximus,  there  is  no  original  fall.  Separate  beings  in  their  differentiat¬ 
ed  existence  are  not  in  any  sense  as  such  a  result  of  a  primitive  fall.  The 
diversification  of  creation  is  providential.  The  doctrine  of  the  logoi  of  creation 
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as  divine  intentions  provides  a  positive  evaluation  of  a  diversified  created 
existence. 

But  the  logoi ,  according  to  which  God  brought  creation  into  existence,  are 
understood  as  pre-existent  in  God.  All  the  logoi  subsist  eternally  in  God’s  good 
counsel  where  they  are  ‘held  together’  as  a  unity.  This  is  the  understanding  that 
lies  behind  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  the  pre-existent  unity  of  the  ‘partial’ 
logoi.  Thus,  though  the  logoi  of  creation  appear  as  separate  logoi,  there  is  a  logos 
for  everything  in  creation,  they  are  held  together  by  the  pre-existent  Logos.  At 
the  same  time  the  Logos  is  regarded  as  uncreated,  a  prosopon  in  the  mysterious 
Godhead,  for  whom  the  principles  of  apophatic  theology  remain  relevant.  In 
that  sense,  differentiated  creation  is  understood  as  a  kind  of  limiting  factor  but 
for  Maximus  the  differentiation  is  equally  important  in  the  divine  purpose. 
Differentiation  is  a  primary  divine  intention  of  creation. 

According  to  Gregorios,  ‘all  the  logoi  are  contained  in  the  one  Logos  .  .  . 
Maximus  puts  the  ideas  (back)  into  the  primordial  creative  conception  of 
God’.  ‘This  multiplicity  of  logoi  is  constituted  by  a  single  Logos  which  is 
their  unifying  principle.  The  Logos  in  its  unity  is  transcendent  [i.e.  an 
uncreated  reality  in  itself,  other  than  the  created  realm]  while  in  its  multi¬ 
plicity  it  remains  immanent  in  particular  existents’  Gregorios  1978:  75). 

Cf.  also:  ‘In  God  the  ideas  {logoi)  of  all  things  are  fixed:  thus  it  is  said 
that  God  knows  all  things  before  they  come  forth,  for  they  are  in  him  and 
with  him  as  he  is  the  very  truth  of  all  that  exists:  even  things  in  their 
totality,  i.e.  those  that  are  and  those  that  are  yet  to  be,  do  not  come  into 
existence  simultaneously  with  their  ideas  which  God  has  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  each  one  comes  into  existence  at  the  time  pre-determined  for  it 
...  all  things  are  defined,  both  in  their  being  and  in  their  becoming,  by 
their  own  particular  ideas  or  logoi  (Maximus  Ambigua. ,  quoted  in 
Gregorios  1978:  75). 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Logos  and  the  logoi  of 
creation.  If  we  allow  for  Maximus’  emphasis  on  the  positive  role  of 
diversification  in  the  purpose  of  God  then  clearly  the  relation  cannot  be  one  of 
simple  identification.  What  then  is  the  relation  between  the  eternal  Logos  who 
holds  together  the  pre-existent  logoi  as  a  unity  and  the  logoi  which  appear  as 
separate  in  creation.  Maximus’  approach  to  this  question  turns  on  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  classical  tradition  in  which  the  Logos  of  creation  is  identified 
with  the  second  prosopon  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  His 
cosmology  is  inextricably  related  to  his  Christology. 

According  to  Thunberg,  the  ancient  Christian  idea  of  the  logoi  of  creation, 
related  to  the  Logos-Christ,  seems  to  have  been  developed  much  further  and  in 
a  more  systematic  way  by  Maximus  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  him  it 
is  deeply  integrated  into  a  personal,  general  vision  of  the  mysterious  and 
deifying  presence  of  Christ  the  Logos  in  the  world. 
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C£  also:  ‘The  importance  and  unique  character  of  Maximus’  theology 
rest  in  his  success  in  developing  a  christological  synthesis  within  which 
history  and  creation  become  organically  inter-related.  Helped  by  his 
courageous  salvaging  of  the  logos  concept  from  its  long  period  of  disuse 
due  to  the  dangers  accompanying  it,  Maximus  arrived  at  this  christolog¬ 
ical  synthesis:  Christ  is  the  Logos  of  creation  and  one  must  find  in  him  all 
the  logoi  of  created  beings.  The  apologists  and  Origen  had  also  said  this, 
but  Maximus  parted  from  them  by  making  the  logos  concept  pass  from 
cosmology  into  incarnation  by  means  of  the  dynamical  ideas  of  will  and 
love’  (Zizioulas  1985:  96-7). 

Maximus  sees  the  differentiation  of  the  logoi  of  creation  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
general  law,  formulated  in  the  following  way:  always  and  in  all  God's  Logos  and 
God  wills  to  effect  the  mystery  of  his  embodiment  ( ensomatosis )  (Thunberg  1995: 

65). 

The  embodiment  of  the  Logos  is  the  core  of  the  Logos  doctrine.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  as  a  threefold  embodiment.1 

1  While  on  the  one  hand  the  logoi  are  ‘summarised’  in  the  Logos,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Logos,  that  he  wills  to  become 
embodied,  which  is  also  to  say,  in  some  way  differentiated.  The  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Logos  in  the  logoi  of  creation  is  appreciated  in  the  first  place  as 
the  logoi  of  sensible  things. 

2  In  the  second  place,  it  is  appreciated  as  the  logoi  of  intelligible  things  -  the 
letters  and  sounds  of  Scripture.  Embodied  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture, 
the  Living  Logos  illuminates  their  deepest  meaning,  not  only  in  regard  to 
their  deepest  sense,  but  also  to  their  ethical  teachings,  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
logoi  of  the  divine  commandments. 

For  Maximus  creation  may  be  contemplated  as  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of 
the  Logos.  So  ‘Christ  in  becoming  man  not  only  became  flesh  but  also 
blood  ...  so  the  logoi  of  intelligible  beings  are  contemplated  as  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  logoi  of  sensible  beings  as  “his  visible  flesh’”  (Thunberg 
1985:  76). 

3  Third,  there  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Logos  in  man. 

It  is  this  triple  embodiment  in  the  world  as  a  manifestation  of  the  permanent 
divine  will  which  expresses  God’s  intention  in  regard  to  creation.  In  Thunberg’s 
words,  it  is  almost  ‘a  gradual  incarnation  .  .  .  and  represents  an  oikonomia  of 
salvation  more  fundamental  than  one  which  is  motivated  only  by  the  fall  of 
man’  (Thunberg  1985:  75;  see  further  below). 

So  Alain  Riou,  quoted  by  Thunberg,  uses  the  term  incarnation  and 
summarises  the  triple  embodiment:  ‘The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the 
logoi  of  created  beings  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the 
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four  elements,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  covered  the  waters;  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos  in  the  logoi  of  Scripture  and  the  four  Gospels,  when  the 
Spirit  inspired  the  “prophets”;  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  our  flesh, 
in  the  man  “of  our  kind”,  in  the  humanity  that  is  ours,  realising  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  when  the  Spirit  covered  the  Virgin  with 
his  shadow’  (Thunberg  1985:  75). 

Thus  the  presence  of  the  Logos  in  the  logoi  is  seen  by  Maximus  as  a  kind  of 
incarnation  parallel  to  the  incarnation  in  the  historical  Jesus. 

As  we  have  noted,  for  Maximus  cosmology  is  inextricably  related  to 
Christology.  The  cosmological,  the  providential  and  the  historical  Logos 
are  not  separate  elements  in  his  theology,  but  consciously  depicted  as  one 
and  the  same:  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

He  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  the  centre  of 
salvation. 

What  then  is  the  relationship  between  the  embodiment/incarnation  of  the 
Logos  in  creation  and  the  historical  incarnation? 

For  Maximus  the  incarnation  in  creation  is  affirmed  as  a  primary  incarnation 
—  a  presupposition  of  the  historical  incarnation  in  the  flesh  of  man.  ‘The  divine 
purpose  has  been  prepared  in  creation  by  the  diversification  of  the  Logos  in  the 
logoi  —  itself  a  primary  incarnation.  It  is  this  purpose  which  finds  its  fulfilment 
in  the  historical  incarnation’  (Thunberg  1985:  79). 

How  then  does  Maximus  understand  creation  as  primary  incarnation  and  as 
a  ‘presupposition  of  the  incarnation  in  man’? 

Creation  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Logos  means  that  ‘the  whole  creation  is 
filled  with  the  divine  presence’  (Thunberg  1985:  133).  So  first  we  may  say  that 
it  is  through  the  logoi  of  creation  that  the  Logos  ‘encounters’  man,  communi¬ 
cates  his  presence  to  man. 

The  vita  contemplativa 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  explore  Maximus’  understanding  of 
contemplation  -  spiritual,  natural,  as  gnosis ,  theoria  or  otherwise  (see  Thunberg 
1995,  ch.  6). 

All  we  can  do  is  to  affirm  that,  for  Maximus  it  is  in  the  vita  contemplativa 
that  the  Logos  ‘encounters’  man,  communicates  his  presence  to  man.  It  is 
through  man’s  contemplation  of  the  ( logoi  of  the)  sensible  things  of  creation  in 
their  pluriformity,  that  the  Logos  manifests  his  presence  as  a  unity.  In  this 
encounter  the  Logos  enters  into  communion  with  man. 

Creation  is  a  means  of  communion.  So  Thunberg:  ‘In  the  context  of  the 
Christian  understanding  of  man’s  communion  with  God  through  Christ  incar¬ 
nate,  Maximus  does  not  only  consider  the  eucharist.  For  him  several  ways  of 
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communion  are  opened  up  in  Christ  as  Logos.  Through  the  contemplation  of 
the  logoi  of  creation,  the  soul  enters  into  mystical  communion  with  the  Logos, 
who  gives  himself  to  it  there  in  virtue  of  his  primary  inhabitation  in  the  logoi 
of  created  things’  (Thunberg  1983:  133). 

But  since  the  living  Lord  is  embodied  in  the  words  and  meanings  of 
Scripture  this  holds  true  also  of  the  spiritual  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of 
Scripture,  their  spiritual  sense.  Thus,  a  similar  relationship  to  the  powers  of 
salvation  is  presupposed  also  in  relation  to  the  logoi  of  Scripture’  (Thunberg 
1995:  78). 

As  we  have  seen,  for  Maximus  the  logoi  of  intelligible  beings  may  be 
comprehended  as  the  blood  of  the  Logos,  and  the  logoi  of  sensible  things  as  the 
flesh  of  the  Logos.  So,  ‘through  these  manifestations  those  who  are  worthy  of 
it  are  allowed  to  have  spiritual  communion  with  God’  (Thunberg  1985:  139). 

‘This  communion  has  an  intermediary  value  on  the  way  to  mystical  union 
with  God  himself.  Through  an  interior  profound  comprehension  of  the  whole 
creation  via  the  principles,  the  logoi  of  their  being  .  .  .  the  human  soul  becomes 
‘christianised’  and  prepares  itself  for  the  mystical  union  (ultimate)  union, 
with  the  very  source  and  sovereign  principle  of  all  that  is’  (Thunberg  1985: 
135-6). 

The  vita  practica 

There  is  a  second  manner  in  which  the  Logos  is  present,  namely  in  the  logoi  of 
the  commandments,  the  ethical  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  Logos  is  really 
present  in  his  own  commandments.  He  is,  however,  hidden  in  them,  and  has 
thus  to  be  revealed  through  practical  obedience  to  them.  The  form  of  this  reve¬ 
lation  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  human  virtues:  the  moral  incarnation 
of  Christ.  In  the  vita  practica ,  thanks  to  his  presence  in  the  logoi  of  the 
commandments,  the  Logos  becomes  incarnate  in  the  human  virtues  -  that  is, 
in  the  actions  of  man’s  obedience. 

Here  again,  as  with  the  vita  contemplativa ,  we  simply  affirm  that  for 

Maximus  the  vita  practica  is  a  means  of  communion. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  moral  incarnation  is  described  as  an  ‘act  of  self 
differentiation  through  which  Christ  the  Logos  allows  himself  to  become 
embodied  in  the  multitude  of  human  virtues’  (Thunberg  1985:  75).  And  that 
‘the  virtues  of  obedience  are  seen  as  a  continual  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in 
humanity,  differentiating  and  concretising  as  it  were  the  divine  presence 
according  to  the  created  diversity  of  human  life’  (ibid.:  108). 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  process  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
in  the  virtues  of  humanity  is  not  simply  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  a  neces¬ 
sary  higher  stage  of  contemplation,  but  is  in  itself  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
process  of  the  triple  embodiment  through  which  the  Logos  wills  to  become 
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incarnate  in  man.  Thus,  ‘it  may  lead  directly  to  deification  and  ‘everyone 
who  partakes  consistently  of  virtue,  partakes  of  God  himself’  (Thunberg  1995: 
79). 

Thunberg  comments,  ‘In  reality  the  Logos  is  present  both  through  virtues 
and  through  knowledge  (i.e.  the  gnosis  of  contemplation).  Substantially 
the  virtues  are  Christ,  and  this  fact  is  explicitly  understood  as  a  divine 
incarnation  in  the  virtuous  life  of  man.  There  is  also  a  link  between  the 
moral  incarnation  of  Christ  the  Logos  and  the  presence  communicated 
through  knowledge  [gnosis ),  i.e.  contemplation  through  reason  and  intel¬ 
lect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  also  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
manners  of  presence,  for  it  is  through  the  logoi  of  the  commandments 
that  the  Logos  communicates  with  man  in  the  vita  practica ,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  through  the  logoi  of  things  as  subjects  of  contemplation  that 
he  communicates  in  the  process  of  gnosis  (Thunberg  1985:  109-10). 

We  take  this  to  mean  that  man’s  knowledge  of  God,  [gnosis  through  contem¬ 
plation)  is  a  form  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  him  as  is  the  moral 
incarnation,  the  incarnation  in  his  virtues.  The  difference  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Logos,  embodied  in  the  logoi  of  sensible  and  intelligible  things  of 
creation,  becomes  incarnate. 

Here  we  note  that,  as  Thunberg  points  out,  behind  his  understanding  of 
the  vita  contemplativa  and  the  vita  practica  there  lies  a  whole  complex  of 
the  monastic  tradition  of  asceticism,  with  which  Maximus  combines  his 
own  reflections.  (Thunberg  1985:  85). 

For  example,  an  exposition  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  vita  prac¬ 
tica  and  the  vita  contemplativa  may  be  practised  is  to  be  found  in 
Maximus’  well  known  vision  of  the  ‘five-fold  mediation’  of  man  as  cosmic 
mediator  (see,  for  example,  Thunberg  1995:  40-52  and  Thunberg  1985: 

8 Of.;  see  chapter  15  below). 

But  as  we  have  indicated  above,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work  to  explore  this  ascetic  discipline.  Indeed  the  only  form  which  such 
consideration  might  take  of  relevance  to  our  present  task  would  be  to  seek 
possible  points  of  correspondence  between  that  discipline  and  such  ex¬ 
perience  as  might  arise  from  deeper  ethological  understanding.  But  as 
we  shall  see,  according  to  our  thesis  our  understanding  of  the  art  of 
cultivating  such  experience  is  in  its  infancy  and  such  a  task  lies  in  the 
future. 

We  have  already  noted  that  for  Maximus  the  vita  practica  is  never  regarded  as 
preparatory  to  a  higher  stage  of  contemplation  but  may  in  itself  lead  to 
deification.  What  we  now  note  is  that  in  the  understanding  of  the  vita  contem¬ 
plativa  and  the  vita  activa  the  process  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is 
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explicitly  linked  to  the  active  participation  of  man:  involving  as  it  does  the 
response  of  man  to  the  logoi  of  sensible  and  intelligible  things  and  to  the  logoi 
of  the  commandments  (Thunberg  1985:  108-9). 

For  Maximus  there  is  a  double  movement  involved  in  the  process  of  incar¬ 
nation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  movement  of  divine  condescension;  the  Logos 
limits  himself,  wills  to  be  embodied  in  the  logoi  of  creation  and  incarnate  in 
man. 

In  the  second  place,  the  divine  condescension  of  the  Logos  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  movement  of  man  towards  deification.  As  Thunberg  puts  it,  ‘there 
is  no  doubt  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  vita  practica ,  an 
active  participation  underlining  the  important  correspondence  and  connection 
between  the  divine  incarnation  and  the  continual  human  process  of 
sanctification  and  deification  (Thunberg  1985:  109). 

The  doctrine  of  deification  in  Maximus 

We  now  turn  to  what  Thunberg  describes  as  Maximus’  personal  contribution 
to  this  doctrine  namely  the  way  in  which  he  combines  incarnation  and 
deification  (Thunberg  1985:  64ff.) 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  deification  of  man  does  not  imply  that  man 
becomes  divine  but  represents  the  fulfilment  of  man,  as  true  man,  in  terms  of 
his  participation  in  the  divine  life  of  God.  Thus  for  Maximus,  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  deification  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  understanding  of  the  union 
of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  Christ  in  the  historical  incarnation 
according  to  the  principles  of  Chalcedon.  ‘Fiere  as  always  the  Chalcedonian 
model  is  decisive  for  him’  (Thunberg  1985:  143) 

Understood  in  this  way,  ‘the  historical  incarnation  is  itself  the  supreme  act 
of  divine  grace  which  manifests  and  carries  into  effect  the  saving  relationship 
between  God  and  man’  (Thunberg  1985:  66). 

But  further,  according  to  the  principles  of  Chalcedon,  the  union  of  the 
human  nature  of  man  with  the  divine  nature  is  realised  in  perfect  coherence 
but  without  any  change  or  violation  of  the  natures.  This  means  that  the  incar¬ 
nation  does  not  only  imply  God’s  becoming  flesh,  generally  speaking,  but 
God’s  becoming  flesh  in  uniting  himself  with  man  in  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
man,  fully  united  but  without  change  or  fusion. 

For  Maximus,  this  means  that  the  act  of  salvation  is  not  a  one-sided  act  so 
that  God,  as  it  were,  ‘forces’  his  salvation  on  man.  Nor  is  it  a  divided  act  so  that 
Christ  as  man  reconciles  God  the  wrathful  Father,  as  commonly  in  Western 
tradition,  but  a  co-operative  act,  an  act  of  reciprocity,  a  concerted  act.  In  other 
words,  incarnation  is  always  understood  by  Maximus  in  terms  of  reciprocity 
(Thunberg  1985:  66). 

There  is  in  man  no  natural  power  that  can  deify  him,  but  there  exists  a  recip¬ 
rocal  relationship  between  God  and  man  within  which  he  is  free,  in  spite  of  sin, 
to  respond  to  God’s  will:  free  to  choose  to  participate  in  the  life  of  God;  ‘to 
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choose  as  his  final  goal  that  communion  with  God  which  for  him  constitutes 
perfect  beatitude’  (Thunberg  1985:  64). 

‘It  is  in  virtue  of  the  participation  of  man  that  a  kind  of  “secondary  incar¬ 
nation”  can  take  place  in  him,  an  incarnation  in  his  virtues’  (Thunberg  1985: 
65).  As  he  chooses  to  participate  in  the  Logos,  so  man  may  be  said  to  ‘deify 
himself’.  ‘Everyone  who  partakes  consistently  of  virtue,  partakes  of  God 
himself’  (Thunberg  1995:  79). 

Cf.  ‘the  “secondary  incarnation”  as  an  incarnation  in  man’s  virtues,  reveals 
.  .  .  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  reciprocity  between  God  and  man’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  65).  And  further  ‘man  acquires  the  divine  attributes  in 
relation  to  his  own  virtues  and  by  this  acquisition  —  which  is  of  a  moral 
character  -  man  becomes  God,  and  at  the  same  time,  God  is  called  and 
appears  as  man’  (Thunberg  1995:  330;  see  also  p.  432). 

The  full  significance  of  the  idea  of  reciprocity  in  Maximus’  understanding  of 
the  relation  between  incarnation  and  deification  is  brought  out  in  the  well- 
known  tantum- quantum  formula,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  principle  of 
analogy:  what  is  given  is  measured  after  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  to  receive. 

From  the  divine  perspective,  the  degree  in  which  the  Logos  is  incarnate  in 
man  is  the  measure  of  his  deification.  From  the  perspective  of  man  the  measure 
of  his  deification  is  the  measure  in  which  he  participates  in  the  divine  life.  This 
is  to  say  that  the  deification  of  man  is  dependent  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Fogos,  but  also  that  the  degree  of  enfleshment  in  man  is  decisive  for  the  degree 
of  deification  fyman  (Thunberg  1985:  171). 

Cf.  Maximus,  Ambigua  10:  ‘They  say  that  God  and  man  are  exemplars 
one  of  another:  and  that  God  makes  himself  man  out  of  love,  so  far  as 
man,  enabled  by  God  through  love,  deified  himself;  and  that  man  is  wrap¬ 
ped  up  by  God  in  mind  to  the  unknowable,  so  far  as  man  has  manifested 
through  virtues  the  God  by  nature  invisible’  (Thunberg  1985:  53-4). 

Cf.  ‘God  makes  himself  human  for  the  sake  of  man  through  his  love  in 
the  same  measure  as  man,  fortified  by  love,  divinises  himself  for  God; 
man  is  enraptured  by  God  in  mind  to  the  unknowable,  so  far  as  man  has 
manifested,  through  virtues,  the  God  by  nature  invisible’  (Thunberg 
1985:  146). 

Finally,  we  note  the  significance  of  Maximus’  idea  of  reciprocity  in  incarnation 
and  deification  in  relation  to  his  understanding  of  the  created  nature  of  man. 

By  divine  condescension  there  exists  ‘from  the  beginning’  a  reciprocity  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures.  This  is  how  Maximus  understands  that  man  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  To  be  created  in  the  image  of  God  means  that  man 
is  capable  of  participating  in  the  divine  life  and  that  man  fulfils  his  true  nature 
in  such  participation. 
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That  this  participation  should  express  itself  in  action  is  the  key  to  how 
Maximus  understands  that  man  is  created  in  the  likeness  of  God.  Man  is 
created  in  the  image  towards  the  likeness  which  manifests  itself  on  the  ‘moral’ 
level  (‘moral’  in  the  widest  possible  sense).  This  moral  behaviour  is  the  ‘manner 
of  existence’  of  man  as  true  man  (that  is,  according  to  the  principle  of  his 
created  nature). 

Thunberg  refers  to  the  ‘ontological  reciprocity  that  God  established  in 
creating  man  in  His  image  and  likeness’  (Thunberg  1985:  55). 

God  too  has  his  ‘manner  of  existence’  in  this  reciprocal  relationship.  In  incar¬ 
nating  himself  he  moves  towards  man  and  this  movement  has  the  effect  of 
activating  the  relationship  of  reciprocity.  The  manifestation  of  divine  love  liber¬ 
ates  the  natural  powers  in  man  related  to  the  likeness  of  God  for  which  man  is 
destined. 

‘Thus  man  in  turn,  who  had  .  .  .  turned  in  a  false  direction,  moves  toward 
God,  activated  by  the  divine  movement ,  and  thus  deifies  himself’  (Thunberg 
1985:  54;  my  italics).  ‘The  effective  instrument  of  salvation  then  is  the  activa¬ 
tion  of  reciprocity  on  the  human  side,  as  effected  by  the  Incarnation’  (ibid.). 

This  is  further  amplified  by  Thunberg:  ‘Maximus  aims  at  underlining  the 
unlimited  possibilities  opened  before  man  (i.e.  the  potential  of  his 
creation).  These  may  be  realised  in  the  moment  when  man,  restored  to 
the  implications  of  his  image  character  through  Christ  Incarnate,  makes 
a  continual  effort  to  live  out  the  likeness  of  God,  which  is  the  goal  of  his 
life.  The  image  of  God  was  given  to  man  from  the  beginning  and  the  like¬ 
ness  has  to  be  acquired  through  a  spiritual  process.  And  Maximus  also 
states  that  the  inhabitation  and  formation  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  may 
be  interpreted  as  a  development  of  the  likeness.  This  development  is  seen 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  virtues,  as  in  a  mirror  [my  italics]  and  in 
general  as  a  moral  activity  of  man’  (Thunberg  1985:  60-2). 

So  also,  ‘Christ  incarnates  himself  in  the  virtues  of  the  believer,  but  the  believer 
also  elevates  himself,  through  contemplation  and  insight,  to  a  comprehension 
more  elevated  than  all  the  commandments,  a  comprehension,  although 
limited,  of  the  unique  sources  of  all  the  logoi ,  the  Logos,  and  God  himself’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  108-10). 

‘Maximus  believes  that  Christ  is  present  in  man’s  vita  practica ,  he  incar¬ 
nates  himself  in  the  virtues  of  the  believer  .  .  .  but  also  that  man  lets 
himself  be  unified  with  God’  (Thunberg  1985:  108-10). 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  man  encounters  the  Logos  embodied  in  the  logoi 
of  the  sensible  and  the  intelligible  things  of  creation.  In  his  response  in  this 
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encounter,  through  the  vita  contemplativa  and  the  vita  practica ,  he  enters  into 
communion  with  the  Logos.  In  this  way  the  Logos  comes  to  be  present  in  man, 
incarnate.  And  in  this  way  man  deifies  himself,  fulfils  his  created  nature. 

Now  for  Maximus,  it  is  this  process  of  the  gradual  (or  continual)  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Logos  in  man  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  historical  incarnation, 
affirmed  on  the  one  hand  as  the  Logos  wholly  incarnate  in  man  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  vision  of  the  deification  of  man,  of  man  as  true 
man  participating  wholly  in  the  Logos,  the  prosopon  of  the  Son. 

The  logoi  of  creation  are  thus  understood  as  a  primary  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  which  is  affirmed  as  the  presupposition  of  the  historical  incarnation 
(Thunberg  1995:  79). 

Cf.  again:  ‘The  divine  purpose,  a  primary  divine  intention,  has  been 
prepared  in  creation  by  the  diversification  of  the  Logos,  itself  a  primary 
incarnation  and  a  presupposition  of  the  historical  incarnation  in  the  flesh5 
(Thunberg  1995:  79).  ‘It  is  the  Logos  becoming  man  that  is  the  model, 
the  paradigm  of  the  process’  (Thunberg  1985:  159). 

Thus,  ‘the  historical  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  provides  us  with  the  key  to 
the  universal  cosmos  and  to  the  economy  of  salvation  as  a  whole’  (Thunberg 
1985:  76). 

The  Spirit  in  creation 

Before  we  complete  this  section  there  is  one  further  point  to  note.  In  the  par¬ 
ticular  exposition  of  Maximus’  understanding  of  creation  which  we  have 
followed,  Thunberg  has  concentrated  on  Maximus’  Christological  affirmations 
relating  to  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  and  the  prosopon  of  the  Son.  There  is 
scarcely  any  reference  to  the  Spirit. 

Thunberg  himself  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  originality  of  Maximus  is 
best  seen  to  advantage  in  his  Christological  convictions,  and  that  the  pneuma- 
tological  convictions  which  he  shares  with  his  Eastern  tradition  are  of  less 
interest  for  his  study.  Perhaps  more  importantly  he  makes  the  point  that  the 
idea  of  creation  by  the  Spirit  is  hardly  placed  in  the  foreground  by  Maximus 
himself  (compare  Thunberg  1995:  19-20,  72). 

But  of  course  there  is  no  question  that  for  Maximus  creation  is  a  work  not 
only  of  the  Father  but  of  the  three  prosopa  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  that  God,  the 
eternal  creator,  creates  by  his  Word  (Logos)  and  Spirit  (Thunberg  1995:  72). 

And  further,  ‘contemplation  of  the  logoi  in  creation  ( theoria  physica ),  belongs 
to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  man’s  sanctification  and  deification  ...  it  is  not 
separated  from  spiritual  growth  but  is  an  integral  part  of  it  .  .  .  the  outward 
impressions  suggest  the  logoi  of  things  to  an  attentive  soul,  so  that  they  -  and 
the  Logos  in  them  -  may  be  spiritually  contemplated’  (Thunberg  1995:  78). 

To  this  we  may  add,  ‘contemplation  of  the  logoi  of  creation  not  only  belongs 
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to  the  natural  attitude  of  man  toward  things  co-created  with  him,  but  also  to 
the  mediating  work  of  the  Spirit  in  sanctification  and  deification  (Thunberg 

1985:75). 

Thunberg  further  points  to  the  link  between  the  contemplation  of  the  logoi 
and  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  with  reference  to  Maximus’  particular  understanding 
of  the  movement  of  the  descent  of  the  Logos  in  incarnation  and  his  ascension 
to  the  Father  (Thunberg  1985:  75). 

‘The  structure  of  the  cosmos  and  the  economy  of  salvation  belong  together 
within  a  basically  anthropo-cosmical  perspective  of  christological  dignity’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  160). 

‘Cosmologically  this  may  be  expressed  through  the  double  concept  of 
“expansion”  and  “concentration”.  Christologically  it  is  expressed  through  an 
equivalent  vision  of  “becoming  thick”  and  “becoming  thin”,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Christ’s  coming  into  the  world  and  his  return  to  the  Father  (though 
from  then  on  also  as  man  representative  of  all  believers  and  mankind)’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  159-60). 

In  his  descent  the  Logos  becomes  thick’  or  ‘massive’;  in  his  ascension  he 
becomes  ‘thin’,  ‘subtle’.  So,  for  example,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the 
virtues  of  humanity,  a  movement  of  condescension,  is  referred  to  as  the  Logos 
becoming  ‘massive’  in  the  man  of  the  vita  practica.  But  the  descending  move¬ 
ment  of  Christ  in  the  incarnation  helps  man  to  a  corresponding  movement 
of  ascent. 

Contemplation  represents  for  Maximus  a  spiritual  ascent  that  accompanies 
Christ  as  Fie  returns  to  the  Father.  Through  contemplation  Christ  becomes 
more  ‘thin’  or  subtle,  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  the  life  of  man  in 
communion.  That  is,  in  the  deification  of  man  the  Logos  becomes  thin  - 
becomes  what  he  is/was  originally. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  for  Maximus  the  understanding  of  creation  as 
‘almost  the  gradual  incarnation’  of  the  Logos  from  logoi  to  man  represents  the 
oikonomia  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  ‘Always  and  in  all  God’s  Logos  and  God  wills  to 
effect  the  mystery  of  his  embodiment’.  It  is  this  process  which  is  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  life  of  Christian  believers  -  which  for  Maximus  is  deification. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  will  consider  the  correspondence  of  the  etho- 
logical  understanding  of  creation  as  the  home  of  the  familial  We-Holy  with 
Maximus’  understanding  of  the  creation  as  the  oikonomia  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


Ethological  and  theological  creation 


In  this  chapter  we  explore  the  correspondence  of  the  ethological  understanding 
of  creation  affirmed  by  man  as  the  home  of  the  familial  We-Holy  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  understanding  of  creation  affirmed  by  man  as  the  oikonomia  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

We  note  first  that  a  key  idea  in  this  suggested  correspondence  is  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  action  patterns’  and  logoi.  We  have  defined  action  patterns  as 
manifestations  of  qualitative  realities  (specific  diversities)  in  association  with 
the  materio-dynamic  world.  The  things,  situations  and  events  of  the  materio- 
dynamic  world  are  recognised  by  the  specificity  of  their  action  patterns.  We 
suggest  that  in  general  the  ethological  understanding  of  the  world  as  action 
patterns  corresponds  to  the  theological  understanding  of  the  created  world  in 
terms  of  the  logoi  of  existents:  that  is,  the  manifestation  of  the  uncreated  in  the 
created. 

In  particular  we  suggest  that  the  created  world  understood  as  the  home  or 
action  patterns  of  the  familial  We-Holy  corresponds  to  the  created  world  as  the 
oikonomia  of  the  Holy  Trinity  understood  in  terms  of  the  logoi. 

1  The  action  patterns  of  creation  are  understood  as  the  willings,  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  parental  We-Holy  and  as  such  are  understood  as  originations. 
This  corresponds  to  the  understanding  of  the  logoi  as  the  willings  of  the 
prosopon  of  the  Father  and  as  creative  ideas. 

2  The  action  patterns  of  creation  are  affirmed  as  the  willings  of  the  parental 
We-Holy  given  existence  as  the  action  patterns  of  the  specificity  of  the 
Begotten.  This  corresponds  to  the  affirmation  of  the  logoi  as  the  creative 
ideas  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Father  given  existence  as  the  embodiment,  the 
incarnation,  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son. 

3  The  action  patterns  of  creation  are  affirmed  as  the  action  pattern  of  one 
specificity,  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  in  fragmented  form.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  idea  of  the  logoi  affirmed  as  the  expression  of  one  Logos, 
identified  as  the  one  prosopon  of  the  Son,  in  diversified  form. 

4  We  suggest  that  the  ethological  nurtural  process  corresponds  to  the  divine 
purpose  which  lies  behind  the  diversity  of  the  logoi  of  creation. 

The  fragmented  action  patterns  are  understood  as  the  prevenient  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  nurture  of  man  (to  fulfilment)  according  to  his  growing  ability. 
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The  logoi  of  creation  as  the  condescension  of  the  Logos  are  understood  as 
the  prevenient  means  for  the  deification  of  man  (to  fulfilment). 

In  response  to  eclectivity  man  makes  the  fragmented  action  patterns  his 
own;  he  unifies  them  in  himself  and  in  this  way  he  fulfils  his  specificity  as 
the  Begotten,  or,  we  may  say,  the  one  specificity  of  the  Begotten  is  materi¬ 
alised  in  his  action  pattern. 

In  his  response  to  the  diversity  of  the  logoi  (in  the  vita  contemplativa  and 
the  vita  practica ),  man  is  said  to  unify  the  logoi  in  himself;  he  deifies  himself, 
becomes  true  man,  fulfils  his  created  nature.  And  in  his  response  the  Logos 
himself  enters  into  communion  with  man,  becomes  incarnate  in  him. 

5  The  measure  of  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  specificity  is  to  be  understood  in 
terms  of  the  measure  of  his  response  to  eclectivity.  This  corresponds  to  the 
idea  of  reciprocity  expressed  in  the  tantum- quantum  formula  of  Maximus: 
viz.  that  the  measure  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  man  is  understood 
in  terms  of  the  measure  of  man’s  active  participation’  through  contempla¬ 
tion  and  the  vita  activa. 

Thunberg’s  use  of  the  word  ‘reciprocity’  in  the  context  of  Maximus’ 
tantum- quantum  idea  appears  to  be  identical  with  our  ethological  use 
of  the  word  ‘mutuality’  which  we  distinguish  from  ‘reciprocity’.  That 
this  is  not  simply  a  semantic  distinction  we  have  already  shown  in  our 
discussion  of ‘Love’  in  the  inner  Trinity,  in  Chapter  8. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  nurtural  process  is  visioned  in  ethology  as  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten  wholly  materialised  in  the  action  pattern  of  man 
through  his  total  response  to  eclectivity.  In  theology  the  divine  intention 
is  visioned  in  the  historical  incarnation  as  the  union  of  the  two  natures:  on 
the  one  hand  as  man  wholly  participating  in  the  life  of  the  prosopon  of  the 
Logos/Son;  on  the  other  hand  as  the  Logos  wholly  incarnate. 

6  We  turn  again  to  the  basic  statement  of  Maximus  (see  Chapter  1 1,  p.  101): 
‘always  and  in  all  His  Logos  God  wills  to  effect  the  mystery  of  His  embod¬ 
iment  ( ensomatosis)\  that  is,  a  continuous  process  of  incarnation,  which, 
according  to  Thunberg,  ‘is  also  an  assurance  of  God’s  final  intention  in 
regard  to  creation’  (Thunberg  1985:  75). 

‘The  key  to  the  Maximian  understanding  of  this  process  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
It  is  the  Logos  becoming  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  third  and  final  incarna¬ 
tion,  that  is  the  model  and  paradigm  of  the  whole  process,  This  process 
is  certainly  interpreted  in  that  perspective  and  from  that  starting  point’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  75). 

In  Chapter  9  we  concluded  our  discussion  of  creation  as  the  home  of  the 
familial  We-Holy  as  follows:  .  .  .  the  maturity  of  man,  that  is  the  fulfilment 
of  his  specificity,  is  visioned  as  the  one  specificity,  that  of  the  Begotten, 
wholly  explicit  in  his  action  pattern.  And  in  turn  we  also  affirmed  that  the 
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maturity  of  man  may  also  be  visioned  as  constituting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
nurtural  function  of  creation  as  the  home  of  the  familial  We-Holy. 

Thus  we  may  now  conclude  that  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  nurtural 
function  of  the  created  world  as  the  home  of  the  familial  We-Holy,  corresponds 
to  the  nurtural  significance  of  the  divine  intention  of  creation  in  the  theolog¬ 
ical  understanding  of  the  oikonomia  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  nurtural  significance  of  the  oikonomia  is  further  emphasised  and  developed 
in  Maximus’  understanding  of  the  soteriological  significance  of  the  historical 
incarnation. 

Maximus  shows  very  clearly  that  the  incarnation  would  have  taken  place 
even  without  the  fall:  ‘even  if  there  had  been  no  sin  the  Incarnation  would  still 
have  taken  place’  (Thunberg  1985:  55).  This  means  that  the  historical  incar¬ 
nation  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  response  to  sin. 

‘With  this  understanding,  Maximus  places  himself  in  line  with  a  tradition  in 
the  ancient  church  that  may  be  traced  back  at  least  to  Irenaeus  of  Lyon  (d. 
c.190).  According  to  this  tradition  man  is  not  created  perfect,  so  his  original 
state  is  never  one  of  human  perfection.  He  is  called  to  mature  and  to  develop 
his  likeness  to  God  to  the  point  of  perfection  of  his  nature  as  image  of  God. 
Likeness  is  thus  the  realisation  of  all  that  is  given  as  possibility  of  man’s  nature 
as  image  of  God’  (Thunberg  1985:  55;  my  italics). 

We  have  already  noted  the  contrary  tradition,  as  in  Origen  and  Augustine, 
which  sees  the  created  world  as  the  result  of  sin,  caused  by  the  fall  of  man  from 
the  perfection  of  a  mythical  pre-historic  creation.  For  Origen  the  pre-historic 
fall  of  rational  beings  leads  to  a  subsequent  second  creation  -  that  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  world. 

In  this  tradition  it  is  said  that  God  foresaw  the  fall  of  man  and  the  incar¬ 
nation  is  understood  as  a  remedy  for  this  sinful  situation  to  bring  about  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  perfection.  The  incarnation  is  for  Origen  a  kind  of  sec¬ 
ondary  measure,  a  means  of  restoring  what  has  been  lost  by  sin,  of  restoring 
man  to  his  original  perfection  (Thunberg  1985:  74).  It  is  this  view  which 
Maximus,  with  his  positive  understanding  of  creation,  denies. 

‘We  look  in  vain  in  Maximus’  writings  for  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
perfect  life  of  Adam  before  the  fall.  He  simply  does  not  seem  to  have 
believed  in  it.  Once  he  even  says  in  an  abrupt  way  that  Adam  fell  into  sin 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  creation.  Furthermore  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  Maximus  followed  the  line  of  Irenaeus  in  regarding  the  first 
man  as  not  yet  perfect’  (Thunberg  1985:  59—60). 

Referring  to  Florovsky’s,  Cur  Deus  Homo :  The  Motive  for  the  Incarnation  in  St. 
Maximus  the  Confessor  (1958),  Zizioulas  comments:  ‘Since  God  knows  created 
beings  as  realisations  of  his  will,  it  is  not  being  itself  but  the  ultimate  will  of 
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God’s  love  which  unifies  beings  and  points  to  the  meaning  of  being.  And 
precisely  here  is  the  role  of  the  incarnation.  The  incarnate  Christ  is  so  identical 
to  the  ultimate  will  ofGodys  love,  that  the  meaning  of created  being  and  the  purpose 
of  history  are  simply  the  incarnate  Christ.  All  things  were  made  with  Christ  in 
mind,  or  rather  at  heart,  and  for  this  reason  irrespective  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
incarnation  would  have  occurred  (Zizioulas  1983:  97—8). 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  according  to  Maximus’  interpretation  the  incar¬ 
nation  has  no  significance  for  sin.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  for  Maximus  the 
significance  of  sin  in  the  created  world  is  to  be  understood  in  a  particular  way. 
Sin  does  not  destroy  God’s  purpose.  The  original  divine  intention  of  creation 
has  not  been  destroyed,  but  has  been  interrupted,  hindered,  by  the  fall  of  man. 
‘Maximus  emphasises  very  strongly  that  God  wills  continually  to  make  himself 
incarnate,  and  the  fall  is  thus  only  a  retarding  and  supplementary  factor  in 
regard  to  the  original  and  eternal  plan  of  God’  (Thunberg  1985:  74).  The  image 
of  God  in  man,  the  relation  of  reciprocity  of  God  and  man  remains,  awaiting 
its  fulfilment  in  ‘likeness’.  We  might  say  that,  far  from  sin  being  the  ‘cause’  of 
the  incarnation,  the  divine  intention  of  creation  is  fulfilled  in  spite  of  sin. 

The  significance  of  the  incarnation  in  which  man  visions  the  fulfilment  of 
the  nurtural  process  of  creation  is  that  for  sinful  man  the  reciprocity  is  re-acti- 
vated.  As  Thunberg  puts  it,  ‘the  consequence  of  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  is  deification  in  virtue  of  the  activated  relationship  between  the  human 
and  the  divine’  (Thunberg  1985:  64). 

This  reactivation  is  understood  by  Maximus  as  a  liberation  of  man’s  natural 
powers,  that  is,  his  created  nature;  it  is  a  reactivation  of  his  participation  in  the 
process  of  deification.  The  sin  of  man  is  a  denial  of  his  created  nature  and  its 
fulfilment  in  relation  to  the  divine.  Sin  is  a  distortion  of  man’s  true  nature. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  liberation  of  his  natural  powers  as  true  man  that  the  soter- 
iological  significance  of  the  incarnation  lies.  Salvation  means  the  recovery  of 
his  true  nature,  the  opening  up  of  the  way  to  the  peras  of  deification  and 
fulfilment. 

Here  we  recall  some  comments  of  Thunberg  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  the  previous  chapter: 

‘Maximus  aims  at  underlining  the  unlimited  possibilities  opened  before  man 
(i.e.  the  potential  of  his  creation).  These  may  be  realised  in  the  moment  when 
man,  restored  to  the  implications  of  his  image  character  through  Christ 
Incarnate,  makes  a  continual  effort  to  live  out  the  likeness  of  God,  which  is  the 
goal  of  his  life.  The  image  of  God  was  given  to  man  from  the  beginning,  the 
likeness  has  to  be  acquired  through  a  spiritual  process.  And  Maximus  also  states 
that  the  inhabitation  and  formation  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  development  of  the  likeness’  (Thunberg  1985:  60—2). 

Compare  also,  ‘Man  does  not  possess  a  natural  power  to  become  deified,  but 
the  acts  of  divine  liberation  (for  example  baptism)  permit  him  to  choose  as  his 
final  goal  (in  spite  of  sin)  that  communion  with  God  which  for  him  constitutes 
perfect  beatitude’  (Thunberg  1985:  64). 
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‘It  is  thus  the  experience  of  the  possibilities  of  likeness  (on  the  basis  of  the 
human  nature  as  created  in  the  image  of  God),  that  prepares  him  to  receive  the 
final  deification  ...  as  a  mystery  which  is  exclusively  one  of  divine  love’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  65). 

So  we  may  summarise  with  Thunberg,  ‘the  effective  instrument  of  salvation 
is  the  activation  of  reciprocity  on  the  human  side,  as  effected  by  the 
Incarnation  which  liberates  -  through  the  manifestation  of  divine  love  —  the 
natural  powers  in  man  related  to  the  likeness  of  God  for  which  man  is  destined’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  54). 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  Maximian  understanding  of  the  soteriological 
significance  of  the  incarnation,  viewed  in  the  context  of  a  providential  creation, 
is  itself  further  confirmation  of  the  nurtural  pattern  which  we  have  discerned 
in  the  oikonomia. 

Cf.  Zizioulas,  ‘soteriology  for  Maximus  means,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
patristic  period,  not  so  much  a  juridical  reality  by  means  of  which  forgive¬ 
ness  was  granted  for  an  act  of  disobedience,  but  rather  a  realisation  of 
theosis ,  as  communion  of  man  -  and  through  him  of  creation  -  in  the  very 
life  of  the  Trinity’  (Zizioulas  1985:  211). 

At  the  same  time,  however,  while  focusing  on  the  soteriological  significance  of 
the  incarnation  as  the  effective  instrument  of  salvation,  it  is  important  to  add 
the  following  notes. 

First,  we  note  that  for  Maximus,  man’s  actual  situation  is  not  simply  one  of 
lack  of  perfection  but  of  sinfulness  and  that  man’s  sin  is  a  ‘major’  hindrance  to 
the  divine  plan  (Thunberg  1995:  55).  Such  is  his  understanding  of  sin  and  the 
distortion  brought  about  by  sin  of  his  true  nature  that  Maximus  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  was  not  able  to  reactivate  the  relation  of  reciprocity  and 
his  participation  in  God’s  plan. 

‘There  is  a  destructive  development  in  evil  which  is  characteristic  of 
Maximus’  understanding  of  sin.  Sin  is  never  for  him  a  fixed  state,  but  a  move¬ 
ment  against  nature  that  deteriorates,  in  the  same  way  as  a  human  life  lived  in 
accordance  with  nature  would  be  a  good  movement  toward  the  final  goal  of 
human  life,  which  is  deification.  .  .  .  This  movement  of  sin  ends  in  a  despair 
that  is  at  the  same  time  the  dead  end  of  evil,  and  thus  the  necessary  condition 
for  an  acceptance  of  the  saving  act  of  God  in  the  Incarnation.  .  .  .  All  that 
happens  in  our  sinful  life  contains  this  dimension  and  calls  for  the  other  side, 
the  vision  of  a  truly  good  and  natural  life  where  all  the  capacities  of  man  are 
utilised  for  his  healthy  development’  (Thunberg  1985:  58-9). 

In  Maximus’  view,  the  incarnation  would  have  taken  place  even  without  sin, 
yet  it  has  also  to  be  said  that  after  the  entrance  of  sin  through  the  fall  it  was 
only  through  the  incarnation  that  the  distortion  of  sin  could  be  overcome 
(Thunberg  1985:  80—1).  It  is  the  incarnation  which  awakens  man’s  true 
response. 
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Cf.  Lossky’s  comments:  ‘Adam  did  not  fulfil  his  vocation.  He  was  unable 
to  attain  to  union  with  God,  and  the  deification  of  the  created  order.  That 
which  he  failed  to  realise  when  he  used  the  fullness  of  his  liberty  became 
impossible  to  him  from  the  moment  at  which  he  willingly  became  the 
slave  of  an  external  power  .  .  .  deification  had  become  impossible.  But  the 
plan  of  God  was  not  destroyed  by  the  sin  of  man;  the  vocation  of  the  first 
Adam  was  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  God  became  man  in 
order  that  man  might  become  God.  However  this  work  finished  by  the 
incarnate  Word  is  seen  primarily  by  fallen  humanity  in  its  most  imme¬ 
diate  aspect,  as  the  work  of  salvation,  the  redemption  of  a  world  captive 
to  sin  and  death.  Fascinated  by  the  felix  culpa ,  we  often  forget  that  in 
breaking  the  tyranny  of  sin,  our  Saviour  opens  to  us  anew  [my  italics],  the 
way  of  deification,  which  is  the  final  end  of  man  (Lossky  1973:  133—4). 

Second,  although  any  general  consideration  of  other  soteriological  interpreta¬ 
tions  lies  outwith  our  study  we  note  briefly  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
in  Maximus’  thinking. 

‘Maximus’  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  cosmic,  universal  and 
decisive  reconciliation  is  not  entirely  clear.  He  presents  us  with  different  aspects 
as,  for  instance,  with  different  interpretations  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  .  .  . 
The  incarnation  itself  is  the  supreme  act  of  divine  grace,  which  manifests  and 
carries  into  effect  the  salvific  relationship  between  God  and  man  ...  of  which 
—  at  least  from  one  point  of  view  —  the  reconciling  death  is  a  logical  conse¬ 
quence.  The  ‘sacrificial’  aspect  occupies  no  exclusive  place,  as  in  the 
predominant  Western  tradition’  (Thunberg  1985:  65—6). 

Again,  as  we  have  already  noted,  ‘the  incarnation  is  always  understood  by 
Maximus  as  an  act  of  reciprocity.  It  is  not  a  one-sided  act  so  that  God,  as  it 
were,  ‘forces’  his  salvation  on  man.  Nor  is  it  a  divided  act  in  which  Christ  as 
man  reconciles  God  the  wrathful  Father’  (Thunberg  1985:  66). 

Cf.  A  Christocentric  theology  based  as  it  often  has  been  upon  the  idea  of 
extrinsic  redemption,  of  ‘satisfaction’  of  the  grace  of  justification  being 
externally  added  to  an  otherwise  autonomous  human  existence,  has  no 
place  in  it  for  the  action  of  the  Spirit  —  the  presence  of  which  makes  Man 
truly  Man’  (Moltmann  1979:  177). 

Maximus  says  that  ‘the  divine  condescension  of  the  incarnation  implies  a 
poverty  that  suffers  for  others,  and  this  suffering  has  the  validity  of  a  model, 
inviting  man  to  imitation.  The  reference  is  not  to  a  reconciliation  in  the  strict 
sense,  but  to  a  condescension  to  a  state  of  suffering  for  those  who  have  become 
his  brethren.  This  is  exactly  the  aspect  which  Maximus  prefers  to  underline;  the 
condescending  love  for  man  invites  man  to  the  very  end  to  an  imitation  that 
liberates  him  from  his  anti-human  egoism.  In  imitation  of  the  model  we  are 
incorporated  into  Christ  and  are  introduced  into  the  restored  dialectic  of  posi- 
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tive  reciprocity  which  he  represents  and  in  which  salvation  takes  place’  (see 
Thunberg  1985:  65—7).  See  also  his  comments  on  the  ascetic  aspect  (ibid.:  68). 

So  Thunberg:  ‘Creation  is  to  Maximus  an  act  of  divine  condescension,  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  introducing  a  positive  element 
of  movement,  inherent  in  beings  since  their  creation,  but  imprisoned  and 
perverted  by  sin.  In  this  way  creation  remains  good  and  related  to  Christ  as  the 
Logos,  incarnating  himself.  But  it  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  interpreted  within 
a  perspective  of  fall  and  sinfulness,  and  of  reconciliation  through  suffering,  a 
fact  that  protects  us  from  false  optimism.  The  cosmic  Christ  is  at  the  same  time 
the  Christ  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Resurrection’  (Thunberg  1985:  135). 

Perhaps  we  may  say  that  though  the  incarnation  would  have  taken  place 
even  without  sin,  yet  the  ‘form’  which  the  incarnation  took  was  fundamentally 
affected  by  sin? 

We  will  explore  the  soteriological  significance  of  the  incarnation  further  in 
our  study  of  Mariology  in  Chapters  14-17. 

Additional  note  on  'action  patterns  and  logoi' 

A  fundamental  factor  in  our  discussion  of  creation  as  the  home  of  the  familial 
We-Holy  and  as  the  oikonomia  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has  been  the  idea  of  the 
correspondence  of  action  patterns  and  logoi.  We  complete  this  section  with 
some  notes  which  further  confirm  this  correspondence. 

1  Qualitative  realities  cannot  be  recognised  in  themselves.  They  are  only  to  be 
recognised  in  relation  to  the  materio-dynamic  world  of  quantity,  that  is  as 
action  patterns.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  action  patterns  are  not  identical 
with  qualitative  realities;  they  are  expressions  of  such  realities  through  quan¬ 
titative  reality.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  not  identical  with  quantitative 
realities,  which  constitute  their  physical  basis. 

Thunberg  comments  that  Maximus  shows  his  independence  from  all  his 
predecessors  in  that  he  does  not  understand  the  logoi  as  identical  either  with 
the  essence  of  God  or  with  the  worldly  existence  of  things  of  the  created 
world.  The  logoi  determine  the  modes  of  existents  but  are  not  the  existents 
themselves.  In  fact,  succinctly,  an  apophatic  tendency  is  combined  in 
Maximus  with  an  anti-pantheistic  tendency  (see  for  example  Thunberg 
1995:  77). 

We  suggest  this  confirms  our  suggested  correspondence  between  action 
patterns  and  the  (strictly)  Maximian  interpretation  of  logoi. 

2  We  have  seen  that  from  our  ethological  perspective,  the  impact  of  things, 
situations  and  events  on  our  sense  receptor  organs  which  we  experience  as 
sensations  has  no  meaning  for  us  in  Living  unless,  in  response  to  eclectivity, 
we  can  recognise  these  as  action  patterns,  apposite  to  our  own  specificity. 

Again  Thunberg  comments:  ‘the  communion  through  contemplation  of 
the  human  mind,  i.e.  its  intelligible  faculty  (purified  through  the  vita  prac- 
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tied) ,  is  not  of  a  material  character  in  a  gross  sense.  The  Christian  contem¬ 
plates  creation  (i.e.  as  logoi )  as  it  were  from  above,  or  from  within,  and  not 
through  its  external  sensible  impressions’  (Thunberg  1985:  136). 

We  suggest  this  confirms  our  suggested  correspondence  between  the 
ethological  understanding  of  the  recognition  of  action  patterns  in  response 
to  eclectivity  and  the  theological  understanding  of  the  spiritual  discernment 
of  the  logoi  (Thunberg  1995:  78). 

3  Finally,  there  is  the  following  quotation  from  Maximus  himself,  translated 
by  Riou:  ‘In  perceiving  naturally  all  the  logoi  that  are  in  the  beings,  in  the 
infinity  of  which  it  contemplates  the  energies  of  God,  the  mind,  to  say  the 
truth,  makes  numerous  and  infinite  the  differences  of  the  divine  energies  it 
perceives.  Indeed  the  scientific  research  of  what  is  really  true  will  have  its 
forces  weakened  and  its  procedure  embarrassed,  if  the  mind  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  how  God  is  in  the  logos  of  every  special  thing  and  likewise  in  all  the 
logoi  according  to  which  all  things  exist,  God  who  is  truly  none  of  the 
beings  and  yet  truly  all  the  beings  and  above  all  the  beings.  Thus  in  a  proper 
sense,  all  divine  energy  signifies  God  properly,  indivisibly  and  totally  via  that 
energy  in  everything,  whatever  the  logos  may  be  which  is  capable  of 
conceiving  exactly  and  telling  how  God  is  it  without  being  divided  and 
without  being  diversely  spread  out  in  the  infinite  differences  of  being  in 
which  He  is  as  Being’  (Thunberg  1985:  140). 

Maximus  and  Gregory  Palamas 

We  now  turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  logoi  as  under¬ 
stood  by  Maximus  and  the  uncreated  energies’  as  understood  by  Gregory 
Palamas  (extracted  from  Thunberg  1985:  137—43). 

According  to  Thunberg,  one  of  the  outstanding  issues  in  contemporary 
theology  concerns  the  relationship  between  Maximus’  theology  of  the  logoi  and 
the  Eastern  patristic  theology  of  Palamism,  that  is,  the  tradition  emanating 
from  Gregory  Palamas,  the  fourteenth  century  Byzantine  saint,  and  his  theology 
of  the  energeia,  the  uncreated  energies.  The  question  arises  because  the  logoi  in 
Maximus  may  be  interpreted,  although  Maximus  himself  did  not  do  so  in  an 
explicit  way,  as  energies  of  God  in  a  Palamite  sense.  Do  the  logoi  in  Maximus 
correspond  to  the  divine  energies  in  the  sense  that  Gregory  Palamas  develops? 

Maximus  and  Palamas  faced  the  same  question:  how  can  we  safeguard  the 
otherness  of  God,  the  uncreated,  and  at  the  same  time  affirm  the  personal 
participation  of  man,  the  created,  in  the  life  of  God.  The  particular  problem  of 
the  relationship  of  Maximus  and  Palamas  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  study  but 
what  interests  us  here  is  that  in  discussing  this  issue  Thunberg  sets  out  to  clarify 
further  Maximus’  position  vis-a-vis  the  logoi.  He  prefaces  this  discussion  with 
this  comment:  ‘I  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  final  solution  to  the  problem  of 
‘energetic  communion’  in  Maximus,  yet  I  believe  that  the  Chalcedonian  model 
—  here  as  always  —  is  decisive  for  him’  (Thunberg  1985:  143). 
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The  following  extracts  from  this  discussion  (my  italics)  focus  on  further 
points  of  correspondence  between  action  patterns  and  Maximus’  under¬ 
standing  of  logoi. 

1  The  Incarnation,  according  to  the  principles  of  Chalcedon,  is  a  coming 
together  of  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human;  this  is  also  described  by 
Maximus  as  a  tropical '  that  is  a  moral  and  existential  coming  together,  but 
not  as  a  mixture  nor  an  identification  of  any  kind.  Even  when  he  speaks 
about  human  participation  in  the  divine  (through  grace),  Maximus 
preserves  the  idea  of  an  abyss  (between  created  and  uncreated  order),  but 
also  speaks  of  a  tropical  identity ,  which  renews  itself  constantly  as  a  divine 
consolation  for  man,  in  and  through  the  truly  human  virtues,  as  insights 
into  divine  reality. 

2  This  is  precisely  what  grace  means  to  Maximus:  this  condescension  on  the 
part  of  God  that  lets  itself  be  continually  grasped  and  ‘materialised’  in 
human  insights  and  human  virtues.  It  is  as  authentic  reflections  of  their 
archetype  that  these  insights  and  virtues  are  divine,  but  not  in  an  ontological 
sense  (compare  the  ethological  idea  of  the  action  pattern  of  the  Begotten  as 
‘imprint’). 

3  However,  in  the  same  measure  as  one  might  comprehend  what  they  reflect, 
this  comprehension  is  rather  a  participation  in  the  condescending  divine  ener¬ 
gies  than  in  the  impenetrable  essence  of  God.  The  law  of  God’s  continual 
presence  is  not  a  law  of  assimilation  or  assumption,  but  of  the  reciprocity  of 
the  salvific  dialectic. 

Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  Thunberg’s  view  of  Maximus’  understanding  of 
‘participation’  or  ‘energetic  communion’  is  what  he  calls  a  ‘personal’  one,  we 
suggest  that  there  is  sufficient  substance  in  his  points  to  further  underline  our 
suggested  correspondence. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


The  understanding  of  matter 


We  introduced  our  discussion  of  Maximus’  understanding  of  the  logoi  of 
creation  with  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  creatio  ex  nihilo.  ‘That  God  created 
the  world  out  of  nothing  is  a  conviction  affirmed  throughout  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  ...  it  expresses  the  conviction  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  that  is,  and  is 
himself  in  no  sense  subordinated  to  or  dependent  on  anything  else’  (Thunberg 
1995:  50).  In  this  chapter  we  conclude  our  section  on  the  work  of  the  Trinity 
in  creation  with  a  consideration  of  the  understanding  which  lies  behind  the 
idea  of  creatio  ex  nihilo. 

We  began  our  study  with  an  example  of  the  recognition  of  specificity  in  a 
particular  case,  viz.  the  behaviour  pattern  of  falling  in  love.  We  then  suggested 
that  it  is  by  their  specificity  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  any  person.  It  is  by 
their  specificity  we  can  choose,  pick  out,  one  individual  from  any  number  of 
persons  in  a  crowd  -  with  certainty.  And  this  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  apart 
from  specificity  there  would  be  no  one  to  recognise  or  choose.  Individuals 
would  remain  for  us  ‘mere  men  or  mere  women’. 

But  we  also  noticed  that  the  recognition  of  specificity  is  not  limited  to  inter¬ 
personal  relations,  but  may  extend  also  to  things,  situations  and  events,  as  for 
example  in  the  case  of  the  artistic  creations  of  a  Beethoven,  a  Picasso,  a  Rodin. 
Indeed  it  would  appear  that  apart  from  specificity  we  would  be  unable  to 
recognise  any  of  the  things,  situations  and  events  which  constitute  our  everyday 
existence  in  Living. 

What  we  call  ‘sensation’  derives  from  the  impact  of  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  on  our  various  sense  receptor  organs  -  light  waves  on  the  retina  of  our 
eyes,  sound  waves  on  the  membranes  of  our  ears,  the  excitation  of  smell  on  the 
nose  or  the  sense  of  touch  on  the  surface  of  our  skin.  But  the  things,  situations 
and  events  in  the  materio-dynamic  world  that  we  experience  as  sensations  have 
no  meaning  for  Living  unless  we  can  associate  them  with  specificity.  For  our 
environment  to  be  meaningful  for  us  we  have  to  be  able  to  recognise  these 
sensations  as  action  patterns  apposite  to  our  specificity  thus  holding  out  the 
possibility  of  recognition  and  specific  choice.  Otherwise,  they  remain  mere 
sensations  with  no  means  of  identifying  them  or  of  recognising  them  again.  In 
Living  it  is  as  the  bearer  of  specificity,  that  is,  as  the  physical  basis  of  specific 
action  pattern,  that  we  recognise  the  things,  situations  and  events  of  the 
materio-dynamic  world. 
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This  means  that  the  materio-dynamic  in  itself  is  meaningless  to  our  experi- 
encein  Living.  Let  us  consider  this  situation  further. 

In  Living  we  recognise  a  person  by  their  specificity,  not  by  the  materio- 
dynamic  elements  of  their  make  up.  If  then  we  proceed  to  ‘reduce’  the 
specificity  of  the  person,  to  that  of  ‘mere  man’  ...  to  the  specificity  of  a 
physiological  entity  ...  to  the  specificity  of  electro-chemical  parts  .  .  .  atoms, 
molecules,  quarks  ...  to  the  final  analysis  of  which  we  are  capable  then,  the 
‘final’  step  in  such  a  process  of  reduction,  that  is  the  complete  abstraction  of 
specificity,  would  take  us  beyond  any  meaningful  experience  in  Living,  to  that 
of  ‘mere  sensation’. 

At  this  point  we  appear  to  be  confronted  with  an  assembly  of  materio- 
dynamic  units  or  particles.  We  suggest  this  corresponds  to  the  field  of  physical 
science  in  which  specificity  is  ignored  -  the  scientist  ‘closes  one  eye  to  it’. 

The  constructs  of  the  materio-dynamic  world  are  described  by  the  physicist 
as  unions  of  their  constituent  parts.  These  unions  are  formed  as  parts  ‘move’  to 
parts,  in  accordance  with  a  ‘materio-dynamic’,  electromagnetic  or  gravitational 
force.  In  this  operation  the  parts  or  unions  have  no  specific  identity  by  which 
they  can  be  recognised  from  all  other  parts  which  constitute  other  similar 
unions.  In  the  absence  of  specificity,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 
In  this  situation  the  scientific  observer  has  recourse  to  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
right,  left,  top,  bottom,  inside,  outside,  that  is  to  say,  parts  or  unions  in  the 
physical  world  are  recognised  by  their  space-time  relativities. 

Or  we  may  say  that  in  ethological  terms,  the  parts  or  ultimate  entities  of  the 
physical  world  are  non-specific.  And  this  holds  true  for  the  constructs  they 
constitute  (see  further  Chapter  24). 1 

If  then  the  materio-dynamic  in  itself  has  no  meaning  for  our  experience  in 
Living,  what  is  the  relation  of  these  non-specific  parts  or  entities  to  the  specific 
diversities  which  characterise  the  Living  world? 

If  we  view  them  as  ‘non-specific  realities’,  they  appear  as  a  ‘special  case’  of 
specific  diversity:  that  is,  as  a  manifest  of  that  one  and  only  one  specific  diver¬ 
sity  whose  specificity  is  non-specific.  Or  we  may  say  they  are  of  negative 
specificity  -  specificity  with  a  negative  sign.  Our  definition  of  action  pattern, 
as  the  expression/manifestation  of  specific  diversities  in  association  with  the 
materio-dynamic,  may  now  be  stated  as  ‘the  manifestation  of  positive  speci¬ 
ficity  in  association  with  negative  specificity’. 

This  leads  us  to  suggest  that  negative  specificity  as  integral  to  the  expression 
of  specificity  may  be  understood  as  the  means  of  expression  of  specificity,  that 
is  as  fulfilling  a  revelatory  function. 

If  we  now  turn  to  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  world  in  Living  as  a 
world  of  action  patterns  or  one  action  pattern  (that  of  the  specificity  of  the 
Begotten),  we  may  say  that  matter,  comes  into  existence  as  the  physical  basis,  the 
means  of  expression,  of  that  action  pattern  (see  Chapter  9). 

We  now  suggest  a  correspondence  between  this  understanding  of  matter  as 
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coming  into  existence  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  action  patterns  of  the  created 
world,  and  the  theological  understanding  of  matter  in  the  doctrine  of  creatio 
ex  nihilo. 

The  first  question  raised  by  the  affirmation  that  the  world  is  created  ex  nihilo , 
out  of  nothing’,  is:  what  is  meant  by  nihilo ,  nothing?  Lossky  answers  this 
question  by  contrasting  the  Christian  affirmation  with  the  Platonic  position 
characteristic  of  Greek  classical  philosophy  (Lossky  1973:  9 Iff.). 

In  the  Platonic  understanding  of  creation,  nothing’  is  me  on.  me  on  is  mean¬ 
ingless  matter,  eternally  pre-existent,  on  which  form  is  imposed  by  the  work  of 
the  demiurge. 

'The  demiurge  creates  substances  giving  form  to  amorphous  matter  which 
exists  eternally  and  independently  of  himself  as  a  chaotic  and  unqualifiable 
mass,  capable  of  receiving  every  possible  form  and  quality.  In  itself,  matter  is 
this  non-being,  a  pure  potentiality  (or  possibility)  of  being,  of  becoming  some¬ 
thing:  it  is  a  me  on  but  it  is  not  the  ouk  on  which  is  absolute  nothingness  (Lossky 
1973:  91-2). 

‘The  heritage  of  ancient  metaphysics  has  come  down  to  modern  materi¬ 
alism.  But  even  today,  as  Henri  Poincar  notes,  one  does  not  know 
what  matter  is.  However,  even  if  materialism  admits  that  life  appeared 
at  a  certain  moment,  it  rejects  the  genesis  of  matter  and  affirms  an 
eternal  substance  taking  successive  and  diverse  forms’  (Evdokimov  1983: 
2-3). 

In  contrast  the  Christian  position  affirms  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pre¬ 
existing  matter. 

Cf.  ‘The  creation  of  heaven  designates,  according  to  the  Fathers,  the 
creation  of  the  angelic  world  and  signifies  that  spiritual  being  precedes  the 
material  world:  spirit  does  not  come  from  matter,  is  not  its  epiphenom- 
enon’  (Evdokimov  1985:  3). 

Before  creation  there  is  ouk  on ,  absolutely  nothing.  But,  as  Lossky  puts  it,  we 
shall  need  a  sort  of  apophaticism  in  reverse  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ‘revealed 
truth  of  creation  ex  nihilo ;  out  of  nothing’. 

‘The  very  idea  of  absolute  nothingness  is  contradictory  and  absurd:  to  say 
that  nothingness  exists  is  a  contradiction  in  terms:  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist 
is  to  state  a  pleonasm,  at  least  unless  we  are  trying  awkwardly  to  express,  in  this 
way,  the  idea  that  nothing  exists  ‘outside  of  God’.  Yet  creation  ex  nihilo  does 
mean  just  such  an  act  producing  something  which  is  ‘outside  of  God’  -  the 
production  of  an  entirely  new  subject,  with  no  origin  of  any  kind  either  in  the 
divine  nature  or  in  any  matter  or  potentiality  of  being  external  to  God.  We 
might  say  that  by  creation  ex  nihilo  God  ‘makes  room’  for  something  which  is 
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wholly  outside  of  Himself;  that,  indeed,  He  sets  up  the  outside’  or  nothingness 
alongside  of  His  plenitude’  (Lossky  1973:  90—2). 

Apophaticism  points  to  that  which  is  inconceivable  in  conceptual  terms.  It 
proceeds  by  a  series  of  conceptual  negations  which  affirm  that  what  is  pointed 
to  is  not  that .  .  .  not  that.  ...  As  normally  used,  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
it  points  to  a  positive  affirmation,  the  affirmation  of  God,  by  the  via  negativa. 
In  relation  to  ouk  on ,  it  points  to  a  negative  affirmation,  that  of  absolute  no¬ 
thingness  by  the  via  negativa, ,  which  is  what  I  take  Lossky  to  mean  by 
apophaticism  inverted’,  viz.  God  is  but  we  cannot  say  what  He  is;  ouk  on  is  not 
but  we  cannot  say  what  it  is  not. 

Cf.  Gregorios,  ‘God  as  immanent,  is  the  true  being  of  all  beings.  God,  as 
transcendent,  is  beyond  being,  non-being  as  source  of  all  being.  His 
“  energeia  is  manifest  in  creation.  His  Being  ( ousia )  is  beyond  all  manifest 
being.  Affirmations  about  God  relate  to  his  “  energeia  :  about  his  “ ousia 
only  negation  is  possible.  But  the  affirmation  and  the  negation  have  to  be 
held  together.  This  is  where  the  Christian  tradition  expresses  a  subtle 
difference  from  the  negative  theologies  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 

Neti ,  net i”  (not  this,  not  this),  the  Orthodox  Christian  tradition  and 
the  Hindu— Buddhist  tradition  agree  in  saying  about  God.  But  the 
Christian  tradition  insists  that  the  negation  is  not  the  whole  truth,  that  it 
becomes  truth  only  when  held  in  tension  with  the  affirmation  of  the 
world  as  created  and  sustained  by  the  “ energeia  of  God’.  And  he 
concludes  by  saying,  ‘Both  being  and  non-being  are  dimensions  of  God 
in  his  immanence-transcendence’.  (Gregorios  1978:  74;  cf.  also  ibid.: 
23—7  on  ‘he  who  truly  is’). 

Cf.  our  note  on  apophatic’  in  Chapter  7. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  suggest  that  the  ethological  understanding  of  matter 
as  ‘coming  into  existence’  in  creation  (that  is  to  say,  not  pre-existent)  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  theological  idea  of  matter  in  the  contrast  between  ouk  on  and 
me  on. 

The  second  question  which  is  raised  by  creatio  ex  nihilo  is  this:  if  there  is  no  pre¬ 
existent  matter,  how  is  matter  to  be  understood  in  the  world  of  creation?  We 
suggest  that  the  following  quotations  point  to  a  correspondence  between  our 
ethological  understanding  of  the  revelatory  function  of  matter  and  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  matter  in  the  thought  of  the  Fathers,  in  relation  to  the  created  world. 
In  each  quotation  we  have  highlighted  the  point  of  correspondence  by  the  use 
of  italics  which  do  not  belong  to  the  original. 

1  Matter  is  affirmed  as  an  expression  of  God’s  will. 

‘God  conceives  and  wills  matter.  The  existence  of  all  that  is  created  is  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  will  of  God.  While  his  “ ousia  remains  transcendent,  his 
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“  energeia  (that  is,  the  expression  or  manifestation  of  his  ousia)  is  the  whole 
principle  of  existence  -  the  immanent  existence-giving,  constitutive,  teleo¬ 
logical  principle  of  the  universe’  (Gregorios  1978:  63). 2 

2  Matter  is  the  substratum  of  the  created  world. 

'The  nature  of  matter  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  later  adopted 
by  St.  Maximus,  is  the  result  of  the  uniting  of  simple  qualities,  which  are 
intelligible  in  themselves  but  of  which  the  sum,  the  joining  together  .  .  . 
produces  the  substratum  or  corporeity  of  sensible  things.  No  one  thing  in  the 
body  -  neither  its  shape  nor  its  size  nor  its  bulk  nor  its  weight  nor  its  colour 
nor  any  of  its  other  qualities  taken  in  themselves  are  the  body:  they  are  in 
themselves  simply  intelligibles.  Their  concourse,  nevertheless,  does  make 
the  body’  (Lossky  1973:  103). 

3  The  creation  of  matter  is  related  to  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  logoi  as 
particulars  in  creation. 

'God  creates  by  his  thought  which  immediately  becomes  a  work’  (John 
Damascene  quoted  in  Lossky  1973:  94). 

‘Maximus  insists  that  God  knows  things  not  because  of  their  logoi  but 
because  they  are  products  of  his  will.  The  logoi  co-exist  in  the  mind  of  God, 
and  are  brought  into  existence  as  particulars  by  his  will.  So  the  logoi  them¬ 
selves  are  now  the  products  of  God’s  will,  or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  the 
logos  and  the  existence  of  each  particular  have  their  root  in  the  will  of  God' 
(Gregorios  1978:  75). 

‘When  human  beings  create,  they  first  form  ideas  in  their  minds,  then 
look  for  the  material  with  which  to  realise  these  forms,  and  then  go  to  work 
to  shape  them.  The  process  of  God’s  creation,  however,  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  on  the  analogy  of  human  creation.  In  him,  there  is  no  sequence  of 
will,  wisdom,  operation,  for  sequence  belongs  only  to  time-existence.  So 
Gregory,  Hexaemoron:  “God’s  will,  wisdom,  and  the  effective  completion 
of  what  He  knows  and  wills  all  take  place  instantaneously,  with  no  time- 
interval  between  them’”  (Gregorios  1978:  62).  Here  the  ethological  word 
would  be  ‘spontaneously’?3 

‘In  the  divine  nature,  effective  power  is  concurrent  [syndromos]  v/ith  the 
decreeing  will,  and  the  will  becomes  the  measure  of  the  power  of  God  (i.e. 
in  each  existent),  for  the  will  is  wisdom.  ...  So  the  effective  power  operates 
simultaneously  [spontaneously?]  with  the  knowledge.  In  God’s  knowledge 
of  the  existents  was  concurrent  also  the  effective  power  to  bring  them  into 
existence,  immediately  bringing  the  conceived  elements  into  operative 
reality;  there  is  no  intervening  time  between  the  knowledge  and  its  realisa¬ 
tion;  but  simultaneously  and  without  time-interval,  together  with  the 
willing  is  displayed  also  the  work  which  is  willed.  In  this  way  the  will  is 
effective  power,  so  that  whenever  the  existence  of  the  existents  is  conceived 
(by  God)  the  opportunity  for  the  existence  of  the  conceived  existents  is  co- 
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provided.  So  with  reference  to  the  creation,  all  of  these  are  to  be  understood  alto¬ 
gether  instantaneously  in  God,  i.e.  the  will,  the  wisdom,  the  effective  power,  and 
the  actual  existence  of  existents  (Gregorios  1978:  62-3). 

(We  take  this  to  mean  that  for  the  Fathers  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter 
in  itself;  matter  is  always  understood  in  relation  to  the  will  and  the  willings.) 

‘Creation  has  no  ontological  foundation  either  in  itself  (for  it  is  created 
from  nothing),  nor  in  the  divine  ousia,  for  in  the  act  of  creation  God  was 
under  no  necessity  of  any  kind  whatever.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the 
divine  nature  which  could  be  the  necessary  cause  of  the  production  of  crea¬ 
tures:  creation  might  just  as  well  not  exist.  God  could  equally  well  not  have 
created;  creation  is  a  free  act  of  his  will,  and  this  free  act  is  the  sole  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  all  beings.  The  very  intention  of  the  divine  will,  in  the 
act  of  God’s  willing  it,  becomes  a  fact,  and  is  realised  in  the  immediate  existence 
of  a  being  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  who,  when  in  his  wisdom  and  creative 
power  he  desires  something,  does  not  leave  his  will  unrealised.  And  created  being, 
according  to  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  is  this  realisation  of  his  Will ’  (Lossky  1973: 
94). 

4  There  is  an  essential  unity  between  the  logoi  and  the  substratum  in  the 
existents. 

‘God  did  not  create  the  substratum  without  qualities,  a  potential  proto¬ 
matter.  “Qualities”  says  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  “are  pure  intelligibles;  their 
concourse,  syndrome,  produces  nature”’  (Evdokimov  1963:  9). 

Cf.  Lossky’s  comment  with  reference  to  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  under¬ 
standing  of  creation  as  governed  by  a  ‘luminous  force’.  ‘This’,  says  Lossky, 
‘God  has  introduced  into  matter  ...  it  is  His  word  (the  “  logoi  or  willings” 
of  St.  Maximus),  his  ordination  of  created  things  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Genesis’  (Lossky  1973:  107). 

According  to  St  Maximus,  ‘The  whole  of  the  world  of  the  intellect  uses 
the  whole  of  the  world  of  the  senses  as  its  phenomenon,  and  the  work  of  the 
two  is  one  (cf.  above,  the  idea  of  creation  as  two  parts  of  one  whole) 
(Evdokimov  1965:  9  nl).  ‘The  world  of  the  senses  is  not  materialist  in  its 
depths-,  it  is  loaded  with  energies,  and  even  represents  a  certain  condensation 
of  the  world  of  the  spirit  and  the  intellect’  (ibid.:  9). 

Evdokimov,  in  his  discussion  of  the  biblical  conception  of  Nature  com¬ 
ments  as  follows:  ‘Hebrew  is  essentially  concrete;  it  names  what  exists  and 
does  not  bother  about  any  abstract  matter ...  it  excludes  all  ontological  dualism. 

.  .  .  Created  by  the  Word  of  God,  the  world  of  sense  has  its  principle  in  the 
Word  (John  1.1;  Hebrews  1.3):  it  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  world  of 
the  intellect  but  is  rather  intelligible  by  its  very  nature  .  .  .  which  makes  the  idea 
of  a  matter  which  is  anti-spirit  impossible ’  (Evdokimov  1965:  5). 

5  Matter  as  means  of  revelation. 

‘Created  existence,  is  existence  by  participation  in  God’s  will:  it  is  not 
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autonomous  nor  self-sufficient.  .  .  .  Both  humanity  and  nature  participate 
in  God’s  will.  This  is  also  Gregorys  explanation  for  the  constitution  of  matter: 
it  is  God's  will,  his  energy,  made  palpable  to  our  senses  (Gregorios  1978:  63). 
This  we  may  translate  by  saying  that  matter  is  the  means  through  which  the 
logoi  are  palpable  to  our  senses.  Compare  also:  ‘Christ  becomes  the  Door, 
and  no  one  reaches  the  invisible  truth  without  passing  through  the  visible 
door  of  his  Body.  There  is  no  other  way!’  Evdokimov  1965:  9-10) 

We  now  cite  three  references  to  what  Lossky  calls  the  ‘ontological  unity  of 
matter  and  the  energeia  . 

1  The  created  world,  the  world  of  the  material  existents,  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  apart  from  the  energeia.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  natural  world, 
in  itself,  to  which  ‘supernatural  realities’  are  added.  ‘The  Eastern  tradition 
knows  nothing  of  “pure  nature’’  [which  I  take  to  mean  ‘created  nature  in 
itself’]  to  which  grace  is  added  as  a  supernatural  gift.  For  it,  there  is  no 
natural  or  “normal”  state,  since  grace  is  implied  in  the  act  of  creation  itself 
.  .  .  “Pure  nature”,  for  Eastern  theology,  would  thus  be  a  philosophical 
fiction’  (Lossky  1973:  101—2). 

2  As  we  shall  see,  Maximus  affirms  in  relation  to  the  material  side  of  man,  his 
humanity,  that  matter  participates  in  God’s  will,  is  an  expression  of  his  will 
in  the  measure  in  which  it  participates  in  the  energeia ;  and  that  this  is  the 
fulfilment  of  its  created  capacity  and  function  (see  Chapter  20,  pp.  176—7). 

3  So  St  Gregory  Palamas,  ‘man  rises  without  ever  separating  himself  from  the 
matter  which  has  accompanied  him  from  the  beginning.  ‘Christ  as  true  man 
realises  this  task  fully  .  .  .  and  when  the  Word  of  life  appears,  ‘our  hands 
have  touched  him,  our  eyes  have  seen  him’  (Evdokimov  1965:  10). 

The  religious  condemnation  of  ‘idolatry’  provides  a  further  example.  'The 
idol  is  a  lie  because  there  is  nothing  there.  Idolatry  makes  it  non  existent’ 
(Evdokimov  1965:  10). 

We  complete  this  section  with  a  note  on  the  theological  understanding  of 
‘dust’. 

According  to  Evdokimov,  in  his  discussion  of  man’s  body,  ‘there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  isolated,  autonomous  body.  That  is  an  abstraction  that  the  Bible 
does  not  know.  Man  is  an  indivisible  whole,  a  living  soul.  If  life  leaves  the  body 
the  corpse  is  not  a  body,  but  merely  dust,  an  object  of  horror  and  abomination, 
on  the  threshold  of  nothingness  (Evdokimov  1965:  7;  my  italics). 

Here  we  suggest  that  dust  is  not  matter  in  itself  but  serves  as  a  symbol  of 
what  we  have  called  negative  specificity  in  our  concept  of  matter.  Thus,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  elements  of  the  world  —  light,  fire,  water,  oil,  salt,  wine,  wheat  and 
bread,  stone  and  rock  -  as  the  ‘fleshly  words’  in  an  illustrated  dialogue  of  the 
marriage  covenant  between  Yaweh  and  Israel,  Evdokimov  comments,  ‘even 
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dust  and  ashes  serve  as  the  final  image  of  death  and  nothingness’  (Evdokimov 
1965:  5;  my  italics). 

Cf.  ‘All  creatures  are  balanced  upon  the  creative  word  of  God,  as  if  upon 
a  bridge  of  diamond;  above  them  is  the  abyss  of  the  divine  infinitude, 
below  them  that  of  their  own  nothingness’  (Philaret  of  Moscow,  quoted 
in  Lossky  1973:  92). 

This  concludes  our  suggested  correspondence  between  the  ethological  under¬ 
standing  of  matter  in  the  Living  world,  and  the  theological  understanding  of 
matter  in  the  doctrine  of  creatio  ex  nihilo. 

And  this  chapter  concludes  our  discussion  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
ethological  understanding  of  creation,  as  the  home  of  the  familial  We-Holy  and 
the  theological  understanding  of  creation  as  the  oikonomia  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 


Part  IV 

The  method  of  correspondence  (II) 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


Mariology:  Mary  Theotokos 


Our  correspondence  exercise  between  our  ethological  theory  of  cosmos  as  a 
parenthood  and  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  now  complete. 
We  have  claimed  that  our  original  hypothesis  may  be  viewed  as  an  instrument 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  experience  of  Living,  the  ground  of  which  is  intu¬ 
itively  envisaged  in  our  cosmic  theory.  In  which  case  if  our  correspondence 
exercise  is  valid,  it  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  our  original  hypothesis  may 
be  viewed  as  an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive 
church. 

As  we  saw,  that  same  experience  is  identified  by  Schmemann  as  the  living 
experience  which  lies  behind  the  Ordo  of  the  liturgical  tradition  of  worship.  If 
we  can  show  a  similar  correspondence  between  our  cosmic  theory  and  the  litur¬ 
gical  expression  of  that  experience,  that  would  confirm  our  understanding  of 
our  original  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  the  experience. 

We  now  turn  to  the  supreme  liturgical  expression  of  the  church’s  experience 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tradition  of  Mariology. 

When  we  come  to  Mariology,  the  dogma  of  Mary  and  its  development  in 
the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  church,  we  find  that  the  search  for  correspon¬ 
dence  with  our  ethological  understanding  takes  a  new  turn.  In  Mariology  it 
appears  that  we  are  not  breaking  new  theological  ground.  The  dogma  of  Mary 
is  not  an  addition  to  the  theology  of  Chalcedon.  Rather  it  is  a  different  form 
of  expression  from  the  credal  affirmations  with  which  we  have  been  concerned; 
it  represents  the  reflection  of  the  church  on  the  experience  underlying  the  faith 
of  Chalcedon.  It  offers  new  insights  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  that  expe¬ 
rience. 

Thus  while,  as  Palamas  puts  it,  ‘in  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  God  there  is 
summed  up  the  whole  Christian  economy’,  the  dogma  of  Mary  does  not  add 
anything  to  this  great  panoply  of  theological  understanding.  Rather  it  re¬ 
presents  an  expression  of  the  experience  itself  -  the  sine  qua  non  of  that 
understanding  which  the  great  creeds  interpreted  in  philosophical  and  cosmic 
terms  -  ‘contemplated  in  its  fullness  and  perfection’.  It  is  the  outcome  not  of 
theological  reflection  but  of  devotional  contemplation. 

And  again:  ‘The  word  Theotokos  does  not  occur  in  scripture,  just  as  the  term 
homoousios  does  not  occur.  But  surely,  neither  at  Nicaea  nor  at  Ephesus  was  the 
Church  innovating  or  imposing  a  new  article  of  faith.  An  un-scriptural  word 
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was  chosen  and  used,  precisely  to  voice  and  to  safeguard  the  traditional  belief 
and  common  conviction  of  ages’  (Florovsky  1949:  51). 

1 Theotokos  is  a  doctrinal  definition  -  in  one  word.  It  has  been  a  touchstone 
of  the  true  faith  and  a  distinctive  mark  of  Orthodoxy  even  before  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  432.  So  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  “if  one  does  not  acknowledge 
Mary  as  Theotokos  he  is  estranged  from  God”.  ...  “It  is  precisely  a  credal  state¬ 
ment  a  solemn  profession  of  faith”.  ...  It  was  a  key  word  in  the  Christological 
discussion  and  according  to  St  John  of  Damascus  “contains  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation”’  (Florovsky  1949:  51-2). 

Preface  to  Mariology  (abstracted  from  Florovsky  1949:  62-3). 

‘It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  ultimate  considerations  which  determine  a 
true  estimate  of  all  particular  points  of  the  Christian  tradition  are 
doctrinal.  No  purely  historical  arguments,  whether  from  antiquity  or  from 
silence,  are  ever  decisive  but  are  subject  to  a  further  theological  scrutiny 
and  revision  in  the  perspective  of  the  total  Christian  faith,  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  ultimate  question  is  simply  this:  does  one  really  keep  the  faith 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church,  does  one  accept  and  recite  the  Catholic 
Creed  exactly  in  that  sense  in  which  it  had  been  drafted  and  supposed  to 
be  taken  and  understood,  does  one  really  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
Incarnation? 

‘The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  still,  as  it  were,  continuously 
enacted  in  the  Church,  and  its  “implications”  are  revealed  and  disclosed 
in  devotional  experience,  and  in  sacramental  participation  .  .  .  the  mystery 
of  the  New  Humanity  is  disclosed  as  a  new  existential  situation.  And  in 
this  perspective  and  living  context  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  the 
person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  appears  in  full  light  and  full  glory. 

.  .  .  The  Church  now  contemplates  her  in  her  state  of  perfection.  She  is 
now  seen  as  inseparably  united  with  her  Son  who  “sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty”.  For  her  the  final  consummation  of  life 
has  already  come  -  in  anticipation  -  incorporation  into  Christ  (which)  is 
the  essence  of  the  Church  and  of  the  whole  Christian  existence:  and  here 
there  is  a  special  place  for  her  who  is  united  with  the  Redeemer  in  the 
unique  intimacy  of  motherly  affection  and  devotion.  The  Mother  of  God 
is  truly  the  common  mother  of  all  living,  of  the  whole  Christian  race, 
born  or  reborn  in  the  Spirit  and  Truth.  .  .  . 

‘The  Church  does  not  dogmatise  much  about  these  mysteries  of  her 
own  existence.  For  the  mystery  of  Mary  is  precisely  the  mystery  of  the 
Church.  Mater  Ecclesia  and  Virgo  Mater ,  both  are  birthgivers  of  the  New 
Life.  And  both  are  orantes.  The  Church  invites  the  faithful  and  helps  them 
to  grow  spiritually  into  these  mysteries  of  faith  which  are  as  well  the 
mysteries  of  their  own  existence  and  spiritual  destiny.  In  the  Church  they 
learn  to  contemplate  and  to  adore  the  Living  Christ  with  the  whole 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  firstborn  which  are  written  in  heaven.  And 
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in  this  glorious  assembly  they  discern  the  eminent  person  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  the  Lord  and  Redeemer,  full  of  grace  and  love.  .  .  .  The  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  is  still  symbolised  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  Fathers  by 
a  single  and  glorious  name:  Mary  -  Theotokos,  the  Mother  of  God 
Incarnate.’ 

According  to  Schmemann,  ‘On  the  doctrinal  level,  Mariology  began  as  the 
elucidation  of  the  term  Theotokos ,  the  “birthgiver  of  God”,  within  the  great 
Christological  debate  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  Mariology  was  understood  as  an  integral  part  of  Christology,  and  thus  of 
the  Christian  experience  of  God  and  man.  The  term  Theotokos  first  appeared 
as  a  liturgical  term.  ...  It  was  affirmed  by  the  entire  Church  at  the  Third 
Ecumenical  Council  in  Ephesus,  431,  as  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  as  an  essential  epiphany  of  its  meaning.  And 
although  the  Ephesus  victory  expressed  itself  in  the  liturgical  veneration  of 
Mary  more  than  in  theological  speculation  about  her,  it  resulted  in  a  vision  of 
ineffable  depth  and  beauty.  It  is  this  vision  which  contains  and  reveals  precisely 
the  anthropological  expression  and  dimension  of  Christology.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
Christology  in  anthropology’  (Schmemann  1988:  3). 

Cf.  ‘Properly  understood,  Mary  is  the  locus  theologicus  par  excellence  of 
Christian  anthropology’  (Schmemann  1988:  8). 

What  is  affirmed  of  Mary  as  ancilla ,  the  Handmaiden  of  the  Lord,  in  her 
response  to  the  Spirit,  arises  from  the  church’s  contemplation  of  her  experience 
through  her  response  to  the  spirit.  Mary  is  the  expression  of  the  church’s  vision 
of  the  fulfilment  of  her  experience  as  the  church.  This  experiential  perspective  is 
made  clear  in  the  following  extracts  from  Schmemann’s  monograph. 

In  Part  Two  of  his  study,  Schmemann  makes  the  point  that  although  there 
is  a  tremendous  richness  of  Mariological  material  in  liturgy  there  is  a  virtual 
absence  of  specifically  Mariological  studies  in  theology.  He  suggests  that  this 
absence  may  be  an  integral  part  of  the  “mystery  of  Mary”  in  the  experience  of 
the  Church.  Is  theology  in  itself  fully  adequate  to  transpose  into  its  precise 
terms  the  real  content  of  that  mystery?  ...  In  short  is  not  the  proper  locus  of 
Mariology  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  in  liturgy  and  prayer?’  (Schmemann 
1988:  10-11). 

There  are  four  main  expressions  of  Mariology  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy: 

1)  The  Mariological  prayers;  2)  Mariological  feasts;  3)  Mariological 
iconography;  4)  Para-liturgical  Mariological  piety  (Schmemann  1988: 
11-12). 

Further,  when  we  investigate  the  history  of  Mariological  piety,  we  discover  it  is 
rooted  not  in  any  special  revelation  but,  primarily,  in  the  experience  of  litur- 
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gical  worship.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  theological  reflection  on  Mary  that 
gave  birth  to  her  veneration.  It  is  the  liturgy  as  the  experience  of  ‘heaven  on 
earth’,  as  communion  with  and  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  realities  that  little 
by  little  revealed  the  unique  place  of  Christ’s  Mother  in  both  the  economy  of 
salvation  and  the  mystery  of ‘the  world  to  come’  (Schmemann  1988:  13-14) 

Schmemann  points  to  the  ‘slow  growth’  of  Mariological  veneration  in  the 
Church  as  ‘the  growth  of  the  knowledge,  friendship  and  communion  of  Mary. 

.  .  .  No  formal  theology  can  explain  this  friendship  .  .  .  but  the  content  is  in 
the  life  of  the  Church,  in  the  mystery  of  worship  which  is  an  unending  growth’ 
(Schmemann  1988:  22). 

‘Mary  is  not  part  of  the  Church’s  kerygma ,  whose  only  content  is  Christ.  She 
is  the  inner  secret  of  the  Church  as  communion  with  Christ.  The  Church 
preaches  Christ,  not  Mary.  But  communion  with  Christ  reveals  Mary  as  the 
secret  joy  within  the  Church.  .  .  .  Mary  is  not  the  object  of  a  particular  system 
of  worship  added,  so  to  speak,  to  that  of  Christ.  She  is,  rather,  an  “essential 
dimension”  of  the  adoration  addressed  to  Christ,  a  quality  or  tonality  of  that 
worship’  (Schmemann  1988:  14). 

In  the  contemplation  of  its  life,  the  church  came  to  recognise  the  mystery  of 
Mary  as  the  mystery  of  her  own  existence ,  as  the  highest  expression  of  her  vision 
of  the  world,  of  man  and  of  life.  ‘The  Church  is  new  life  in  Christ.  ...  It  is 
difficult  to  define  this  life,  but  those  who  live  it,  albeit  imperfectly,  know  that 
its  perfect  expression,  its  very  “movement”  is  Mary’  (Schmemann  1988:  13). 
‘Mary,  the  “servant  of  the  Lord”  stands  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Church’s  vision 
of  the  world,  of  man  and  of  life.  She  is  .  .  .  the  highest  expression  of  that 
servanthood,  humility  and  obedience,  without  which  there  is  no  entrance  into 
the  mystery  of  man’s  true  communion  with  God’  (Schmemann  1988:  7). 

“‘Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word” 
(Luke  1:  38):  this  is  the  whole  creation,  the  whole  mankind. ,  and  each  one  of 
us  acknowledging  the  words  which  express  our  ultimate  nature  and  being’ 
(Schmemann  1988:  13;  my  italics). 

‘No  Synod,  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  has  decreed  this.  It  is  the  direct  and 
living  experience  of  the  Church  herself  that  has  discovered  this  identification 
of  the  Church  with  Mary.  The  life  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in  reference  to 
Mary;  the  veneration  of  Mary  is  expressed  in  reference  to  the  Church.  The 
piety  of  the  Church  is  Mariological  because  Mary  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
that  piety  -  its  image,  its  direction,  its  movement.  .  .  .  Summing  up  we  can  say 
that  the  veneration  of  Mary  is  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  its  fruit;  not  a  nota 
ecclesia ,  but  the  self  revelation  of  the  Church;  not  even  a  doctrine,  but  the  life 
.  .  .  of  Christian  doctrine  in  us’  (Schmemann  1988:  15-17).  Compare  ‘Mary 
kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart’  (Luke  2:  35). 

Mary’s  response  to  the  spirit  exemplifies  the  perfect  response  of  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Or  in  the  terms  we  have  already  used,  the  church  visions  in  Mary 
the  fulfilment  of  her  own  life  of  becoming  true  man  by  participating  in  the 
prosopon  of  the  Son  by  the  Spirit.  What  is  visioned  in  Mary  is  the  fulfilment  of 
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what  the  church  is  becoming;  she  is  human  nature  fulfilled.  She  represents  ‘the 
whole  race’  (Florovsky  1949:  38). 

Mary  is  ‘ ancilla ,  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  in  the  completeness  of  her 
response  to  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  descended:  ‘Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
Word’.  The  story  of  Mary  in  the  Gospel  begins  with  what  is  referred  to  as  her 
personal  Pentecost.  ‘The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee’  (Luke  1:  35).  It  is 
this  vision  which  is  affirmed  as  the  mystery  of  Mary  ever  Virgin  and  Mother  of 
God.  ‘The  unique  personal  experience  of  Mary  ...  is  an  experience  given  to 
the  Church’  (Schmemann  1988:  8).  Or  we  may  say,  Mary  is  the  complete 
expression  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  church’s  self-understanding. 

We  will  suggest  that  the  form  of  experience  which  underlies  our  ethological 
understanding  of  man  fulfilling  his  ethological  potential  as  true  man  in 
response  to  eclectivity,  corresponds  to  the  form  of  experience  which  finds 
expression  in  Mariological  doctrine.  As  we  have  seen,  Mariological  tradition  is 
not  grounded  in  any  special  revelation,  but  relates  to  the  growing  experience  of 
the  church.  However  any  particular  historical  reference  to  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus  may  be  understood  in  the  tradition,  we  will  seek  to  concentrate  on  the 
experience  of  the  church  which  lies  behind  the  tradition,  on  what  it  meant  for 
them  to  ‘share  in  the  divine  fiat’.  It  is  therefore  essential  in  our  study  to  take 
account  of  the  tota  Maria, ,  the  wide  range  of  references  to  Mary  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  tradition.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  tota  Maria ,  representing  the  depth  of 
experience  of  the  church  that  we  shall  look  for  our  ethological  correspondence. 
In  particular  we  will  consider  what  may  be  termed  the  nurtural  aspects  of  each 
of  these  expressions  of  experience,  the  ethological  and  the  theological. 

In  our  theory  of  cosmos  as  a  parenthood,  mankind  as  the  nurtured  entity  of 
the  parental  We-Holy  fulfils  his  ethological  vocation  through  materialising  in 
his  action  pattern,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  of 
the  parental  We-Holy  (see  Chapter  5). 

In  the  context  of  nurture,  the  action  pattern  of  the  nurtured  entity  refers  to 
the  directibility  of  the  organic  mechanism,  that  is  its  capacity  to  be  directed  so 
as  to  become  the  physical  basis  of  its  specificity. 

Thus,  we  may  say,  that  as  man  materialises  in  his  action  pattern  the  speci¬ 
ficity  of  the  Begotten,  the  materio-dynamic  constitution,  the  physical  body  of 
man,  his  organic  mechanism,  becomes  the  physical  basis  of  that  specificity. 

There  is  no  one  word  which  adequately  conveys  the  registering  of  specificity 
in  action  pattern  in  the  process  of  ethological  nurture.  The  words  ‘realise’  and 
materialise’,  which  we  have  used,  do  not  in  themselves  bear  any  reference  to 
qualitative  factors.  Nor  do  they  convey  the  essentially  dynamic  sense  of  our 
understanding  of  ‘action-pattern’.  For  these  reasons,  in  accordance  with  our 
practice  of  introducing  a  limited  number  of  neologisms,  we  propose  to  use  the 
word  ‘matter’  as  a  transitive  verb. 

The  English  word  ‘embody’  is  less  than  adequate,  unless  used  strictly  as 

referring  to  Maximus’  idea  of  the  ensomatosis  of  the  Logos. 
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Thus  we  would  say  that  man,  in  fulfilling  his  ethological  vocation  as  the 
nurtured  entity  of  the  parental  We-Holy,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  becomes 
‘true  man,  through  progressively  mattering  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in  his 
action  pattern.  Or  we  may  say,  that  the  mattering  of  the  specificity  of  the 
Begotten  in  response  to  eclectivity  may  be  viewed  as  the  form  of  mankind’s 
response  to  his  ethological  vocation. 

We  may  then  vision  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  ethological  vocation  as  one  in 
which  the  one  specificity  of  the  Begotten  is  wholly  mattered  in  his  action 
pattern  as  ‘true  man’.  Or  we  may  say  that  the  materio-dynamic  constitution  of 
mankind,  his  organic  mechanism,  becomes  wholly  the  physical  basis  of  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  correspondence  of  this  ethological  understanding  of 
the  vocation  of  man  with  Mariological  doctrine. 

Mary  Theotokos 

First  let  us  ask  in  what  sense  Mary  is  venerated  as  ‘the  mother  of  God’:  how  the 
name  Theotokos  is  understood.  This  is  a  key  factor  in  any  approach  to 
Mariology,  though  it  is  not  always  recognised  as  such. 

What  is  affirmed  of  Mary  is  that  in  response  to  the  Spirit,  her  nature,  that  is 
to  say  human  nature,  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  incarnation:  human 
nature,  created  nature  becomes  the  body,  the  flesh  of  the  uncreated  prosopon  of 
the  Son.  ‘Her  flesh  is  his  flesh.’ 

It  is  in  her  offering  of  human  nature  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  that 
Mary  is  venerated  as  Mother  of  God:  this  is  the  essential  understanding  of 
Theotokos .  In  the  Nicene  Creed,  ‘Christ  is  incarnate  by  the  virgin  Mary’. 

Cf.  Mary  is  the  ‘indispensable  human  foundation  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
free  Yes  of  humanity  pronounced  by  Mary.  Christ  could  not  take  human 
flesh  and  blood  if  humanity,  Mary,  had  not  offered  them  freely  as  a  gift, 
a  pure  offering  ...  it  is  the  Theotokos  holding  in  her  arms  the  Infant  Jesus 
who  is  precisely  the  icon  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  highest  degree  of 
communion  between  God  and  man,  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  fiats: 
the  creative  fiat  of  the  Father  and  the  humble  fiat  of  the  handmaid  of 
God’  (Evdokimov  1983:  37). 

We  now  suggest: 

1  That  the  ethological  idea  of  man  mattering  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten 
corresponds  to  the  theological  understanding  of  Mary  as  the  mother  of  the 
prosopon  of  the  Son. 

2  That  our  ethological  idea  of  the  organic  mechanism  of  man  becoming  the 
physical  basis  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in  his  action  pattern,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  theological  understanding  of  Mary  as  human  nature,  created 
nature,  becoming  the  instrument  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son. 
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3  And  further,  that  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  ethological  vocation  of 
man,  as  one  in  which  the  one  specificity  of  the  Begotten  is  wholly  mattered 
in  the  action  pattern  of  ‘true  man’  corresponds  to  the  veneration  of  Mary  as 
the  fulfilment  of  what  the  church  is  becoming,  that  is,  ‘human  nature 
fulfilled’. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Weekley’s  suggested  etymology:  ‘MATERIAL.  Late  L. 
materialis ,  from  materia ,  matter  as  opposed  to  form;  ?  from  mater , 
mother’  (Weekley  1921).  Cf.  Palamas’  understanding  of  Mary  as  the 
‘boundary  of  created  and  uncreated  nature’:  the  zone  of  interchange 
(Lossky  1973:  194). 

That  the  church  understood  her  experience  as  that  of  becoming  the  instrument 
of  the  continuing  incarnation  of  the  Son,  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
comment  of  Zizioulas:  ‘The  adoption  of  man  by  God,  the  identification  of  his 
prosopon  with  the  prosopon  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  essence  of  baptism, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Church.  I  have  called  this  prosopon  which  baptism 
gives  to  man  “ecclesial”,  because  in  fact,  if  one  should  ask,  “How  do  we  see  this 
new  biological  prosopon  of  man  realised  in  history?”  the  reply  would  be,  “In  the 
Church”.  In  early  patristic  literature  the  image  of  the  Church  as  mother  is  often 
employed.  The  spirit  of  this  image  is  precisely  that  in  the  Church  a  birth  is  brought 
about ’  (Zizioulas  1985:  56;  my  italics;  compare  Thunberg  1995:  47). 

In  our  terms,  this  birth  would  refer  to  the  mattering  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son 
by  man  (see  also  Thunberg  1995:  47). 

We  also  note  that  Mary’s  response  to  the  spirit  is  affirmed  as  an  act  of  free 
will.  She  freely  gives  her  nature  (cf.  our  understanding  of  the  response  to  eclec- 
tivity  as  essentially  an  act  of  freedom  of  will;  see  p.  85). 

We  have  already  referred  to  Maximus’  doctrine  about  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  virtues  of  the  believer  —  by  the  grace  of  baptism  Christ  dwells  in  man.  As 
Thunberg  points  out,  this  idea  belonged  from  the  beginning  to  the  Christian 
idea  of  a  divine  birth  in  man. 

For  Maximus,  the  idea  of  birth  is  also  related  to  faith ,  which,  as  we  saw,  is 
the  basis  of  the  hierarchy  of  virtues.  Thus  ‘faith  becomes  the  mother  of  the 
Logos  in  man.  The  Logos  is  the  son  of  faith  in  the  sense  that  he  incarnates 
himself  on  the  basis  of  faith  through  practised  virtues.  It  is  in  its  capacity  as  the 
source  of  virtues  that  faith  becomes  the  mother  of  the  Logos  and  this  presence 
of  the  Logos  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incarnation .  So  in  another  context 
Maximus  emphasises  Christ’s  participation  in  human  conditions  by  referring 
the  symbolism  of  birth  both  to  man  and  Christ:  ‘both  Christians  and  the 
divine  Logos  are  in  this  stage  of  life  as  in  a  mother’s  womb’  (Thunberg  1985: 
108-9). 
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The  significance  of  the  womb 

If  we  qualify  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘mother’  with  reference  to  Theotokos  in 
this  way,  then  likewise  the  word  ‘womb’  in  this  context  calls  for  some 
qualification. 

The  process  of  ethological  nurture  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  in 
response  to  eclectivity  the  parental  we-whole  creates  a  home,  its  action 
patterns.  The  function  of  the  parental  home,  its  ethological  significance,  lies  in 
its  being  the  nurtural  provision  for  the  child.  As  the  child  encounters  these 
action  patterns  and  makes  them  his  own,  he  realises  them  in  his  action  pattern 
and  so  fulfils  his  vocation  as  the  specificity  of  the  begotten. 

The  child  first  encounters  this  parental  action  pattern  in  the  womb,  the  site 
of  the  placental  organ  which  ‘links’  mother  and  child  and  through  which  the 
nurtural  provision  is  provided.  But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  though  the 
womb  is  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  this  provision  is  a  parental  one.  It  is  drawn 
from  material  which  the  parental  we-whole  has  already  ‘chosen’,  predigested, 
stamped  with  the  specificity  of  the  parental  home.  As  we  have  shown,  what  the 
embryo  child  encounters  in  the  womb  is  the  parental  home  in  parvo. 

After  birth,  outside  the  body  of  the  mother,  though  now  there  is  no  longer 
a  special  placental  organ,  the  nurture  of  the  child  may  continue  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  womb,  through  the  intimacies  of  the  hearth  and  the  ever- 
widening  excursion  of  the  parental  action  patterns  of  home,  In  this  way 
nurture  through  the  parental  home  represents  a  further  realisation  of  the 
pattern  of  the  womb. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  understanding  of  the  ethological  vocation  of  man, 
conceived  as  the  nurtured  entity  of  the  parental  We-Holy.  In  fulfilling  his  voca¬ 
tion,  man  is  learning  to  matter  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in  his  action 
pattern.  In  this  process  the  nurtural  provision  may  be  understood  as  the  home 
or  action  pattern  of  the  parental  We-Holy.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  this 
comes  into  existence  as  the  action  patterns  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten. 
And  these  action  patterns  we  have  understood  as  creation  (see  Chapter  9). 

See  Chapter  12  in  which  we  viewed  creation  as  the  one  action  pattern  or 
home  of  the  parental  We-Holy  given  existence  as  the  fragmented  action 
pattern  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son:  ultimately  to  be  unified  in  the  action 
pattern  of  mankind. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  in  mattering  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  through  the 
nurtural  provision  of  creation  man  realises  creation  according  to  the  pattern 
of  the  womb.  And  further,  that  in  his  maturity,  that  is  in  mattering  wholly 
the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  man  may  be  viewed  as  fulfilling  the  original 
(nurtural)  significance  of  creation  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  womb,  or 
simply,  as  a  womb. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  this  understanding  of  the  maturity  of  man  corre- 
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sponds  to  the  affirmation  (in  the  ‘ akathist  hymn)  that  Mary  (as  the  mater  of 
the  Son)  ‘has  renewed  the  whole  world  in  her  womb’.  According  to  Ouspensky 
and  Lossky  this  refers  to  the  ‘cosmic  significance  of  the  mother  of  God  and  her 
role  in  the  restitution  of  the  world’  (Ouspensky  and  Lossky  1983:  77-80). 

‘The  icon  of  the  sign  is  one  of  the  most  deep  and  complex  icons  of  the 
mother  of  God.  It  has  a  peculiarity  rare  among  such  icons:  not  only  is 
Emmanuel  depicted  here  in  a  mandorla,  but  so  also  is  the  Mother  of  God. 

In  other  words,  side  by  side  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  glory  of  the 
Saviour  Emmanuel,  the  glory  of  his  mother  is  revealed  here  too.  For  since 
his  human  nature  is  inseparable  from  his  mother,  so  the  glory  of  the 
mother  is  inseparable  from  the  glory  of  the  Divine  child.  Yet  the 
mandorla  of  the  mother  of  God  differs  from  that  of  the  Saviour  both  in 
colour  and  in  the  absence  of  gold  work.  Bluish  green  with  pink  round  the 
edge  passing  into  red,  seems  to  be  a  visual  expression  of  the  words  of  the 
akathiston  to  the  mother  of  God,  in  which  she  is  sung  as  “the  fiery  chariot 
of  the  Word.  .  .  .  The  brightest  morning  .  .  .  bearing  the  sun-Christ”,  and 
so  forth.  The  symbolism  of  the  combination  of  those  colours  evidently 
corresponds  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  sin  and  ignorance  and  to  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day  of  the  restitution  of  the  world.  This  emphasises 
the  cosmic  significance  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  her  role  in  the  restitu¬ 
tion  for  she  has  “renewed  the  whole  world  in  her  womb”’  (Ouspensky  and 
Lossky  1983:  77-80). 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


Mary  virgin-mother 


Let  us  consider  further  our  understanding  of  the  word  mother’,  ‘meter ,  ‘mater . 

If,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  ethological  idea  of  man  mattering  the  specificity 
of  the  Begotten  corresponds  to  the  ethological  understanding  of  Mary 
Theotokos  as  the  mother  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son,  then  the  use  of  the  word 
‘mother’,  simpliciter ,  requires  further  qualification.  We  suggest  that  such  a 
qualification  is  introduced  in  the  veneration  of  Mary  as  virgin-mother.  So 
Florovsky,  ‘Mary  holds  her  unique  position  and  has  a  category  of  her  own,  not 
as  a  mere  virgin,  but  as  the  virgin  mother.  As  the  virgin  she  conceives  in  her 
womb  and  bears  the  prosopon  of  the  Son’  (Florovsky  1949:  56). 

We  suggest  that  in  the  veneration  of  Mary  as  virgin-mother,  the  word  ‘virgin’ 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  epithet,  not  a  substantive.  But  in  Western  tradition 
Mary  has  come  to  be  venerated  both  as  a  virgin  and  a  mother.  She  is  a  mother, 
as  it  were,  ‘in  spite  of  her  virginity’. 

In  this  understanding,  the  word  ‘virgin’  has  a  negative  nuance  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  absence  of  sexual  intercourse.  And  this  is  a  common  interpretation  of 
Mary’s  response  to  the  Annunciation:  ‘How  can  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a 
man?’  (Luke  1:  34). 

Part  of  the  significance  attributed  in  the  West  to  this  understanding  would 
appear  to  lie  in  the  suspension  of  the  processes  of  human  nature  which  it 
implies.  But  this  understanding  poses  theological  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Annunciation  is  interpreted  as  providing  an  ‘explana¬ 
tion’  of  how  such  a  suspension  of  the  process  of  human  nature  will  come  about. 
But  to  interpret  the  Annunciation  in  this  way  is  to  interpret  it  as  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  kind  of  sign  in  which  the  suspension  of  the  processes  of  human 
nature  are  viewed  as  a  ‘proof  of  divine  action’.  But  such  a  sign  is  consistently 
rejected  in  the  Gospels:  ‘no  sign  shall  be  given’  (see  exegesis  in  Creed  1942; 
Luke  11:  29). 

But  the  Annunciation  does  not  offer  an  explanation  of  how  a  child  will  be 
born  without  sexual  intercourse.  The  Angel’s  answer  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Annunciation  refers  to  something  totally  different  -  namely,  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son  (Luke  1:  35). 

This  is  borne  out,  for  example,  in  the  following  theological  affirmations 
relating  to  Mary  as  the  virgin-mother.  In  the  Nicene  creed  it  is  the  Father  who 
generates  the  prosopon  of  the  Son:  He  is  begotten  not  made  -  a  term  which 
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refers  to  the  created  realm.  He  is  the  only  Begotten  who  came  down  from 
heaven  and  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  and  it  is  the  only  Begotten  whom 
Mary  is  called  to  mater.  In  this  sense  she  is  ‘bride  without  groom:  virgin  bride 
of  God’  (compare  Meyendorff’s  expression  ‘pious  periphrasis’). 

In  the  Prologue  to  St  John’s  Gospel:  those  who  are  becoming  the  sons  of 
God,  those  who  participate  in  the  prosopon  of  the  Son,  ‘are  born  not  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man  but  of  God’. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  comment  in  Eriugena’s  Homily  on  the  Gospel  of  St 
John:  ‘not  by  bodily  procreation . . .  but  they  are  born  of  God  the  Father,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  ...  in  co-filiation  with  the  only  Begotten  Son  of  God'  (Bamford 
1990:  13). 

Cf.  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  Mary  as  ever  virgin  safeguards  the  pater¬ 
nity  of  the  Father.  Cf.  also  the  confusion  of  Fiddes’  comments  on  Hilary 
of  Poitiers’  term,  ‘the  womb  of  the  Father  (Fiddes  1991:  45).  Cf. 
Halverson  and  Cohen  1960:  371—3  and  in  particular:  ‘The  reference  to 
Isaiah  7:  14  —  “a  maiden  will  conceive’’  —  by  early  Christian  apologists  was 
almost  certainly  due  to  an  exegetical  mistake’. 

Thus  while  Western  understanding  in  general  would  appear  to  rest  on  hist¬ 
orical  conjecture,  in  contrast,  the  patristic  tradition,  as  we  have  noted,  is 
grounded  in  the  experience  of  the  church,  an  experience  to  which  all  mankind 
is  called.  What  is  visioned  in  the  veneration  of  Mary  the  virgin-mother  is  the 
fulfilment  of  created,  human,  nature  (through  participation  in  the  uncreated). 
Here,  Mary  is  not  a  mother  in  spite  of  her  virginity,  but  a  virgin-mother. 

Cf.  the  tradition  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  created  and  uncreated, 
in  the  Chalcedonian  interpretation  of  the  incarnation. 

What  then  we  have  to  ask  is  the  nature  of  the  human  experience  (that  is,  which 
is  open  to  all  mankind)  which  gives  rise  to  the  term  ‘virgin-mother’.  How  can 
we  understand  the  vocation  of  man,  the  fulfilment  of  human  nature,  as  ‘virgin- 
mother’?  To  answer  this  question  we  turn  again  to  Maximus  and  in  particular 
to  his  understanding  of  the  term  ‘virgin-mother’  which  we  find  in  his  theology 
of ‘Man  as  Mediator’.  (This  section  is  mainly  dependent  on  Thunberg  1995: 
373—81  and  Thunberg  1985:  80—3.) 

‘When  man  is  restored  in  Christ  he  is  called  to  perform  a  five-fold  work  of 
mediation.’  Man’s  task  is  to  overcome  the  divisions  of  the  universe,  by  ‘leading 
them  to  an  ultimate  unity.  .  .  ’.  There  are  five  distinctions  along  which  media¬ 
tion  takes  place,  viz.: 

1)  Between  the  created  and  the  Uncreated. 

2)  Within  the  world  of  created  things  between  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible. 

3)  Within  the  sensible  world  between  heaven  and  earth. 
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4)  On  earth,  between  paradise  and  the  world  of  men. 

5)  In  humanity  between  man  and  woman,  or  the  masculine  and  the  feminine/ 

These  mediations  are  visioned  as  having  been  effected  by  Christ’,  as  true  man, 
in  the  incarnation.  It  is  the  vocation  of  man,  becoming  true  man,  to  carry  them 
out,  to  effect  them  after  Christ. 

‘In  each  case,  Man  is  assigned  a  special  function.  He  should  begin  with 
his  own  division,  the  division  between  man  and  woman ,  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine.’  The  fifth  mediation  which  man  is  to  undertake  refers 
to  the  task  of  overcoming  the  division  in  human  nature ,  that  of  male  and 
female. 

For  Maximus,  sexual  differentiation,  as  we  now  know  it ,  is  itself  due  to  the  fall, 
and  therefore  this  first  kind  of  mediation  takes  place  in  relation  to  elements  of 
created  life  which  have  been  separated  through  sin  and  against  the  original 
creative  will  of  God. 

For  Maximus,  sexual  intercourse,  the  act  of  procreation  ‘in  the  form  in 
which  we  know  it’,  is  a  manifest  of  lust.  It  is  basically  dominated  by  two  bodily 
forces  or  instincts,  that  of  aggression  or  anger  and  that  of  concupiscence  or 
desire.  Following  to  some  extent  earlier  tradition,  Maximus  identifies  aggres¬ 
sion  with  the  male  element  and  concupiscence  with  the  female  element  in  the 
relationship  of  man  and  woman.  These  forces  are  divisive  and  self  destructive. 
(We  shall  consider  Maximus’  anthropology  in  greater  depth  in  the  section 
which  follows).  Thus  for  Maximus,  as  for  early  Christian  tradition  in  general, 
the  sexual  act  is  the  symbol  par  excellence  of  the  ‘life  of  the  passions’. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  for  Maximus  none 
of  the  ‘distinctions’  which  cause  divisions  and  which  are  the  subject  of  media¬ 
tion  are  in  themselves  evil.  They  are  not  the  result  of  the  fall  (cf  Maximus’  idea 
of  the  diversified  logoi  as  divine  intention,  see  Chapter  11). 

But  when  sinfulness  is  there,  the  evil  powers  will  always  use  these  distinctions 
to  create  sinful  divisions  (italics  are  mine) . 

The  sexual  differentiation  of  male  and  female  is  itself  part  of  the  created 
nature  of  man.  Thus  though  the  generative  force  stands  in  a  certain  tension  in 
relation  to  God’s  original  intention  for  the  human  race,  in  itself  it  is  not  evil. 
What  causes  division  is  its  misuse. 

But  it  may  be  used  in  a  positive  and  spiritual  way.  The  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  elements  are  not  destined  to  disappear,  only  to  be  subsumed  effectively, 
that  is,  reordered  in  a  new  unity  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  (the  logos)  of  their  common  human  nature. 

Marriage  is  not  rejected;  it  is  instituted  by  God  himself.  But  (‘within 
marriage’)  Christ  has  indicated  a  more  noble  form  of  relationship  between  man 
and  woman,  a  ‘higher  human  unity’,  a  sexual  synthesis,  in  accord  with  the 
purpose  for  which  human  nature  was  created. 
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This  mediation  is  not  effected  by  the  elimination  of  anything  which  is 
human  and  which  therefore  pertains  to  man  or  woman,  nor  by  the  elimination 
of  the  passible  faculties  themselves.  In  both  cases  all  is  ordered  under  the 
common  -principle  of  human  nature,  (again  my  italics) 

'Christ  removed  the  difference  between  male  and  female  by  freeing  the 
common  principle  of  nature  ( logos  physeos)  of  both  male  and  female  from  the 
singlarities  which  lead  to  passions.  .  .  .  Such  an  ordering,  under  the  direction 
of  the  principle/  logos  of  nature,  is  in  fact  the  aim  of  the  vita  practica  as  well  as 
of  the  vita  contemplativa. 

‘In  this  unity  (in  response  to  the  Spirit),  man  is  called  to  transform  the 
passions  into  ordered  virtues  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  true  fulfilment  not 
the  violation  of  his  nature. 

‘Christ  considered  in  his  humanity  comes  to  God  himself,  appearing,  as 
it  is  written,  for  us  as  man  before  the  face  of  God  the  Father.  .  .  .  Having 
completed  all  the  counsel  of  God  the  Father  for  us  who  through  our 
misuse  had  made  ineffective  the  power  which  was  given  to  us  by  nature 
for  this  purpose  from  the  beginning.  Thus  he  united,  first  of  all,  ourselves 
in  Himself  through  removal  of  the  difference  between  male  and female,  mani¬ 
festing  us  —  instead  of  as  men  and  women,  considered  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  distinction,  —  simply,  in  principle  and  in  truth,  as  human 
beings,  totally  conformed  to  Him  and  carrying  that  image  of  His,  sane  and 
entirely  intact,  which  can  in  no  way  be  affected  by  symptoms  of  corruption.' 
(Maximus  Ambigua  41,  quoted  in  Thunberg  1985:90;  my  italics). 

This  leads  us  to  Maximus’  interpretation  of  Galatians  3:28:  ‘in  Christ  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female  .  .  .  .but  you  are  one  (literally  in  Greek,  eis) .  As  we  have 
seen,  Maximus  identifies  aggression  with  the  male  element  and  concupiscence 
with  the  female  element  in  the  relationship  of  man  and  woman.  Thus  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Galatians  text  is  that  the  new  relationship  of  unity  of  man  and 
woman  opened  up  by  Christ  is  one  in  which  these  forces  and  ‘passions’  have 
been  conquered  or,  as  Thunberg  puts  it,  ‘a  new  form  of  relationship  between 
the  sexes  in  which  control  by  the  passions  has  been  overcome’. 

The  reconciliation  between  male  and  female  into  a  higher  human  unity  is 
thus  part  of  man’s  purification  from  sin,  and  involves  the  use  of  his  new 
freedom  in  Christ,  into  which  he  has  been  baptised  (Thunberg  1995:  373). 

In  sum,  what  is  visioned  in  the  fifth  mediation  is  the  restoration  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  intention  of  creation:  the  relationship  of  man  and  woman  as  a  unity  in 
which  the  natural  forces  of  man’s  nature  are  (re) ordered  to  express  this  rela¬ 
tionship  in  which  human  nature  is  fulfilled.  This  ‘new  form’,  fulfilled  by  Christ 
in  the  Incarnation,  is  open  to  man  through  his  baptism  within  the  Church. 

Thus  Mary,  understood  as  the  fulfilment  of  human  nature,  ‘in  whom 
human  nature  reaches  its  goal’,  may  be  visioned  in  Maximian  terms  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  first  mediation.  But,  further,  we  note  that  for  Maximus  the 
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fulfilment  of  this  mediation  is  related  to  the  understanding  of  Mary  as  the 
‘virgin-mother’,  Theotokos  and  ‘ever  virgin’. 

First:  for  Maximus,  there  is  a  link  between  the  ‘life  of  the  passions’  and  the 
‘destruction  of  virginity’. 

‘It  is  Maximus’  basic  conviction  that  man’s  fall  was  due  to  bodily  desire  and 
search  for  sensual  lust  ...  he  defines  self-love  as  love  for  the  body,  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  root  of  all  sins  and  passions  and  the  primitive  sin  which 
caused  the  fall.  This  sensual  love  brings  pleasure  but  no  true  satisfaction.  Thus 
Maximus  understands  the  law  of  procreation,  as  we  know  it,  as  a  providential 
form  of  generation.  Its  function  is  to  safeguard  the  continuing  life  of  mankind, 
the  existence  of  the  species.  It  does  not  lead  to  true  life,  eternal  life,  but  merely 
to  existence  which  ends  in  the  death  of  the  body.  According  to  this  law,  man 
finds  his  own  life  through  an  act  of  bodily  desire  and  sensual  pleasure  -  a 
pleasure  which  can  never  satisfy  him,  but  which  is  combined  with  pain  and 
corruption:  destruction  of  virginity,  birth  through  pain  and  finally  death’ 
(Thunberg  1995:  377). 

We  will  consider  Maximus’  principle  of  ‘pleasure  and  pain’  in  relation  to 
his  understanding  of  ‘sin’  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  20. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  Christ,  mankind  is  liberated  from  this  sinful  rela¬ 
tion.  This  liberation  took  place  through  an  act  in  which  Christ  was  born  as  a 
man  but  in  which  the  sinful  law  of  procreation  is  broken.  Jesus  Christ  was  born 
of  a  woman,  as  is  every  man,  like  any  child,  but  he  was  conceived  without 
sensual  pleasure  and  without  destruction  of  the  virginity  of  his  mother.  We  take 
this  to  mean  that  for  Maximus  virginity  or  the  preservation  of  virginity  is  related 
to  the  positive  ordering  of  the  passions,  the  forces  of  nature,  In  the  birth  of 
Christ  he  sees  what  he  calls  a  sinless  way  of  coming  into  existence  which  has 
destroyed  man’s  slavery  to  lust.  A  new  way  is  opened  up  for  mankind  in  which 
there  is  no  longer  a  necessary  [my  italics]  sensuality  or  loss  of  virginity,  but 
through  which  he  may  receive  eternal  life. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  for  Maximus  the  overcoming  of  the  passions  is 
identified  with  the  overcoming  of  the  division  between  man  and  woman,  in  the 
male-female  relationship. 

It  is  to  this  life  described  as  one  of  anticipating  mediation  between  male 
and  female  that  man  is  called  in  the  church.  ‘Male  and  female  in 
passionate  action  are  the  main  expressions  of  a  sinful  misuse  of  anger  and 
concupiscence  .  .  .  the  relationship  between  the  sinful  law  of  procreation 
and  a  sinful  use  of  passible  faculties  of  the  soul  is  so  close  that  it  is  natural 
for  Maximus  to  combine  them  in  this  way  .  .  .  thus  Maximus  is  able  to 
maintain  that  man’s  overcoming  of  the  passions  of  these  elements  which 
brings  them  into  a  whole  directed  by  the  logos  of  human  nature  in  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Christ  the  Logos,  is  at  the  same  time  also  a  transcendence  of 
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the  differentiation  between  male  and  female  .  .  .  and  mans  task  of  medi¬ 
ation,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  union  of  male  and  female,  is  to  be 
worked  out  as  an  ordering  of  the  passible  faculties  in  response  to  Christ 
the  Logos  [that  is,  in  response  to  the  Spirit]’  (Thunberg  1993:  380). 

Thus  for  Maximus,  Mary  in  her  complete  response  to  the  Spirit  is  visioned  as 
the  anticipation  of  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  task  in  the  fifth  mediation;  the  unity 
of  male  and  female,  in  which  the  passions  are  ordered  in  accordance  with  the 
logos  of  human  nature. 

As  such  she  is  mother  of  the  Son:  and  as  such  she  is  affirmed  virgin-mother. 
It  is  in  her  response  to  the  Spirit,  that  Mary  is  venerated  as  virgin-mother  so  in 
her  perfect  response  to  the  Spirit  she  is  affirmed  as  always  ( aei )  virgin’. 

In  sum,  the  unity  of  man-woman  represents  for  Maximus  the  original 
integrity  of  human  nature  and  it  is  this  which  is  fulfilled  in  Mary  as  virgin- 
mother.  It  is  the  ordering  of  the  passions  in  accordance  with  the  logos ,  the 
original  integrity  of  created  nature  (that  is,  in  or  through  the  unity)  which 
constitutes  the  virginity  of  Mary. 

Cf.  'Mary  brings  us  the  truth  about  human  nature;  the  church  declares 
her  virgin,  virgin  in  her  essence  (and  thereby  mother)’  (Evdokimov  1983: 
38). 

'In  Greek,  “chastity”  ( sophrosyne )  means  integrity  and  integration,  the 
very  power  to  bring  together.  An  ancient  liturgical  prayer  asks  “most  pure 
Theotokos,  by  your  love,  bind  my  soul  that  from  the  aggregate  of  my 
states  of  soul  a  single  soul  may  spring”’  (ibid.). 

We  began  this  section  with  the  question:  what  is  the  nature  of  the  human  ex¬ 
perience  (which  is  open  to  all  mankind)  which  gives  rise  to  the  term 
Virgin-mother’.  Our  answer  now,  in  Maximian  terms,  is  ‘the  experience  of  man 
as  a  unity  (man-woman)  becoming  the  mother  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son’.  We 
now  suggest  a  correspondence  between  the  ethological  understanding  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  potential  or  vocation  of  man  and  the  theological  under¬ 
standing  of  Mary  Theotokos  and  ever  virgin  in  Mariological  dogma. 

1  To  act  as  a  specificity,  to  be  our  self,  to  be  truly  human,  to  Live,  we  have  to 
respond  to  eclectivity:  and  in  turn  this  response  to  eclectivity  means  to  act 
as  a  part  of  a  we-whole.  Thus,  from  our  ethological  perspective  we  have 
affirmed  the  basic  unity  of  man  in  the  Living  world  as  a  we-whole.  In 
response  to  eclectivity,  an  individual  man  and  an  individual  woman  are 
eclectively  pulled  as  specific  diversities  to  act  as  parts  of,  that  is  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  we-whole.  While  the  individual  man  and  woman  continue  to  act 
as  specificities  in  their  own  way,  at  the  same  time  each  participates  in  the 
specific  action  pattern  of  their  we-whole.  As  parts  of  the  we-whole,  the 
difference  of  their  individual  specificity  is  maintained  but  it  does  not  consti- 
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tute  a  divisive  element:  each  finds  further  fulfilment  in  their  unity.  So  we 
have  already  described  their  relationship  as  a  unity  of  apposite ,  not  opposite, 
specific  diversities  (see  Chapter  4). 

We  suggest  that  the  ethological  understanding  of  a  we-whole  corresponds 
to  the  male— female  unity,  which  is  anticipated  in  the  task  of  the  first  medi¬ 
ation,  and  in  which,  according  to  Maximus,  man  and  woman  fulfil  their 
true  nature  as  human  beings. 

Further,  we  have  viewed  we-wholes  as  parts  of  one  ultimate  we-whole 
representing  the  com-unity  of  man,  and  have  suggested  that  the  realisation 
of  this  one  ultimate  we-whole  through  the  response  of  its  constituent  parts 
to  eclectivity  represents  the  fulfilment  of  the  Living  potential  of  man.  We 
suggest  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  com-unity  corresponds  to  the  unity  of  the 
ultimate  fulfilment  envisaged  in  the  fifth  mediation. 

2  In  our  hypothesis,  the  body  of  man  (created  nature)  is  understood  as  an 
organic  mechanism,  which  operates  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 
We  suggest  that,  in  general,  the  instincts,  the  bodily  appetites  of  man’s 
organic  mechanism  correspond  to  the  Maximian  ‘passions’  as  part  of  the 
created  order. 

3  When  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  act  as  parts  of  a  we- 
whole,  the  organic  mechanism  of  each  is  directed  to  act  as  the  physical  basis 
of  the  specificity  of  their  we-whole.  We  suggest  that  the  organic  mechanism 
directed  to  act  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  specificity  of  a  we-whole  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  passions  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  ‘ logos  of  human 
nature’  that  is,  ‘brought  into  a  unity  or  whole  directed  by  the  logos'. 

4  Man  can  choose  to  accept  the  pull  of  eclectivity,  or  he  may  ignore  it.  In  the 
latter  case,  forgoing  direction,  he  falls  back  on  the  undirected  organic  mech¬ 
anism,  relying  on  it  merely  to  maintain  his  existence  automatically,  that  is 
without  specificity  or  fulfilment.  (This  topic  is  discussed  further  in  chapter 
18.) 

We  suggest  that  the  ignoring  of  eclectic  direction  corresponds  to 
Maximus’  idea  of  the  ‘misuse’  of  the  passions,  which  in  themselves  are  ‘not 
evil’.  In  this  sense,  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  undirected  organic  mech¬ 
anism  corresponds  to  that  of  the  disordered  passions. 

3  In  the  absence  of  eclectivity,  sexual  intercourse,  the  procreative  act,  may 
be  described  solely  in  terms  of  mechanical  operation.  In  this  case,  the 
specificity  of  a  man  and  a  woman  has  no  significance;  the  relationship  is 
reduced  to  that  of  any  man  to  any  woman,  who  remain,  divided,  separate 
individuals.  There  is  no  unity.  In  Chapter  2  we  referred  to  such  non-specific 
action  as  indiscriminate,  random  -  an  expression  of  mere  lust. 

This  corresponds  to  Maximus’  understanding  of  the  procreative  act  as  the 
symbol  par  excellence  of  the  life  of  the  passions:  for  Maximus,  man  and 
woman  in  passionate  action  is  the  main  expression  of  the  misuse  of  the 
natural  bodily  faculties,  an  expression  of  lust. 

6  The  function  of  the  act  of  procreation  understood  solely  in  terms  of  the 
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organic  mechanism  is  simply  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  species.  In 
this  sense  we  suggest  it  corresponds  to  Maximus’  understanding  of  the 
‘sinful  law  of  procreation’  as  a  ‘safeguard  of  the  existence  of  the  species’  - 
what  he  refers  to  as  a  ‘providential  form  of  generation’  (Thunberg  1995: 
376-80). 

In  contrast,  we  have  understood  the  ethological  ‘function’  of  procreation 
by  the  parental  we-whole  in  response  to  eclectivity,  as  related  essentially  to 
the  mattering  of  the  specificity  of  the  begotten.  In  this  case  the  mechanical 
reproductive  process  of  procreation  is  transcended  and  we  suggest  that  this 
transcendence  corresponds  to  Maximus’  understanding  of  the  ‘breaking  of 
the  sinful  law  of  procreation’  in  the  birth  of  Christ  through  Mary  the 
virgin-mother  as  the  mother  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son  (Thunberg  1995: 
380). 

In  sum:  the  vocation  of  man,  understood  in  ethological  terms  as  the 
mattering  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in  response  to  eclectivity,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Maximian  understanding  of  man  as  a  man— woman  unity 
mothering  the  prosopon  of  the  Son;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  vision  of 
Mary  Theotokos ,  virgin-mother  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son. 

We  end  this  chapter  with  a  note  on  what  we  may  call  Maximus’  idea  of  ‘posi¬ 
tive  virginity’.  We  first  consider  how  Maximus  understands  the  passions  as 
reordered  in  the  fifth  mediation.  As  we  have  seen,  the  reordering  of  the  passions 
as  human  faculties  does  not  imply  any  elimination  of  them  as  such,  but  rather 
their  proper  use.  So  in  relation  to  the  sexual  synthesis  of  man  and  woman  the 
human  faculties  which  he  refers  to  as  ‘anger’  and  ‘concupiscence’  will  remain 
but  are  transformed  in  such  a  way  as  to  positively  support  man  in  his  relation 
to  God.  It  is  this  transformation  of  them  into  a  positive  support  which  is  the  aim 
of  man’s  work  as  mediator.  That  is  their  proper  use  (Thunberg  1995:  381). 

That  this  transformation  applies  to  the  use  of  man’s  generative  power,  which 
we  take  to  mean  the  act  of  procreation,  is  underlined  by  Thunberg  in  the 
following  passage: 

‘That  this  Maximian  idea  of  a  good  use  and  support  from  below  (i.e.  from 
man)  as  the  aim  of  mediation  is  really  relevant  also  for  the  differentiation  of 
male  and  female  is  finally  demonstrated  most  clearly  by  Maximus  himself  in 
Amh  48,  a  section  where  he  describes  a  cosmic  communion  with  Christ  the 
Logos.  In  this  communion  man  is  said  to  communicate  through  the  different 
parts  of  Christ’s  body  -  and  no  parts  are  excluded.  Among  all  these  forms  of 
communion  there  is  one  which  is  related  to  Christ’s  belly  -  a  symbolism  which 
obviously  denotes  a  relationship  to  a  true  kind  of  passihility  [my  italics]  -  and 
in  describing  this,  Maximus  makes  clear  that  this  kind  of  communion  denotes 
a  spiritual  and  positive  use  of  mans  generative  power  (Thunberg  1995:  381). 

This  use  is  further  said  by  Maximus  to  imply  —  and  we  note  here  the 
concrete  sensual  and  sexual  imagery  —  that  the  soul  becomes  pregnant 
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with  spiritual  contemplations,  and  carries  within  itself  an  ever-burning 
flame  of  desirous  love  ( eros ),  i.e.  for  God  (Thunberg  1995:  381). 

Thunberg  concludes:  ‘Thus  in  the  end  even  sexual  experience  represents  to 
Maximus  an  aspect  of  man’s  relationship  to  God,  which  has  its  proper  place  in 
his  communion  with  Christ.  In  performing  the  fifth  type  of  mediation,  man 
may  therefore  be  said  to  restore  this  male-female  aspect  of  human  life  to  its 
proper  place  and  use.  Its  transformation  means  its  realisation  (Thunberg  1995: 
381).  It  is  to  this  positive  use  that  man  is  called  in  the  vita practica  in  the  task 
of  mediation  in  anticipation  of  the  final  union  of  male  and  female. 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  the  reordered  passions  in  relation  to  the 
sexual  synthesis?  In  particular,  what  is  the  spiritual  and  positive  use  of  man’s 
generative  power?  What  is  the  proper  place  of  his  generative  power  in  his 
communion  with  Christ? 

1  In  what  way  does  the  transformation  of  the  faculties  constitute  a  positive  support 
for  man  in  his  relation  to  God ? 

From  the  ethological  perspective,  the  parts  of  man’s  organic  mechanism 
operate  automatically  according  to  materio-dynamic  principles.  In  response 
to  eclectivity,  man  and  woman  act  as  specific  parts  of  a  we-whole  or  unity. 
In  this  case  the  organic  mechanism  of  each  continues  to  operate  but  is 
directed  to  act  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  action  pattern  of  each  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  we-whole,  that  is  as  parts  of  the  we-whole. 

We  suggest  that  the  directing  of  the  organic  mechanism  to  form  the 
physical  basis  of  the  participation  of  man  and  woman  in  the  we-whole 
corresponds  to  the  Maximian  understanding  that  in  response  to  the  Spirit 
in  the  church  the  faculties  of  human  nature  are  not  eliminated  but  are  trans¬ 
formed  or  ordered  so  as  to  support  man  in  the  new  relationship  of  the 
sexual  synthesis  or  unity. 

2  What  is  the  positive  use  in  contrast  to  the  misuse  of  the  generative  faculty  in  the 
sexual  synthesis ? 

The  purpose  of  the  ‘providential  sinful  relation’  was  the  continuance  of 
the  existence  of  the  human  race,  the  multiplication  of  the  species.  In  the 
new  way  opened  up  by  the  birth  of  Christ  which  overcomes  the  provi¬ 
dential  sinful  law  of  procreation,  Mary  matters  the  prosopon  of  the  Son 
without  passion.  Thus  the  positive  use  of  man’s  generative  power,  vision¬ 
ed  as  fulfilled  in  Mary,  is  related  to  the  mattering  of  the  prosopon  of  the 
Son. 

In  this  way,  in  Maximian  terms,  man  participates  in  the  continuing 
incarnation,  the  created  participates  in  the  uncreated,  and  the  way  is  opened 
up  of  receiving  eternal  life,  that  is  true  human  life. 

In  sum:  the  generative  potential  of  man’s  organic  mechanism  in  his 
response  to  eclectivity,  is  related  to  the  mattering  of  the  specificity  of  the 
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Begotten.  We  suggest  that  this  understanding  corresponds  to  the  positive 
use  of  man’s  generative  power  visioned  as  fulfilled  in  Mary  in  her  response 
to  the  Spirit  and  related  to  the  mattering’  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


The  Dormition:  the  Assumption  of  Mary 


We  have  suggested  that  from  an  ethological  perspective,  the  Living  world  into 
which  man  is  born  may  be  conceived  as  the  action  patterns  —  the  one  action 
pattern  -  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

We  have  also  seen  that  we  recognise  a  Living  body  by  its  action  pattern,  of 
which  the  organic  mechanism  is  the  physical  basis.  On  that  model,  the  home 
as  the  action  pattern  of  a  parental  we-whole  may  be  understood  as  the  Living 
body,  the  ethological  body,  of  a  parental  we-whole  of  which  the  things,  situa¬ 
tions  and  events  constitute  its  physical  basis  (see  Chapter  4,  p.  50). 

Thus  the  materio-dynamic  world  may  be  understood  as  the  physical  basis  of 
the  home  or  Living  body  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

Cf.  Maximus’  idea  of  the  logoi  of  creation  as  the  embodiment,  the  enso- 
matosis  of  the  Logos  (see  Chapter  11). 

At  birth  the  materio-dynamic  world,  in  itself,  has  no  meaning  for  man.  In 
response  to  eclectivity  he  matters  the  specificity  of  these  action  patterns  in  his 
action  pattern,  makes  it  his  own’.  In  this  way  he  realises  the  world,  the  Living 
body  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  as  his  Living  body,  that  is  as  the  Living 
body  of  mankind. 

Or  we  may  say  that  in  mattering  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in  his  action 
pattern,  the  materio-dynamic  world  of  creation  is  being  realised  as  the  physical 
basis  of  the  Living  body  of  man. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  process  may  be  visioned  as  the  created  world  wholly 
realised  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  Living  body  of  man. 

Maximus  refers  to  ‘spiritual  communion  with  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
state  of  contemplation  and  .  .  .  this  process  may  be  interpreted  as  a  form 
of  spiritual  manducation  of  the  body  of  Christ’  (see  Ambiqua  no. 48).  So, 
for  example,  he  describes  communion  with  the  eyes  of  Christ’;  he  who 
eats  of  the  eyes  of  Christ’  ...  is  the  one  who  is  capable  of  comprehending 
the  visible  creation  in  a  spiritual  way,  and  consequently  is  also  capable  of 
gathering  up  the  logoi  of  things,  as  well  as  his  own  soul  into  one  single  act 
of  glorification  of  God’  (Thunberg  1985:  86). 
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We  may  also  say  that  this  constitutes  the  fulfilment  of  the  ‘nurtural’  func¬ 
tion/significance  of  creation,  for  man  and  we  now  consider  the  significance  of 
this  fulfilment. 

Cf.  the  idea  of  man  as  co-creator’  of  creation  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (Gregorios  1978:  75). 

In  our  discussion  of  the  understanding  of  ‘matter’  and  the  theological  under¬ 
standing  of  creatio  ex  nihilo  in  Chapter  13,  we  noted  that,  ethologically,  the 
materio-dynamic  world  in  itself  has  no  meaning  or  significance  for  Living.  At 
the  same  time,  specificity  itself  is  only  recognised  in  action  pattern,  that  is  in 
relation  to  the  materio-dynamic  as  its  physical  basis. 

We  therefore  suggested  that  matter,  viewed  as  negative  specificity,  comes 
into  existence  as  integral  to  the  expression  of  specificity.  This  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  Living,  the  significance  of  materio-dynamic  reality  lies  in  the 
revelatory  function  it  fulfils  in  the  expression  of  specificity. 

We  now  suggest  that  the  vision  of  the  materio-dynamic  world  wholly 
realised  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  Living  body  of  man  is  at  once  a  vision  of 
the  fulfilment  of  this  revelatory  function. 

But  if  the  materio-dynamic  world,  as  the  expression  of  negative  specificity, 
only  comes  into  existence  as  the  means  of  revelation,  then  once  this  function  is 
fulfilled  its  existence  will  be  at  an  end.  Or  we  may  say  that  once  man  has 
realised  the  Living  body  of  the  Begotten  in  his  action  pattern,  made  it  his  own, 
the  materio-dynamic  as  the  physical  basis  of  that  body  will  cease  to  exist. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  happens  to  the  materio-dynamic  world  once 
its  revelatory  function  is  fulfilled  and  it  ceases  to  exist.  If,  however,  we  recog¬ 
nise  that  what  ceases  to  exist  is  the  ‘expression’  of  specificity  in  its  negative 
mode,  then  the  question  becomes:  What  happens  to  the  ‘expression’  of 
specificity  in  its  negative  mode  once  the  revelatory  function  of  that  mode  is 
completed?  Or,  we  may  ask,  what  happens  to  the  physical  basis  of  the  Living 
body  of  man? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  we  suggest  that  in  the  ultimate  realisation  of 
creation  as  the  Living  body  of  man,  the  materio-dynamic,  physical  basis  as  the 
‘expression  of  negative  specificity’  is  taken  up,  ‘assumed’,  into  the  unity  of  its 
origin,  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  ‘assumption’:  literally  a  ‘taking  up’, 
was  originally  only  used  as  a  theological  term  ( Shorter  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  1936). 

Clearly  the  idea  of  the  revelatory  function  of  negative  specificity  may  be  related 
to  Maximus’  idea  of  the  differentiated  logoi  of  creation  as  revelatory  of  divine 
condescension.  But  we  now  suggest  a  more  comprehensive  correspondence 
between  the  position  we  have  outlined  here  —  the  assumption  of  the  materio- 
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dynamic  basis  of  the  Living  body  of  man  -  with  Maximus'  treatment  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Ascent  of  the  Logos,  in  terms  of  its  becoming  ‘thick’  and  "thin 
(see  Chapter  11). 

This  correspondence  appears  to  be  borne  out  in  the  following  notes  (the 
italics  are  mine). 

1  In  this  context,  Thunberg  makes  the  point  that  for  Maximus  the  structure 
of  the  cosmos  and  the  economy  of  salvation  belong  together.  Similarly  here 
we  link  the  structure  of  cosmos  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  ethological  voca¬ 
tion  of  man,  as  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

2  Again,  he  describes  the  third  mediation  of  Christ  in  terms  of  his  ascension 
into  heaven  in  his  earthly  body.  This  body  is  consubstantial  with  ours 
(that  is  with  man’s).  Man’s  contemplation,  the  vita  contemplativa ,  represents 
a  spiritual  ascent  that  accompanies  Christ  as  he  returns  to  the  Father 
(becoming  more  thin’  -  as  he  originally  was  before  becoming  ‘thick’  in  his 
incarnation  in  creation).  The  descending  movement  of  Christ  helps  man  (in 
Christ)  to  a  corresponding  movement  of  ascent  (see  for  example  Thunberg 

1985:  85). 

3  'Christ  has  revealed  in  himself  the  common  inclination  of  creation  as  a 
whole  towards  a  non-divided  Logos,  which  is  in  Christ.  Christ’s  ascending 
movement  in  returning  to  the  Father,  enclothed  in  his  humanity,  thus  corre¬ 
sponds  to  creation’s  inherent  inclination  towards  its  unitv  in  the  Logos.  This 
inclination  is  manifested  by  Christ  on  man’s  behalf.  Through  this  very  fact, 
however,  he  has  also  shown  that  there  is  in  reality7  only  one  true  logos  of 
the  whole  creation,  a  common  principle  which  unifies  all,  even  across  the 
fundamental  dichotomy  between  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  hidden  in  the  good  counsel  of  God'  (Thunberg  1985: 
87;  compare  our  idea  of  positive  and  negative  specificity  as  ‘specificity  as  a 
whole’) . 

4  One  further  reference  may  be  made  to  Maximus’  understanding  of  the 
fulfilment  of  creation.  ‘Fie  (Christ)  recapitulated  in  Himself  all  things, 
showing  that  the  whole  creation  is  one,  as  it  were  also  a  man ,  achieved 
through  the  coming  together  of  all  its  members,  according  to  the  unique, 
simple,  undefined  and  indifferent  principle,  stating  that  the  whole  creation 
can  have  one  and  the  same,  absolutely  indistinguishable  logos’,  that  of  having 
the  "non-being”  before  the  being.’  Thunberg  comments:  ‘here,  as  we  see, 
Maximus  at  least  indicates  a  possible  content  of  the  logos,  which  holds  all 
creation  together:  that  it  shares  the  presupposition  of  being  created,  not 
having  the  source  of  its  being  in  itself’  (Thunberg  1985:  90-1  n21). 

Cf.  St  Gregory  Nyssa  sees  man’s  task  as  follows:  ‘Man  is  not  the 
product  of  the  order  given  to  the  earth;  placed  at  the  boundary  of  the 
worlds  his  task  is  to  make  the  whole  of  creation  participate  in  his  own 
state  of  union  with  God  through  Christ’  (Evdokimov  1965:  9—10).  Cf. 
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Lossky’s  discussion  of  the  ascent’  of  man  in  his  contemplation  of  God 
inasmuch  as  he  reveals  himself  in  creation  (Lossky  1973:  40). 

We  now  turn  to  the  vision  of  Mary  wholly  mattering  the  prosopon  of  the  Son 
as  a  vision  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  life  and  experience  of  man  becoming  true 
man,  in  the  church. 

We  suggest  that  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  assumption  of  the 
materio-dynamic  creation  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  Living  body  of  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten,  wholly  realised  as  the  Living  body  of  man,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  what  is  affirmed  theologically  in  the  feast  of  the  Dormition,  as  the 
Assumption  of  Mary. 

The  following  extracts  from  theological  affirmations  relating  to  the 
Assumption  of  Mary  appear  to  confirm  this  correspondence. 

1  ‘The  Assumption  is  the  feast  not  only  of  Mary  but  of  all  human  nature 
(Commentary  on  Orthodox  Calendar  1980:  244;  my  italics). 

2  ‘The  Assumption  of  Mary  is  outside  and  above  history.  Belief  in  the 
Assumption  of  Mary  does  not  depend  on  any  biblical  account,  or  on  any 
historical  witness  that  is  scientifically  acceptable.  It  is  not  the  object  of  any 
dogmatic  definition.  .  .  .  Belief  in  the  Assumption  is  not  based  on  docu¬ 
mentary  proofs.  Catholic  thinking  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  has, 
little  by  little,  become  convinced  that  Mary  gained  a  special  victory  over 
death,  she  was  glorified  in  her  body:  it  is  this  glorification  of  the  all- 
pure  mother  of  God  in  her  soul  and  in  her  flesh  -  and  not  this  or  that 
material  symbolism  or  historical  circumstance  -  which  constitutes  the 
object  of  the  feast  of  August  15th’  (Commentary  on  Orthodox  Calendar 
1980:  244). 

3  ‘Mary  is  also  “the  dawn  of  the  mysterious  day”  —  the  foretaste  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  She  is  the  presence  among  us  of  that  “realised  escha¬ 
tology”  which  is  so  often  mentioned  by  theologians.  From  what  secret 
source  did  the  church  learn  that  the  one  who  is  “virgin  after  child  bearing” 
is  also  “alive  after  death”?  (Kontakion  of  the  Feast  of  the  Dormition)’ 
(Schmemann  1988:  16).  Schmemann’s  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
‘from  the  contemplation  of  her  experience  as  the  Church’. 

4  ‘Patristic  theology  has  never  rationalised  this  mystery,  has  not  expressed  it 
within  categories  such  as  original  sin,  immaculate  conception,  and  donum 
superadditum.  Different  in  this  from  Western  Mariology,  it  affirms  that 
Mary  shared  with  mankind  the  original  sin  (the  human  condition)  and  that 
she  fell  asleep  in  death.  The  wonderful  thing  about  her  is  not  that,  having 
no  original  sin,  she  did  not  have  to  die.  Instead  it  is  that  her  death  itself  was 
filled  to  capacity  with  life  in  God,  and,  therefore,  changed  into  “blessed 
assumption”.  It  is  her  total  unity  with  Christ  that  destroyed  her  death  and 
made  her  the  beginning,  the  inauguration,  of  the  common  resurrection’ 
(Schmemann  1988:  16). 
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5  ‘The  destiny  of  the  church  and  the  world  has  already  been  reached,  not  only 
in  the  uncreated  prosopon  of  the  Son  of  God  but  also  in  the  created  prosopon 
of  his  Mother.  That  is  why  St  Gregory  Palamas  calls  the  Mother  of  God, 
“the  boundary  between  the  created  and  the  uncreated”.  .  .  .  But  if  the 
Mother  of  God  has  reached  and  consummated  the  holiness  of  the  church, 
we  are  now  concerned  with  yet  another  transition:  that  is  the  transition 
from  the  world  of  becomings  and  historical  destinies  to  the  eternity  of  the 
Eighth  Day,  the  passage  from  the  church  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

‘This  last  glory  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  eschaton  realised  in  a  created 
person  before  the  end  of  the  world,  places  the  Mother  of  God,  now  in  this 
time,  beyond  death,  beyond  the  resurrection,  and  beyond  the  Last 
Judgement.  .  .  .  This  supreme  transition  by  which  the  Mother  of  God 
rejoins  her  Son  in  his  celestial  glory,  is  celebrated  by  the  church  on  the  day 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 

'On  that  day  the  church  thinks  of  a  death  which,  according  to  her  inner 
conviction  could  not  but  have  been  followed  by  the  corporal  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  the  most-Holy  one.  It  is  hard  to  speak  and  not  less  hard  to 
think  of  the  mysteries  which  the  church  keeps  in  the  hidden  depths  of  her 
inner  consciousness.  .  .  .  The  Mother  of  God  was  never  a  theme  of  the 
public  preaching  of  the  apostles  .  .  .  the  mystery  of  the  Mother  of  God  was 
revealed  only  to  those  who  were  within  the  Church,  the  faithful  who  had 
received  the  sayings  of  Christ  and  were  pressing  towards  “the  high  Calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  3:  14).  It  is  not  so  much  an  object  of  faith  as  a 
foundation  of  our  hope,  a  fruit  of  faith,  ripened  in  tradition.  ...  If  the 
teaching  about  the  Mother  of  God  appertains  to  the  tradition,  it  is  only 
through  our  experience  of  life  in  the  church  that  we  can  adhere  to  the 
unlimited  devotion  which  the  church  offers  to  the  Mother  of  God;  the 
degree  of  our  adhesion  to  this  devotion  will  be  the  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ5  (Lossky  1949:  34-6). 

Lossky  further  comments  that  ‘the  vision  of  the  one  church  contains  within 
itself  the  vision  ...  of  every  person  entering  into  communion  with  God.  This 
for  St  Paul  is  a  “great  mystery”  and  belongs  to  the  age  to  come,  when  the 
church  will  be  perfected  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  created  nature  and  uncreated 
fullness  will  be  united  in  human  persons  who  will  become  deified  human 
prosopa  ...  in  the  incarnate  divine  prosopon  .  .  .  one  of  her  most  secret 
mysteries,  her  mystical  centre,  her  perfection  already  realised  in  a  human 
person  fully  united  to  God,  finding  herself  beyond  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgement.  This  person  is  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God’  (for  the  whole  passage  see 
Lossky  1973:  193-4). 

Linally  we  turn  to  Florovsky  (1949):  ‘The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  still, 
as  it  were,  enacted  in  the  Church  and  its  ‘implications’  are  revealed  and 
disclosed  in  devotional  experience  and  in  sacramental  participation.  In  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  which  is  the  true  Church  Universal  and  Catholic,  the 
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mystery  of  the  New  Humanity  is  disclosed  as  a  new  existential  situation.  And 
in  this  perspective  and  living  context  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  the  person 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  appears  in  full  light  and  full  glory.  The  Church 
now  contemplates  her  in  the  state  of  perfection.  She  is  now  seen  as  insepar¬ 
ably  united  with  her  Son,  who  ‘sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty’.  For  her  the  final  consummation  of  life  has  already  come  -  in  antic¬ 
ipation. 

‘“Thou  art  passed  over  into  Life,  who  art  the  Mother  of  Life”,  acknowledges 
the  Church,  “Neither  grave  nor  death  had  power  over  the  Mother  of  God  .  .  . 
for  the  Mother  of  Life  hath  been  brought  into  Life  by  him  who  dwelt  in  her 
ever  virgin  womb”  (Troparion  and  Kontakion  for  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  koimesis)  .  .  .  the  assumption  ...  is  not  so  much  a  heavenly 
reward  for  her  purity  and  virtue,  as  an  “implication”  of  her  sublime  office,  of 
her  being  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Theotokos  (Florovsky  1949:  62—3). 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


Mary  Orans  and  the  Veneration  of  Mary 


Mary  Orans 

If  to  Live  is  to  respond  to  eclectivity,  then  we  may  vision  the  mode  of  mankind 
in  fulfilling  his  ethological  vocation  as  one  of  being  continuously  open,  wholly 
attentive’,  to  the  pull  of  eclectivity.  This  we  refer  to  as  the  mode  of  attention , 
which  we  discuss  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter.  Here  we  suggest  that  this 
mode  corresponds  to  that  typified  in  the  icons  of  Mary  Orans. 

The  characteristic  mode  of  Mary  is  her  perfect  response  to  the  Spirit.  ‘The 
Annunciation  was  for  her  an  anticipated  Pentecost’  (Florovsky  1949:  56). 

So  Schmemann,  ‘Mary  in  the  tradition  and  experience  of  the  church  is  the 
very  epiphany  of  spirituality’.  She  is  ‘the  most  perfect  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
.  .  .  she  reveals  to  us  the  true  nature  and  the  effects  of  that  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  source  of  the  church’s  life.  ...  To  put  it  somewhat 
differently,  Mariology,  properly  understood,  is  a  kind  of  “criterion”  for 
Pneumatology,  a  mode  and  safeguard  against  a  demonic  confusion  of  spirits’. 
It  is  this  criterion  which  the  mystery  of  Mary  as  the  supreme  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  offers  to  the  life  of  the  church  (Schmemann  1988:  21—4).  Compare 
also,  ‘The  Spirit  caused  the  virgin  to  be  fit’  (St  John  Damascene,  quoted  by 
Lossky  1973:  1 4 1 ) . 

‘The  icons  of  the  Mother  of  God  with  characteristically  upraised  hands 
belong  to  the  type  of  the  Mother  of  God  Orans.  The  gesture  of  prayer,  the 
upraised  hands  characteristic  of  the  Orans ,  is  not  specifically  Christian.  It  was 
known  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  ancient  Greco-Roman  world.  It 
was,  however,  especially  widespread  in  early  Christian  times,  not  as  a  simple 
gesture  of  prayer  but  as  a  personification  of  prayer  in  the  image  of  the  Orans! 
(It  is  this  image  of  the  Mother  of  God  Orans  which  is  ‘an  iconographic 
revealing  of  the  church  personified  by  the  Mother  of  God’  (Ouspensky  and 
Lossky  1983:  77). 

Thus  Mary  as  wholly  open  to  the  Spirit  is  identified  as  the  pattern  or  the 
essence  of  Christian  prayer:  ‘the  Church  growing  towards  her  eschatological 
fulfilment  in  her  veneration  of  Mary,  is  ecclesia  orans.  Both  are  orantes ’ 
(Florovsky  1949:  62—3). 

Let  us  turn  again  to  Schmemann.  ‘Both  the  doctrinal  and  the  liturgical 
traditions  of  the  Orthodox  Church  point  to  an  ideal  of  holiness  .  .  .  based  on 
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the  certitude  that  human  nature  has  through  the  Incarnation  become  adequate 
for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  The  Spiritual  Fathers,  the  Saints,  are  the 
teachers  in  this  quest  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  which  St. 
Seraphim  of  Sarov  has  defined  as  the  goal  of  Christian  life’  (Schmemann  I960: 
93). 

Zizioulas  also  identifies  the  acquisition  of  the  Spirit  with  the  life  of  prayer: 
kThe  Holy  Spirit  points  beyond  history  .  .  .  ecclesiastical  institutions  by  being 
eschatologically  conditioned  .  .  .  exist  epicletically  [that  is  by  epiclesis  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Spirit],  i.e.  they  depend  for  their  efficacy  constantly  on  prayer,  the 
prayer  of  the  community  .  .  .  they  find  their  certainty  in  constant  dependence 
on  the  Holy  Spirit .  .  .  this  is  what  makes  them  “iconic”’  (Zizioulas  1985:  138). 

Thus  in  the  vision  of  Mary  Orans ,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  life  of  the 
church  as  ecclesia  orans  prayer  without  ceasing’,  refers  to  being  continuously 
open  to  the  Spirit  as  distinguished  from  the  practice  of  devotional  discipline 
which  has  as  its  object  the  cultivation  of  this  ‘mode’.  This  distinction  is 
discussed  by  Romanides  in  the  following  section  in  which  he  takes  Gregory  of 
Tours  to  task  for  his  failure  to  discern  it. 

In  his  description  of  the  life  of  Patroklos  the  Recluse,  Gregory  writes  that 
‘his  diet  was  bread  soaked  in  water  and  sprinkled  with  salt.  His  eyes  were  never 
closed  in  sleep.  He  prayed  unceasingly,  or  if  he  stopped  praying  for  a  moment, 
he  spent  his  time  in  reading  and  writing’.  Gregory  believes  that  to  pray  un¬ 
ceasingly,  one  would  have  somehow  to  stay  awake  unceasingly.  Also,  since 
Patroklos  was  known  to  spend  time  reading  and  writing,  this  means  for 
Gregory  that  he  had  to  stop  praying  to  do  so.  Gregory  is  unaware  that 
unceasing  prayer  continues  without  intermission,  while  asleep  or  while  awake, 
and  while  reading,  writing,  walking,  talking,  toiling  etc. 

In  addition,  Gregory’s  claim  that  ‘Patroklos’  eyes  were  never  closed  in  sleep’ 
would  be  an  unheard-of  miracle.  When  Patroklos  was  in  a  state  of  glorification 
(that  is,  filled  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  he  not  only  did  not  sleep,  but 
he  did  not  eat  bread  or  drink  water  either. 

But  he  was  not  unceasingly  in  such  a  state  in  this  life.  During  this  state  he 
stopped  praying.  When  he  was  not  in  this  state  of  glory,  he  both  slept  his  three 
or  so  hours  per  day,  and  prayed  without  interruption  whatsoever  (Romanides 

1981:  54-5). 

We  suggest  that  the  mode  of  mankind  in  fulfilling  his  ethological  vocation 
as  one  of  continuous  openness  to  eclectivity,  corresponds  to  Mary  Orans  as  the 
mode  of  Christian  prayer  characterised  as  openness  to  the  Spirit. 

Cf.  also  Evdokimov’s  comment  on  prayer  as  the  ‘unwavering  state  of  the 

soul’  (Evdokimov  1985:  83). 

This  completes  our  correspondence  exercise  between  our  theory  of  cosmos  as  a 
parenthood  and  the  tradition  of  Mariology.  We  now  sum  up  our  points  of 
correspondence: 
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1  Theotokos 

The  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  ethological  vocation  of  man,  as  one  in 
which  the  one  specificity  of  the  Begotten  is  wholly  mattered  in  the  action 
pattern  of  ‘true  man  and  the  materio-dynamic  constitution  of  mankind 
becomes  wholly  the  physical  basis  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  affirmation  of  Mary  as  Theotokos. 

2  The  womb  and  nurtural  significance  of  creation 

In  mattering  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  through  the  nurtural  provision  of 
creation  man  realises  the  pattern  of  the  womb.  And  further,  in  his  maturity, 
that  is  in  mattering  wholly  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  man  may  be 
viewed  as  fulfilling  the  original  (nurtural)  significance  of  creation  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  womb. 

This  understanding  of  the  maturity  of  man  corresponds  to  the 
affirmation,  in  the  ‘  akathist  hymn,  that  Mary  (as  the  mater  of  the  Son)  ‘ has 
renewed  the  whole  world  in  her  womb\  which,  as  we  saw,  is  a  reference  to  the 
‘cosmic’  significance  of  the  mother  of  God  and  her  role  in  the  restitution  of 
the  world  (see  Chapter  14,  pp.  136-7). 

3  Man  as  virgin  mother 

The  vocation  of  man  understood  in  ethological  terms  as  the  mattering  of 
the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in  response  to  eclectivity,  corresponds  to  the 
Maximian  understanding  of  man  as  a  man— woman  unity  mothering  the 
prosopon  of  the  Son  and  to  the  vision  of  Mary  Theotokos ,  virgin-mother  of 
the  prosopon  of  the  Son. 

4  The  Assumption 

Ethological  understanding  of  the  assumption  of  the  materio-dynamic 
cosmos  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  Living  body  of  the  specificity  of  the 
Begotten,  wholly  realised  as  the  Living  body  of  man,  corresponds  to  what  is 
affirmed  theologically  in  the  feast  of  the  Dormition,  as  the  Assumption  of 
Mary. 

5  Mary  Orans 

The  mode  of  mankind  in  fulfilling  his  ethological  vocation  as  one  of  contin¬ 
uous  openness  to  eclectivity,  corresponds  to  Mary  Orans  as  the  mode  of 
Christian  prayer  characterised  as  openness  to  the  Spirit. 

If  this  suggested  correspondence  between  our  theory  of  cosmos  as  a  parenthood 
and  the  liturgical  tradition  of  Mariology  is  valid,  we  are  led  again  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  experience  which  gave  rise  to  our  cosmic  theory  corresponds  to  the 
experience  of  the  early  church,  the  fulfilment  of  which  she  visions  in  the  vener¬ 
ation  of  Mary  Theotokos ,  and  thus  further  confirms  our  understanding  of  our 
original  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  the  primitive  experience. 
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It  would  also  appear  that  the  idea  of  our  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for  the 
recovery  of  the  primitive  experience  corresponds  to  the  ‘function  fulfilled  by 
the  Mariological  tradition  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  Veneration  of  Mary 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  supreme  expression  of  the  church’s  experience  is  to 
be  found  in  the  liturgical  tradition  of  Mariology  -  the  veneration  of  Mary. 

‘When  investigating  the  history  of  Mariological  piety,  we  discover  it  is 
rooted,  not  in  any  special  revelation  but,  primarily,  in  the  experience  of  litur¬ 
gical  worship’  (Schmemann  1988:  13). 

‘It  is  the  direct  and  living  experience  of  the  Church  herself  that  has  discov¬ 
ered  this  identification  of  the  Church  with  Mary.  The  life  of  the  Church  is 
expressed  in  reference  to  Mary;  the  veneration  of  Mary  is  expressed  in  reference 
to  the  Church.  The  piety  of  the  Church  is  Mariological  because  Mary  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  that  piety’  (Schmemann  1988:  16). 

‘It  seems  that  the  first  liturgical  expression  of  that  veneration  must  have  been 
the  so-called  concomitant  feasts,  celebrations  attached  to  the  major  feasts  of 
Christ’  (Schmemann  1988:  13). 

Mariological  feasts 

‘There  exists  within  the  liturgy  a  highly  developed  cycle  of  Mariological 
commemorations’  (Schmemann  1988:  11). 

‘The  first  to  come  after  the  start  of  the  liturgical  year,  September  1st,  is  the 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  celebrated  on  September  8  th 
.  .  .  during  the  first  days  of  the  new  religious  year  we  are  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  highest  example  of  human  holiness  that  the  church  recognises’ 
(Commentary  on  Orthodox  Calendar  1980:  31). 

‘December  26th  is  called  the  “synaxis”  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  .  .  .  having 
celebrated  the  nativity  of  Christ  our  thoughts  turn  first  to  his  mother,  towards 
the  person  who  is  the  link  between  God  become  Man  and  humankind’ 
(Commentary  on  Orthodox  Calendar  1980:  71) 

On  August  15th,  ‘Two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  liturgical  year,  we 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Mother  of  God.  This  is  the 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Mary  and  also  of  the  bodily  assumption  of 
Mary.  Mary  raised  from  the  dead  was  carried  to  heaven  by  angels  .  .  .  Mary  is 
glorified  in  her  body.  It  is  this  glorification  of  the  all-pure  and  all-holy  Mother 
of  God  in  her  soul  and  in  her  flesh  which  constitutes  the  object  of  this  feast’ 
(Commentary  on  Orthodox  Calendar  1980:  244). 

‘As  a  general  rule  each  cycle  of  liturgical  prayers  has  always  at  its  end  a  special 
prayer  addressed  to  Mary.  Thus,  for  example,  the  groups  of  hymns  (sticheras) 
which  we  find  within  the  fixed  structure  of  the  daily  services  are  always  closed 
with  the  so-called  theotokion.  It  follows  the  doxology,  “Glory  to  the  Father,  and 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  ever  and  unto  the  ages  of  ages”.  This  pattern 
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applies  to  all  liturgical  units:  the  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly  cycles,  as  well  as  the 
Sanctoral.  Whatever  the  theme  of  any  particular  celebration,  its  last  word,  its 
seal,  will  always  be  Theotokos ,  Mary  —  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God’  (Schmemann 
1988:  11). 

'Thus,  associated  with  and  subordinate  to  the  cycle  of  Christ’s  life,  the  cycle 
of  Mary’s  life  manifests  the  destiny  and  development  of  a  human  nature  which 
is  entirely  faithful  to  God  ...  it  is  the  human  race  which  is  carried  up  and 
received  into  heaven  with  her.  .  .  .  The  perfect  flowering  of  grace  that  we  marvel 
at  on  Aug.  15th  suggests  what  the  line  of  development  could  be  in  a  soul  which 
applied  itself  to  making  the  great  gifts  received  during  the  liturgical  year  -  bear 
fruit’  (Commentary  on  Orthodox  Calendar  1980:  244). 

Or  we  may  say  that  throughout  the  liturgical  year,  in  her  veneration  of  Mary 
Theotokos ,  the  church  grows  and  lives  in  the  light  of  the  vision  of  the  true 
nature  of  her  life  as  ecclesia  mater  and  of  its  ultimate  perfection  (compare 
Palamas,  ‘Through  Mary,  all  good  things  come  to  the  Church’). 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  church  sings:  ‘What  shall  we  give  Thee,  O  Christ? . . . 
Each  of  the  creatures  brings  You  a  gift  of  gratitude:  the  angels  their  song;  the 
heavens  the  star;  the  wise  man  their  gifts;  the  shepherds  their  admiration;  the 
earth  the  stable;  the  desert  the  manger;  but  we  human  beings  give  You  a  Virgin 
Mother’  (Evdokimov  1985:  38).  In  her  veneration  of  Mary  the  church  offers 
herself  to  be  the  Virgin-Mother  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Begotten. 

Thus  the  liturgy  may  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  veneration.  In  her  veneration  of 
Mary  the  church  contemplates  and  confirms  her  experience  as  Theotokos',  offers 
herself  as  a  virgin  mother:  fulfils  her  vocation  as  ‘true  man’. 

We  have  presented  our  original  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  experience  of  ethological  parenthood  —  the  nurture  of  the  family-in-its- 
home  -  which  gives  rise  to  our  understanding  of  the  ethological  vocation  of 
man  mattering  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten  in  response  to  eclectivity. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  idea  of  our  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for  the 
recovery  of  the  primitve  experience  corresponds  to  the  function  of  the  liturgical 
tradition  in  the  church  being  the  church:  or  that  commitment  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ethological  vocation  of  man  corresponds  to  the  veneration  of  Mary 
Theotokos  in  the  liturgy. 

Cf.  our  discussion  of  the  Eucharist  in  Chapter  1 ,  where  we  saw  that  it  is 

in  the  assembly  of  the  liturgy  that  the  church  constitutes  herself,  realises 

herself,  as  the  church. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  by  considering  one  further  aspect  of  the  significance 
of  Mariology. 

In  contrast  to  the  theological  understanding  of  the  creeds,  the  Theotokos  is 
affirmed  as  the  expression  of  the  experience  of  the  church  in  her  participation 
in  the  incarnation. 
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According  to  St  John  of  Damascus,  ‘the  Theotokos  contains  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  (see  Florovsky  1949:  52);  see  also  Chapter  14, 
p.  131.  ‘The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  still  symbolised  as  it  was  in  the 
age  of  the  fathers,  by  a  single  and  glorious  name:  Mary  Theotokos  (ibid.: 
63). 

This  contrast  between  the  credal  and  the  experiential  is  highlighted  by 
Evdokimov:  ‘in  Orthodox  piety  it  is  the  Theotokos  holding  in  her  arms  the 
Infant  Jesus  who  is  precisely  the  icon  of  the  Incarnation  (Evdokimov  1985: 
38).  This  leads  us  to  suggest  that  Mary  Theotokos  may  properly  be  called  the 
domestic  expression  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  of  the  vocation  of 
the  church  in  the  oikonomia. 

Let  us  consider  the  idea  of  Mary  Theotokos  as  the  domestic  expression  of 
the  incarnation  in  the  light  of  the  church’s  traditional  understanding  of 
‘marriage’  as  a  sacrament.  Here  we  mainly  rely  on  the  discussion  in  Evdok¬ 
imov’s  The  Sacrament  of  Love  (1985:  115—23).  According  to  St  Paul  (and 
St  John  Chrysostom),  marriage  constitutes  a  ‘ domestic  church’:  he  kat’oikon 
ekklesia  (Rom.  16:  5).  ‘It  is  not  by  mere  chance  that  Paul  puts  his  magistral 
teaching  on  marriage  in  the  context  of  his  letter  on  the  church  to  the 
Ephesians’. 

For  St  John  Chrysostom  ‘marriage  is  a  mysterious  icon  of  the  church  ...  by 
loving  each  other  the  spouses  love  God.  Every  moment  of  their  life  rises  up  like 
an  unending  liturgical  chant .  .  .  when  husband  and  wife  are  united  in  marriage 
they  are  no  longer  seen  as  something  earthly  but  as  the  image  of  God  himself. 

.  .  .  Marriage  is  a  living  icon  of  God,  a  theophany’. 

‘Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  marriage  the  House  of  God  and  applies  it  to  the 
words  about  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them”  (Matt.  18:  20).  Who  are  “the 
three”  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  Lord  is?  Does 
he  not  by  “the  two”  mean  husband  and  wife?’  ‘This’,  says  Evdokimov,  ‘enables 
us  to  clearly  see  the  ecclesial  nature  of  the  nuptial  community’  and  it  is  this 
understanding  of  the  ‘ecclesial  nature  of  the  nuptial  community’  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

‘When  Paul  speaks  of  marriage  as  the  domestic  church  this  is  more  than  a 
simple  analogy.  Biblical  symbolism  depends  on  a  very  intimate  correspondence 
between  the  various  levels,  showing  them  as  different  expressions  of  the  same 
Reality’  (Evdokimov  1985:  121-2). 

Cf.  Evdokimov’s  reference  to  the  material  elements  of  the  world  —  light, 
fire,  water,  oil,  salt,  wine,  wheat  and  bread,  stone  and  rock  —  as  the  ‘fleshly 
words’  in  an  illustrated  dialogue  of  the  marriage  covenant  between  Yaweh 
and  Israel,  ‘Even  dust  and  ashes  serve  as  the  final  image  of  death  and 
nothingness’  (see  Chapter  13  on  the  ‘understanding  of  matter . 
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In  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  the  ‘  matter  is  the  love  of  man  and  woman.  .  .  . 
The  matter  of  the  sacrament  is  not  only  a  Visible  sign,  but  the  natural 
substratum  that  is  changed  into  the  place  where  the  energies  of  God  are 
present’  (Evdokimov  1985:  125). 

‘For  St  John  Chrysostom,  it  is  love  that  unites  the  lovers  and  joins  them  to 
God.  .  .  .  Through  the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  love  is  transmuted  ( metabalo ) 
into  charismatic  communion’.  Or  we  may  say  that  in  the  sacrament  of 
marriage,  in  response  to  the  Spirit,  domestic  experience  is  transmuted  into  spir¬ 
itual  experience. 

Cf.  Gregorios,  A  Sacrament  is  not  a  didactic  reduction  of  the  word;  a 
verbum  visible ,  as  Augustine  put  it  .  .  .  marriage  is  a  sacrament  not  because 
through  it  grace  is  given,  but  because  the  marriage  relationship,  at  its  best,  is 
the  reflection  of  the  mutual  self  giving,  the  mutual  interpenetration  of  God  and 
the  universe  of  love’  (Gregorios  1978:  88). 

Gregorios  does  not  spell  out  the  meaning  of  ‘at  its  best’,  but  in  this 

context  we  take  it  to  mean  ‘in  response  to  the  spirit’. 

In  the  light  of  this  discussion  we  suggest  that  our  understanding  of  Mary 
Theotokos  as  the  domestic  expression  of  the  incarnation  is  congruent  with  the 
original  sacramental  principle.  Here  the  ‘matter’  is  the  nurture  of  a  child,  trans¬ 
muted  in  response  to  the  spirit  into  the  nurture  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son :  in 
icons  of  the  incarnation  the  child  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  bearing  the  ‘orb’ 
or  the  ‘sceptre’  of  a  king. 

Thus  the  icon  of  the  Theotokos  reveals  the  ecclesial  nature  of  the  everyday 
experience  of  the  nurture  of  motherhood  in  response  to  the  spirit,  and  its  inti¬ 
mate  correspndence  with  the  nurture  of  the  prosopon  of  the  Son.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  as  the  domestic  expression  of  the  faith  Theotokos  is  the  pastoral 
expression  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  to  which  everyman ,  not  only  theologians, 
may  respond. 

In  the  icon,  everyday  experience  is  transmuted,  illumined,  by  the  experience 
of  the  spirit.  Similarly,  the  theory  of  cosmos  as  a  parenthood  may  be  said  to 
offer  a  ‘cosmic  dimension’  to  the  everyday  experience  of  parenthood,  the 
nurture  of  the  family-in-its-home,  through  the  response  to  eclectivity.  In  that 
sense  we  suggest  it  corresponds  to  the  icon  of  the  incarnation  in  Mariology. 

Cf.  also  Maximus’  idea  that  procreation  ‘in  response  to  the  spirit’  is  a 

participation  in  the  incarnation  (see  Chapter  15). 
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The  body:  the  original  insight 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


The  body,  the  organic  mechanism,  in 
Living  and  not-Living  (existence) 


Hitherto  in  our  study  we  have  concentrated  on  the  ethological  understanding 
of  Living.  We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  not-Living  or  existence.  The 
following  is  largely  extracted  from  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  ch.  20. 

First,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  our  positive  concept  of  Living. 

To  Live  is  to  act  as  a  specificity; 
which  is  to  respond  to  eclectivity; 
which  is  to  be  part  of  a  we-whole; 

which  is  to  participate  in  the  action  pattern  of  a  we-whole; 
which  we  refer  to  as  the  ethological  home  or  Living  body. 

Ethologically  we  have  understood  the  created  world  as  the  Living  body  of  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten  of  the  parental  We-Holy.  Man  fulfils  his  vocation 
through  learning  to  participate  in  the  action  of  this  Living  body.  In  response  to 
eclectivity  he  makes  it  his  own;  it  becomes  the  Living  body  of  man.  As  we  have 
put  it,  man  has  to  choose  to  Live. 

We  now  consider  the  situation  if,  in  retreat  from  eclectivity,  for  whatever 
reason,  man  refuses  to  respond,  refuses  to  choose,  and  thus  separates  himself 
from  the  Living  body.  We  suggest  that  in  separation  from  the  Living  body  the 
process  of  Living  gives  way  to  the  process  of  not-Living’. 

The  process  of  Living 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  mode  of  attention’  in  our  understanding  of 
Living. 

In  the  mode  of  attention,  we  are  open  to  eclectivity,  ‘attentive’  to  whatever 
specific  diversity  we  may  feel  pulled.  ‘Attention’  is  the  mode  of  approach  to  our 
environment  permissive  of  the  affect  of  qualitative  reality  on  the  action  of  the 
directible  organic  mechanism.  It  refers  to  the  view  of  a  Living  entity  of  the  total 
diversity  of  the  inhabitation  open  to  him,  and  in  which  he  may  exercise  his 
spontaneous  choice  in  fulfilment  of  his  Living  needs.  He  may  then  focus  on 
what  he  has  chosen. 
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The  mode  of  focus  in  association  with  the  mode  of  attention  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  process  of  digestion  of  that  which  has  been  chosen.  It  is  after 
choice  has  been  made  that  digestion  begins.  Focus  is  the  means  of  fulfilling  and 
perfecting  the  materialisation  of  action  pattern  that  has  been  initiated  through 
the  acceptance  of  eclectivity  in  the  mode  of  attention. 

So  focus,  as  a  post  hoc  procedure,  initiates  the  analytical  process  in  which 
all  the  appropriate  faculties  of  the  organic  mechanism  are  brought  into  dis- 
cretionate  use  to  effect  the  materialisation  of  our  choice  in  our  action  pattern 
(in  making  it  our  own).  Focus  makes  the  operation  of  the  materio-dynamic 
mechanism  highly  critical  and  precise  in  materialisation. 

In  the  mode  of  attention  our  organic  mechanism  acts  as  a  whole,  that  is  as 
the  physical  basis  of  our  specificity.  In  the  mode  of  focus  it  operates  mechani¬ 
cally,  part  to  part,  as  a  machine. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  for  example  the  ‘scientist’  decides  to 
employ  the  mode  of  focus  he  very  often  shuts  one  eye,  as  we  do  when  we 
thread  a  needle,  thus  opting  out  of  Vision’  from  the  whole. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  example.We  may  touch  a  piece  of  velvet  and  feel  a  shudder 
going  through  us.  Our  response  may  be  ‘I  like  it’  or  ‘I  cannot  bear  it’.  The 
shudder  is  not  in  the  finger  but  somehow  through  the  whole  of  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  put  our  finger  on  this  piece  of  velvet  and  sense  the  pile, 
when  our  response  may  be  thirty  threads  to  the  inch’.  In  this  latter  case,  our 
response  is  through  a  part  of  us.  We  are  acting  analytically. 

Living  involves  both  attention  and  focus;  we  may  move  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  can  actually  catch  ourselves  in  the  act  of  changing  —  for  example, 
from  spontaneous  enjoyment  of  a  Mozart  symphony  to  an  analysis  of  its 
musical  structure  in  the  score;  from  being  thrilled  by  a  work  of  art  to  exploring 
the  artist’s  technique  in  the  use  of  brush  and  paint;  or  simply,  in  actually  swal¬ 
lowing  a  morsel  to  which  we  have  been  enticed. 

We  now  consider  the  situation  in  which  action  is  initiated  without  choice,  in 
which  we  forgo  direction  by  the  specific  dynamic  of  eclectivity. 

We  have  maintained  that  we  have  to  choose  to  Live.  We  have  to  choose  in 
order  to  make  our  way  in  the  space-time  world,  which  involves  the  translation 
of  our  sensations  into  patterns  meaningful  to  our  own  specificity.  Sensation  has 
to  be  complemented  by  choice,  else  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  mere  chance.  To  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  life  of  man  such  choice  is  involuntary,  tropistic;  so, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  building  of  his  organic  mechanism  in  the  womb  as  an 
expression  of  his  own  specificity  is  an  expression  of  a  completely  involuntary 
response  to  eclectivity.  But  to  some  extent,  man,  perhaps  alone  among  all  the 
creatures,  can  by-pass  eclectic  pull  and  choice. 

This  need  not  mean  that  when  he  does  so,  and  forgoes  eclectic  direction,  he 
is  striking  out  blindly,  relying  completely  on  mere  chance.  In  that  case  he 
would  be  utterly  disorientated.  What  it  does  mean,  however,  is  that  in  forgoing 
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eclectivity  he  has  to  decide  for  himself  what  action  to  take.  Let  us  examine  the 
significance  of  this  from  our  ethological  perspective. 

We  turn  again  to  the  pattern  of  nurture.  In  the  nurtural  pattern  of  the 
womb,  the  growing  embryo  finds  to  hand  precisely  that  which  meets  his 
present  specific  need.  It  is  a  situation  in  which  his  specific  choice  is  sponta¬ 
neously  exercised,  one  in  which  he  is  learning  how  to  Live.  At  birth  a  new  stage 
is  reached.  The  nurtural  situation  of  the  womb  is  followed  by  the  nurtural  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  hearth  or  home.  But  here,  the  pattern  of  the  womb  may  or  may 
not  be  followed  depending,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  art  of  parental  nurture. 

At  birth,  the  child  finds  himself  eclectively  pulled,  naturally,  to  his  mothers 
breast,  familiar  to  him  from  the  womb.  His  response  in  sucking  that  which 
meets  his  specific  need  is  spontaneous.  If  however  we  substitute  a  rubber  teat 
for  the  breast  he  will  equally  spontaneously  reject  it,  spit  it  out.  But  if  we  perse¬ 
vere  with  the  non-specific  teat,  and  he  is  denied  his  own  mother’s  milk,  then  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  the  want’,  that  is  the  physical  hunger  of  the  body,  he  will 
begin  to  suck  the  teat.  What  appears  to  happen  is  that  despite  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  act  in  response  to  specific  need,  the  organic  mechanism  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate;  and  will  reflexly,  automatically,  operate  on  anything  presented 
to  it  to  stave  off  its  hunger.  Indeed,  in  extremis ,  the  child  will  suck  anything  to 
palliate  his  body’s  hunger,  even  a  glass  rod. 

In  such  a  situation,  in  ethological  terms,  choice  gives  way  to  chance.  Instead 
of  making  a  choice  in  response  to  eclectivity,  the  child,  driven  by  the  appetites 
of  the  materio-dynamic  automatic  reflex  mechanism,  is  reduced  to  taking  a 
chance:  that  is  to  seeking  anything  which  will  satisfy  the  physical  demands  of 
the  body.  According  to  our  understanding,  this  is  the  characteristic  pattern  of 
behaviour  which  ensues  when  eclectivity  is  refused,  or  ignored,  for  whatever 
reason.  In  the  ensuing  action  fulfilment  of  specific  need  is  denied.  It  has  there¬ 
fore  no  significance  for  Living.  It  may  thus  be  understood  as  part  of  a  process 
of  not-Living  Ethologically  we  refer  to  it  as  the  process  of  existence. 

It  would  seem  that  once  such  a  refusal  is  made  its  effects  are  irreversible, 
in  the  sense  that  the  capability  of  the  child  to  discern  spontaneously  that 
which  meets  his  specific  need  at  every  turn  is  to  some  extent  blunted  and 
impaired.  Perhaps  the  original  refusal  of  eclectivity  lies  behind  the  idea  of 
man’s  ‘lost  innocence’:  or  ‘fall’?  (cf.  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  165, 
179,  236). 

The  process  of  'not-Living  ( existence ) 

In  existence,  once  set  going,  the  organic  mechanism  operates  without  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  as  a  machine  powered  by  its  own  internal  energy,  will  continue  to 
operate,  given  appropriate  circumstances,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  machine 
in  death.  In  that  sense,  understood  in  itself,  man’s  organic  mechanism  is  a 
'dying  body’  and  the  process  of  existence  may  thus  be  understood  as  one  of 
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maintaining  or  preserving  the  organic  mechanism  against  dying  —  of  post¬ 
poning  its  ultimate  dissolution  in  death.  In  the  process  of  existence  man  is  tied 
to  a  dying  body;  or  we  may  say  that,  ethologically,  the  process  of  existence  is  a 
manifest  of  the  ‘fear  of  dying’. 

We  may  choose  to  Live,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  to  participate  as  a  part  of 
the  ethological  or  Living  body  of  mankind;  or,  rejecting  eclectivity,  we  may 
decide  to  pursue  our  individual  existence  in  separation  from,  apart  from,  the 
Living  body,  in  the  fear  of  dying.  Existence  may  thus  be  described  as  essentially 
a  manifest  of  individuality,  the  affirmation  of  the  T  over  against  participation 
in  the  action  pattern  of  a  we- whole’.  Self-assertion,  the  refusal  to  act  as  one  of 
a  we’,  is  the  denial  of  Living. 

In  Chapter  8  we  identified  the  response  to  eclectivity  as  love.  To  choose 

is  to  love.  Man  loves  to  Live.  Ethologically,  we  may  contrast  the  love  of 

Living  in  the  Living  body  with  the  fear  of  dying  in  separation. 

The  behaviour  pattern  of  existence 

The  Tear  of  dying’  takes  many  forms.  Fear  of  the  unknown,  of  the  novel  or  the 
new,  fear  of  change.  The  desire  to  hold  fast  to  what  we  have  may  lead  us  to 
reject  the  eclectic  dynamic  which  points  us  in  a  direction  we  ‘fear’.  Eclectic 
direction  may  run  counter  to  the  course  on  which  we  are  set  or  it  may  appear 
to  entail  a  degree  of  competence  and  ability  we  do  not  believe  we  can  attain. 
So,  ignoring  our  specific  needs,  we  refuse  to  accept  any  new  direction,  prefer¬ 
ring  the  safety  and  security  of  the  status  quo.  Aware  of  eclectic  pull,  we  refuse 
to  respond. 

In  this  situation,  in  the  absence  of  any  direction  as  to  that  pattern  of  action 
which  is  presently  apposite  to  his  specific  need,  the  individual  is  left  to  search 
for  some  appropriate  action  pattern  for  himself.  In  the  process  of  existence, 
specific  choice  of  action  pattern  gives  way  to,  is  replaced  by,  selection.  We  decide 
for  ourselves  what  to  focus  on. 

Selection  is  a  form  of  self-determination.  But  in  this  search  selection  is 
limited.  In  the  absence  of  direction,  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  our  selection  from 
those  action  patterns  which  we  already  know,  or  which  are  similar  to  those  we 
can  recollect.  We  ‘pick  out’  only  what  we  can  recollect  from  previous  patterns. 
In  looking  about  for  an  appropriate  action  pattern,  a  course  of  action  which 
will  accomplish  our  present  purpose,  what  we  have  in  mind,  we  set  out  by 
recollecting  ‘the  kind  of  thing  we  have  done  before’.  We  may  then  repeat  this 
action,  or  we  may  look  about  further  for  one  which  is  similar  to  one  we  already 
know:  one  to  match  it  (but  not  to  ‘mate’  with  it). 

As  such,  the  process  is  essentially  proliferative:  the  result,  a  repetition  or 
multiple  or  permutation  of  the  same  specificity  as  we  already  know. 

Cf.,  for  example,  the  contrast  we  have  already  drawn  between  the  infinite 

variety  of  the  arrangement  of  furniture  in  a  shop  window  with  that  of  the 
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family-in-its-home.  In  a  home,  there  may  be  the  same  pieces  of  furniture 
as  in  the  shop  window.  The  distinction  lies  not  in  the  quantitation 
involved  but  in  the  unique  pattern  which  attaches  to  the  quantitative 
assembly  through  the  specific  choice  of  the  family  (Williamson  and  Pearse 
1980:  44) 

The  behaviour  resulting  from  selection  is  literally  a  form  of  re-action.  In  this 
sense  the  behaviour  pattern  of  existence  may  be  described  as  a  form  of  habit. 
Habit  refers  to  the  reiteration  in  present  action  of  postures  associated  with 
previous  eclectic  response.  The  pattern  of  action  in  the  mode  of  existence  is 
predictable,  neither  original  or  creative.  Habit  is  a  symptom  of  the  individual’s 
separation  from,  disorientation  in,  the  Living  body  of  man. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  nurtural  pattern  of  the  womb  the  embryo  sponta¬ 
neously  matters  his  specificity  as  the  begotten  of  the  parental  we-whole  in  his 
action  pattern  -  he  builds  his  own  body.  Thus  at  birth  the  organic  mechanism 
is  delivered  from  the  womb  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  specificity  of  the 
newborn.  Moreover  it  would  appear  that  once  imprinted  by  specificity  the 
operation  of  the  organic  mechanism  does  not  lose  that  imprint;  it  remains 
recognisable  as  the  unique  body  of  the  new  child.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
further  eclectic  direction,  the  organic  mechanism  will  continue  to  operate, 
automatically  repeating  the  action  patterns  it  already  knows;  relying  as  it  were 
on  what  we  may  call  its  ‘reserves’  of  specific  content,  that  is  its  ‘remembrance’ 
of  previous  specific  action  patterns  of  its  uniqueness.  It  is  as  if  the  mechanism 
is  programmed  to  act  as  before. 

In  the  process  of  existence,  it  is  this  automatic  operation  of  the  organic 
mechanism  to  which  the  habit  of  selection  refers. 

Compensation 

Such  behaviour  may  be  highly  productive.  It  can  assemble  endless  constructs 
out  of  patterns  that  have  formed  the  content  of  previous  choices.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  envisage  the  infinite  and  ineffaceable  memorial  content  of  man  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  the  combinations  and  permutations  available  for  this 
purpose  (see  Chapters  3  and  23,  p.  208). 

In  the  scientific/academic  world  this  activity  may  be  recognised  as  re¬ 
search  —  a  form  of  technology  —  in  contrast  to  the  creative  search  of  the 
scientist  into  the  unknown,  on  the  outcome  of  which  he  focuses,  em¬ 
ploying  his  technical  skills  in  re-search  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980: 
238;  cf.  further  Pearses  discussion  of  nurture  and  community  in  Pearse 
1979). 

Further,  it  may  display  considerable  inventiveness  and  involve  technical  ex¬ 
pertise  of  the  highest  calibre.  An  intellect  employing  selection  can  perform  the 
most  complicated  operations  with  consummate  skill. 
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But  however  productive,  voluminous  or  skilful  their  content,  from  such 
operations  progressive  qualification  is  withdrawn.  The  constructs  so  made  are, 
in  fact,  like  crossword  puzzles  —  highly  skilled,  immensely  intricate,  but  essen¬ 
tially  a  variation  of  the  already  known.  Additive,  multiplicatory,  these  products 
of  man’s  immense  intellectuality  escape  creativity;  they  offer  no  fulfilment  of 
specific  need:  however  much  we  may  repeat  previous  responses  or  those  which 
are  similar,  no  new  specificity  accrues  —  the  level  of  specificity  manifest  in  our 
action  pattern  will  remain  unchanged.  In  by-passing  the  directive  of  eclectivity, 
no  qualitative  diversification  emerges  in  our  action;  creativity  eludes  us.  It  is 
without  meaning  for  Living. 

In  the  process  of  existence  man  may  become  immensely  clever,  intel¬ 
lectually  brilliant,  highly  skilled,  expert’  in  many  fields  -  philosophy, 
literature,  music,  painting,  sport,  politics.  ‘Perhaps  he  alone  among  the 
species  has  the  distinction  of  being  able  to  sell  his  quality  for  a  mess  of 
intellectuality?  He  alone  has  the  power  to  use  his  capacity  for  recollec¬ 
tion,  automatically,  as  he  alone  can  manipulate  the  content  of  space’ 
(Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  239). 

It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that  the  process  of  existence  —  in  particular  a 
so-called  Tull  existence’  -  may  provide  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
the  satisfaction  of  fulfilment  in  ‘not-Living’.  In  the  mode  of  compensation,  the 
organic  mechanism,  while  continuing  to  exist  on  its  memorial  content’,  the 
reserves  of  specificity  built  up  from  previous  eclectic  response,  may  create  as  it 
were  a  false  impression  of  satisfaction  and  fulfilment  in  much  busy-ness  and 
doing. 

A  further  contributory  factor  to  this  sense  of  wellbeing  is  the  fact  that  selec¬ 
tion’  is  commonly  confused  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  expression  of  freedom 
of  choice.  But  whenever,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  project  any 
particular  image  that  persists  in  our  own  recollection  and  use  that  as  a  ‘focus’, 
the  only  ‘choosing’  is  between  our  own  projected  image  and  what  there  is  like 
it.  In  fact  this  process  of  selection  is  not  a  ‘choosing’  at  all.  It  is  a  reflex  due 
to  the  automatic  use  of  the  contents  of  memory  by  the  supposed  chooser. 
Nevertheless,  the  illusion  of  acting  with  freedom  of  choice  may  contribute  to  a 
sense  of  wellbeing. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  argued  that  compensative  existence  accounts  for  the 
form  of  experience  which  is  recognised  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind  today 
as  the  ‘norm’  in  Living:  selection  is  in  such  common  use  by  modern  man  that 
it  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  only  possible  method  of  procedure, 
and  as  such  is  generally  accepted  as  the  natural  one,  proper  to  all  ‘conscious’ 
achievement. 

Cf.  in  the  process  of  selection  we  may  decide  to  select  either  ‘this  or  that’, 
but  as  we  have  seen,  in  contrast  to  the  certainty  of  specific  choice,  such 
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self-determination,  doing  what  ‘we  want’,  does  not  represent  true 
freedom  of  choice.  It  is  an  illusion,  often  thought  of  as  ‘my  will’  (cf.  St 
Maximus’  understanding  of  ‘de-liberation’  as  a  ‘limitation  of  our  debased 
human  liberty’  (see  Lossky  1973:  146—7). 

Apart  from  any  subjective  illusion  in  compensative  existence,  a  particular 
problem  (encountered  by  the  observer)  is  that  such  behaviour  may  have  the 
appearance  of  action  still  directed  by  eclectivity,  though  not  in  fact  presently  so 
directed.  Man’s  behaviour  is  thus  equivocal  and  requires  careful  and  critical 
scrutiny. 

Action  reflecting  previous  eclectic  postures  though  not  presently  initiated 
by  eclectic  response  is  commonly  called  ‘sentimental’.  Further,  in  a  given  situ¬ 
ation,  an  individual,  recognising  a  posture  of  genuine  eclectic  response  in 
another  individual,  may  consciously  or  unconsciously  recollect  and  reproduce 
a  copy  in  his  own  behaviour.  This  situation  is  well  known  to  the  clinical  psy¬ 
chopathologist:  but  such  a  deception  may  remain  undetected  until  announced 
by  clinical  breakdown.  (For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  ‘process  of  compen¬ 
sation’,  see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  226). 

It  is  what  we  have  termed  habit  which  underlies  compensative  existence. 
Thus,  while  the  onset  of  actual  dissolution  of  the  organic  mechanism  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  postponed,  nevertheless  the  mode  of  compensation  may  mask  the  disori¬ 
entation  of  which  habit  is  a  symptom.  But  as  the  bodily  eclectic  reserves  wear 
done  the  disorientation  becomes  more  overt.  When  the  power  of  circumstance 
plays  upon  an  individual  whose  directive  reserves  are  depleted,  his  circumstances 
then  hold  for  him  ‘all  possible  chances’.  Selection  then  becomes  increasingly 
indiscriminate,  even  random,  as  the  individual  is  driven  to  any- thing,  any 
pattern  of  action,  in  order  to  fill  the  increasing  vacuum  of  unfulfilled  need.  In 
this  sense  love  gives  way  to  lust  (see  unpublished  GSW  paper,  ‘Love  of  living’). 

The  ethological  significance  we  attach  to  ‘lust’  is  the  absolute  antithesis  of 
the  significance  we  attach  to  Move’,  as  response  to  eclectivity.  Essentially,  ‘lust’ 
refers  to  the  sense  of  being  driven  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  unfulfilled  specific  need, 
indiscriminately.  There  is  an  element  of  compulsion  or  ‘desperation’  in  lust  as 
for  example  in  the  case  of  the  child  in  extremis  sucking  the  glass  rod.  Clearly 
this  usage  includes  but  is  far  from  limited  to  the  sexual  connotation  commonly 
attaching  to  the  word  today. 

An  extreme  example  of  lust  is  to  be  found  when  a  cell  multiplies  without 
reference  to  the  impulses  of  the  greater  organisation  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  the  result  of  which  is  cancer.  Cancer  cells  may  be  understood 
as  cells  continuing  to  develop  according  to  the  laws  of  materio-dynamic  oper¬ 
ation,  apart  from  the  unity  of  the  Living  body.  This  process  disrupts  the  mutual 
association  between  the  cell  and  its  body.  It  ends  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  cell,  of  the  body  in  which  it  grows,  or  of  both  (compare  Pearse  and  Crocker 
1983:  26). 

Further,  if  the  power  of  love  is  the  pull  of  eclectivity,  then  we  may  say  that 
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the  power  of  lust,  that  which  ‘drives’  to  any-thing,  with  no  specific  discrimina¬ 
tion,  is  ‘mere  energy’,  the  internal  automatic  power  of  the  organic  mechanism. 
It  is  the  power  of  dying,  not  Living. 

Cf.  our  earlier  consideration  of  the  energy  of  mechanism  as  a  manifest  of 
the  negative  aspect  of  eclectivity  (as  a  whole)  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse 
1980:  241). 

Secondary  and  primary  focus 

We  began  this  chapter  by  discerning  two  modes  of  action,  ‘attention’  and 
‘focus’.  In  Living,  action  is  initiated  spontaneously  by  choice.  Focus  refers  to 
the  use  of  the  appropriate  parts  of  the  organic  mechanism  in  the  materialisa¬ 
tion  of  choice.  That  is  to  say,  what  to  focus  on  comes  into  our  minds  post  hoc. 
In  Living,  focus  is  ‘secondary  focus’.  In  the  mode  of  existence,  what  to  focus  on 
does  not  ‘come  into  our  minds’,  we  have  to  look  for  it,  think  about  it.  .  .  .  The 
course  of  action  which  we  decide  on  is  pre-selected.  In  existence,  focus  is 
‘primary  focus’.  In  primary  focus  we  bypass  the  directibility  of  the  body  as  a 
whole:  relying  instead  on  the  automatic  operation  of  the  organic  mechanism. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  distinct  processes,  either  of  which  may  be  involved 
in  materialisation  of  action,  one  creative,  the  other  multiplicatory  and  re¬ 
petitive,  we  suggest  there  are  two  kinds  of  thinkers:  intuitive  thinkers  and 
‘reasoned’  thinkers.  Intuition  tells  us  what  to  think  about;  reason,  how  to  think 
in  a  modern  way.  Intuitive  thinkers  are  those  to  whom  thoughts  ‘come’.  They 
arrive,  are  found,  through  eclectivity.  But  the  thinker  in  this  mode  may  have 
little  power  of  materialising  his  thought,  little  power  of  focus  to  bring  his 
thoughts  into  discriminate  operation.  His  organic  mechanism  may  lag  behind. 
In  that  case,  the  reality  of  his  thinking  makes  no  mark  in  materialisation  in  the 
space-time  continuum. 

There  are  also  intuitive  thinkers  who,  responding  to  eclectic  pull,  know 
‘what  to  think  about’,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  ability  to  bring  their 
thoughts  into  discriminate  materialisation  through  subsequent  focus.  Here,  to 
intuition,  reason  is  added.  This  is  the  mark  of  the  great  creative  thinkers,  the 
‘messiahs’.  Their  recognition  hangs  upon  the  fact  that  their  thinking  brings  a 
new  order  of  action  within  sight  of  mankind. 

And  of  course,  there  are  those  ‘who  also  ran’,  commonly  classed  as  thinkers 
who  rely  only  on  reason.  Their  action,  though  materially  highly  productive, 
falls  short  of  creativity,  both  in  their  own  and  in  the  cosmic  situation.  Action 
initiated  in  the  mode  of  primary  focus,  has  no  significance  for  Living 
(Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  238). 

Let  us  sum  up  this  discussion: 

1  In  the  process  of  Living,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  man  fulfils  his  ethos,  his 
human  potential  by  participating  in  the  Living  body  of  man,  fulfilling  the 
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specificity  of  the  Begotten.  In  Living,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  the  dir- 
ectible  organic  mechanism  acts  as  a  whole,  that  is  as  the  physical  basis  of 
participation  in  the  action  pattern  of  the  Living  body  of  man. 

2  In  the  mode  of  non-living  man  exists  in  separation  from  the  Living  body, 
through  his  refusal  of  eclectivity.  In  this  process  of  separation,  the  organic 
mechanism  operates  automatically,  on  its  own,  without  direction  -  as  a 
dying  body. 

In  the  following  chapters,  we  will  suggest  that  the  ethological  understanding  of 
the  directible  organic  mechanism  in  Living  corresponds  to  the  theological 
understanding  of  the  'body,  man’s  created  nature,  in  relation  to  salvation.  And 
that  the  understanding  of  the  organic  mechanism  in  not-living  (existence) 
corresponds  to  the  theological  understanding  of  the  body,  created  nature,  in 
relation  to  sin.  We  will  pursue  this  correspondence  in  biblical  and  patristic 
tradition. 


Additional  note: 

We  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  note  in  connection  with  our  refer¬ 
ences  to  Polanyi  and  Tillich,  in  Chapter  2  (see  pp.  33-6).  See  also  the  special 
note  on  Tillich’s  Method  of  Correlation  at  the  end  of  Chapter  6. 

The  two  modes  of  ‘attention’  and  ‘primary  focus’  call  to  mind  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  Tillich  draws  between  ‘receiving’  and  ‘controlling’  cognition  and 
knowledge.  Tillich  points  to  the  ‘power  of  controlling  knowledge  and  its  domi¬ 
nation  of  our  society  through  its  success  in  manipulation  and  control’  (Tillich 
1933:  108—11).  But  he  scarcely  explores  his  concept  of ‘receiving’  knowledge 
in  any  positive  way,  and  when  he  does  it  is  mainly  in  what  we  referred  to  as 
‘elitist’  terms  (see  Chapter  2,  p.  36). 

We  suggest  that  Polanyi’s  concept  of  ‘tacit’  refers  in  our  terms  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  materio-dynamic  sensation  into  meaningful  patterns,  through  response 
to  eclectivity:  that  his  concept  of  ‘subsidiary’  relates  to  our  idea  of  action  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  mode  of  ‘attention’;  that  his  concept  of  ‘explicit’  refers  to  the 
conceptualising  of  the  experience  of  qualitative  realities  in  secondary  focus.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  concept  of  ‘focal’  relates  to  our  idea  of  action  initiated  in 
the  mode  of  primary  focus.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  consider  our  distinction 
of  primary  and  secondary  focus. 

In  neither  Tillich  nor  Polanyi  are  these  concepts  related  to  any  under¬ 
standing  of  the  organic  mechanism  such  as  our  idea  of  ‘physical  basis’. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


The  body,  the  organic  mechanism, 

in  St  Paul 


In  this  chapter  we  consider  the  understanding  of  the  ‘body,  created  human 
nature,  in  relation  to  salvation  and  sin  in  the  thought  of  St  Paul. 

The  material  for  this  chapter  is  based  on  J.A.T.  Robinsons  study  in  Pauline 
theology,  The  Body  (1952).  This  is  strictly  a  biblical  study  and  confines  itself  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  biblical  terminology.  According  to  Robinson,  ‘The  psycho¬ 
logical  mechanism  [that  is,  of  the  body]  is  not  here  our  concern.  We  begin 
with  his  treatment  of  the  basic  contrast  in  St  Paul  between  the  concept  of  the 
body  as  sarx  and  the  body  as  soma  (Robinson  1952:  17ff.). 

The  body  as  sarx  is  the  body  of  the  flesh  in  itself.  The  body  as  soma  also  refers 
to  the  body  of  the  flesh  (compare  the  soma  of  the  flesh  in  Col.  2:  11).  But  as 
Robinson  points  out,  this  very  phrase  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  soma  which 
is  not  ‘of  the  flesh’,  namely  a  soma  which  may  receive  the  spirit  -  a  spiritual 
body  (Robinson  1952:  31-2). 

Thus  Robinson  comments:  ‘It  is  important  not  to  get  the  relation  between 
sarx  and  soma  confused  by  discussing  it  in  terms  of  the  modern  and  un-Hebraic 
category  of  matter.  Neither  of  them  is  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  stuff  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Sarx  is  indeed  the  equivalent  of  matter  in  the  sense 
of  mere  matter,  matter  and  nothing  else  (“materialism”  is  fairly  near  to  living 
kata  sarka)\  but  it  is  certainly  not  “matter”  as  opposed  to  “mind”.  The  higher 
psychical  functions  are  equally  sarx,  and  living  for  the  things  of  the  mind  alone 
would  be  to  live  kata  sarkayxsx  as  much  as  pure  sensualism.  Soma  is  also  matter, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  least  constituted  what  it  is  by  its  being  physical.  It  fulfils  its 
essence  by  being  utterly  subject  to  spirit,  and  not  by  being  either  material  or 
immaterial’  (Robinson  1952:  31-2  nl). 

Created  nature  in  salvation 

‘While  sarx  stands  for  man,  in  the  solidarity  of  creation,  in  his  distance  from 
God,  soma  stands  for  man,  in  the  solidarity  of  creation,  as  made  for  God’ 
(Robinson  1952:  31).  ‘It  is  in  their  bodies,  as  somata ,  that  Christians  are 
members  of  Christ’,  and  again,  ‘As  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
flesh-body  of  Jesus  and  the  body  of  his  resurrection  so  there  is  no  real  line 
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between  the  body  of  his  resurrection  and  the  flesh-bodies  of  those  who  are  risen 
with  him:  for  they  are  members  of  it’  (ibid.:  53  and  throughout  ch.  3). 

Here  there  is  no  suggestion  that  because  a  Christian  has  ceased  to  be  ‘in  the 
flesh’  physical  relationships  have  been  left  behind  or  become  indifferent. 
Rather,  in  his  participation  in  the  body  of  true  man,  the  organic  mechanism  as 
soma  has  now  truly  become  itself  -  the  expression  of  the  spirit  (rather  than  the 
tool  of  sin  working  through  the  sarx)  (Robinson  1952:  53). 

Thus  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  organic  mechanism  directed  as 
the  physical  basis,  the  expression,  of  the  individual’s  participation  in  the  Living 
body  of  mankind  corresponds  to  St  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  soma  as  an 
expression  of  the  Christian’s  membership  in  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  body  of  true  man. 

Created  nature  in  sin 

1  Let  us  consider  further  Paul’s  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  live  ‘after 
the  sarx ,  the  body  of  the  flesh  in  itself.  To  live  after  the  sarx  is  to  live  on  the 
assumption  that  man’s  life  consists  simply  in  the  sarx,  in  his  self-sufficiency 
apart  from  God.  It  is  to  live  ‘apart  from  the  spirit’,  that  is  apart  from  the 
Living  body  of  Christ.  It  is  this  apartness,  this  distance,  this  state  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  God  which  constitutes  for  St  Paul  the  essential  meaning  of  sin. 
Reversion  to  the  body  according  to  the  sarx  sunders  a  Christian  from  the 
risen  body  of  Christ  (Robinson  1952:  53).  (See  note  on  ‘sin’  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.) 

Thus  we  suggest  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  organic  mecha¬ 
nism  in  itself,  apart  from  eclectic  direction,  that  is  in  separation  from  the 
Living  body  of  true  man,  corresponds  to  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  sarx  in 
the  state  of  sin. 

2  When  Paul  refers  to  death  as  a  ‘punishment’  for  sin,  this  is  no  arbitrary 
punishment:  sin  is  bound  up  with  death  by  an  inner  necessity.  ‘To  live  after 
the  sarx,  on  the  assumption,  namely,  that  man’s  life  consists  simply  in  the 
sarx,  in  his  self  sufficiency  apart  from  God,  is  ipso  facto  to  accept  the  end  of 
the  sarx  as  the  end  of  man,  that  is,  dissolution  and  death’  (Robinson  1952: 
34).  ‘If  ye  live  after  the  sarx  ye  must  die’.  Death  is  the  ‘seal  of  separation 
from  God’  (ibid.:  42).  But  ‘if  by  the  spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body 
\sarx\,  ye  shall  live’  (Rom.  8:  12).  By  the  spirit  we  are  ‘delivered  out  of  (ek) 
this  body  of  death’  (Robinson  1952:  44).  Compare  ‘This  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption’  (1  Cor.  15:  53—4). 

We  now  suggest  our  ethological  understanding  of  existence  as  ‘tied  to 
a  dying  body’  corresponds  to  the  Pauline  understanding  of  the  essential 
relation  between  the  state  of  sin  and  death.  ‘The  fruit,  the  wages,  the 
consummation  of  life  according  to  the  flesh  is  quite  inevitably  death.’  (See, 
for  example,  Rom.  6:  21,  23;  7:  5.) 
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See  also  John  of  Damascus,  ‘The  Word  of  God  became  Man  for  this 
reason  so  that  this  sinful,  fallen  and  corrupt  nature  .  .  .  may  be  freed 
from  corruption’  (Robinson  1952:  34). 

3  We  have  also  noted  that  in  the  state  of  existence,  the  act  of  selection,  of  self- 
determination,  conveys  a  false  sense  of  freedom  of  choice  or  free  will.  Man 
is  free  to  choose  or  not  to  choose,  that  is  to  refuse  eclectivity.  He  must 
choose  to  Live  or  he  must  follow  the  way  of  existence.  The  one  thing  he 
cannot  do  is  to  do  nothing.  If  he  refuses  to  choose,  then  in  retreat  from 
eclectivity  he  finds  himself  separated  from  the  Living  body  of  mankind.  In 
this  state  of  separation  he  is  enslaved  willy-nilly  to  the  automatic 
operation  of  his  organic  mechanism,  and  thus  forgoes  his  freedom;  the 
freedom  to  act  as  a  specificity  (see  p.  168). 

We  now  suggest  that  this  illusion  of  freedom  corresponds  to  the  Pauline 
idea  that  the  sarx  is  that  through  which  man  is  enslaved  to  sin,  through 
which  sin  has  its  hold  on  him  (see  especially  Robinson  1952: 
chs  1,2).  ‘The  sarx  is  that  “wherein  we  are  holden”  (Rom.  7:  6)  .  .  .  the  seat 
and  ground  of  man’s  servitude  [to  death,  sin  (and  the  law)].  .  .  .  “It  is  no 
more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me”  (Rom.  7:  17,  20)’ 
(Robinson  1952:  37). 

4  We  have  defined  the  patterns  of  behaviour  in  existence  as  ‘individualism’, 
‘self-determination’  and  ‘habit’  leading  to  ‘lust’,  which  we  have  understood 
as  symptoms  of  the  state  of  separation  from  the  Living  body.  We  now 
suggest  these  patterns  of  behaviour  correspond  to  the  traditional  religious 
understanding  of  sins  as  in  St  Paul  —  that  is  as  manifestations  of  the  state  of 
sin. 

But  our  interest  does  not  lie  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  correspondence 
of  various  ‘pathological’  conditions.  What  we  are  concerned  to  emphasise  is 
that  as  the  manifestations  of  the  state  of  separation  from  the  Living  body 
are  understood  ethologically  as  expressions  of  the  undirected  organic  mech¬ 
anism  so  the  manifestations  of  the  state  of  sin  are  expressions  of  the  sarx  in 
itself  apart  from  the  spirit.  ‘Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body 
that  ye  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof’  (Rom.  6:  12).  ‘Those  who  are  of 
Christ  Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  passions  and  lusts  thereof’ 
(Gal.  5:  24). 

We  conclude  this  section  by  noting  the  centrality  of  the  understanding  of  the 
body  as  sarx  and  soma  in  St  Paul’s  theology.  Robinson  sums  up  his  discussion 
of  sarx  and  soma  by  affirming  that  ‘this  concept  of  the  Body  supplies  the 
linchpin  of  Paul’s  thought.  It  is  the  crucial  factor  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Church 
as  ‘the  body  of  Christ’  —  to  soma  ton  Xristow.  the  most  characteristic  of  all  his 
expressions,  the  point  on  which  the  whole  of  his  theology  turns’  (Robinson 
1952:  48).  ‘It  is  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  between  sarx  and  soma  that  Paul 
understands  the  Resurrection  as  the  risen  body  of  Christ:  it  is  indeed  only  in 
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the  light  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  body  revealed 
in  Christ,  the  first  fruits,  that  Paul,  the  Hebrew,  comes  to  see  a  distinction 
between  sarx  and  soma  as  essential.  The  Old  Testament  .  .  .  found  no  need  for 
such  distinction  (ibid.:  32  nl). 

We  now  suggest  that  our  ethological  understanding  of  the  directible  organic 
mechanism  as  a  key  factor  in  Living  and  existence,  corresponds  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  created  nature  as  soma  and  sarx  as  a  central  element  in  the 
understanding  of  the  Tody’,  created  human  nature,  in  relation  to  salvation  and 
sin  in  the  thought  of  St  Paul. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  consider  the  understanding  of  the  ‘body,  created 
human  nature,  in  relation  to  salvation  and  sin  in  the  thought  of  St  Maximus. 

Note  on  the  word  \ 'sin 

1  The  biblical  word  for  ‘sin,  hamartanein/hamartia ,  ‘missing  the  mark’  bears 
out  this  sense  of  separation.  Sin  is  falling  short  of  man’s  vocation  as  true 
man. 

2  So  Tillich,  ‘The  very  heart  of  what  classical  Christianity  has  called  ‘sin’ 
...  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  holy  and  the  secular  are  separated’ 
(Tillich  1953:  242).  ‘Sin  is  separation  .  .  .  estrangement  is  what  sin  means, 
the  power  of  estrangement  from  God.  And  that  is  all  it  means’  (Tillich 
1965:  98).  "Without  sin,  sinlessness  .  .  .  can  be  best  described  by  the  phrase 
“continuous  communion  with  God  —  no  interruption  of  this’”  (ibid.:  143 
et  passim). 

3  The  etymological  root  of  the  English  word  ‘sin’  is  difficult  to  trace.  Weekley 
(1921),  Kluge  (1989),  the  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  and  Partridge 
(1966)  simply  relate  it  to  the  Dutch  and  German  sonde  and  sunde.  The  fact 
that  the  English  word  ‘sunder’  is  related  to  sonder  and  sunder ,  however, 
suggests  a  common  root  bearing  some  sense  of  ‘separation’;  cf.  German 
sonder  -  special,  ‘set  apart’. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 


The  body,  created  nature,  in  St  Maximus 
and  contemporary  patristic  theology 


Created  nature  in  salvation 

As  we  have  seen,  for  Maximus  the  relation  between  God  and  man  which  is 
given  in  creation  is  one  of  reciprocity  of  natures  -  the  archetype’  and  the 
‘image’.  This  reciprocity  is  expressed  in  action:  as  God  moves  towards  man 
in  love,  so  man  moves  towards  God  in  response  to  God’s  love  (see  Chapter 
11). 

For  this  interpretation  Thunberg  cites  Maximus,  Ambigua. ,  no.  10:  ‘They 
say  that  God  and  Man  are  exemplars  of  one  another;  and  that  God  makes 
Himself  man  for  man’s  sake  out  of  love,  so  far  as  man,  enabled  by  God 
through  love,  deified  himself:  and  that  man  is  wrapped  up  by  God  in 
mind  to  the  unknowable,  so  far  as  man  has  manifested  through  virtues 
the  God  by  nature  invisible’. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  man’s  movement  towards  God  in  response  to  God’s 
movement  towards  him  in  love  is  understood  by  Maximus  as  ‘obedience  to  the 
command  of  love’,  even  though  he  does  not  seem  to  express  it  in  precisely  this 
way. 

Man  created  in  the  image  refers  to  the  capacity  of  created  nature  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  uncreated,  the  divine  nature,  and  it  is  this  participation  which  leads 
to  salvation:  deification.  This  capacity  is  activated  in  man’s  response  to  God’s 
love.  As  he  participates  in  the  divine  life,  fulfilling  his  created  image,  man 
grows  in  likeness.  Likeness  is  manifest  in  his  actions  -  as  virtues . 

According  to  Maximus,  the  image  of  God  was  given  to  man  from  the  begin¬ 
ning:  the  likeness  has  to  be  acquired  through  a  spiritual  process.  Thus  man’s 
response  to  God’s  love,  his  obedience  to  the  command  of  love,  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  development  of  the  likeness.  This  development  is  seen  in  the  virtues , 
a  ‘manifestation  of  the  divine  virtues  as  in  a  mirror,  and  in  general  as  a  moral 
activity  of  man’.  The  virtues  are  the  pattern  of  action  which  manifests  man’s 
participation  in  the  divine  (Thunberg  1985:  61-2). 
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It  is  in  his  participation  in  this  relationship  of  reciprocity  that  man  grows 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  ‘Likeness’  manifests  itself  on  the  tropological  level, 
moral  in  the  widest  sense,  as  the  actual  manner  of  existence  ( tropos 
hyparxeos)  i.e.  as  the  manner  of  existence  on  the  basis  of  the  ‘principle 
of  nature’  ( logos  physeos)  (Thunberg  1985:  54).  Cf.  our  understanding 
of  ‘action  pattern’,  as  the  manifestation  of  qualitative  reality,  with  this 
Maximian  distinction. 

At  the  same  time,  Maximus  understands  the  virtues  in  terms  of  the  elements  of 
man’s  natural  constitution.  We  have  already  referred  to  Maximus’  psychological 
understanding  of  the  trichotomy  of  the  human  soul;  that  is  the  rational,  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  elements.  That  does  not  concern  us  here.  What  is 
of  interest,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  virtues  are  understood  as  the  expression 
of  the  basic  natural  constitutive  elements  of  man  acting  as  a  unity,  (unified)  in 
response  to  God’s  love.  And  for  Maximus,  this  unity  represents  the  fulfilment 
of  true  human  nature. 

Thus  Thunberg,  ‘The  virtues  are  natural,  i.e.  they  are  an  expression  of  man’s 
true  nature  which  for  Maximus  is  fulfilled  in  love  ...  we  are  thus  confronted 
with  an  inclusive  vision  of  love  as  the  perfection  of  virtuous  life  .  .  .  love  adopts 
the  virtues  into  a  more  elevated  unity’  (Thunberg  1985:  102). 

This  point  is  fully  elaborated  by  Thunberg  as  follows:  ‘Maximus  underlines 
the  unlimited  possibilities  opened  before  man.  These  may  be  realised  in  the 
moment  when  man,  restored  to  the  implications  of  his  image  character 
through  Christ  incarnate,  makes  a  continual  effort  to  live  out  the  likeness  of 
God,  which  is  the  goal  of  his  life.’  And  he  sums  up  this  process:  ‘Man  is  called 
to  develop  his  likeness  to  God  to  the  point  of  perfection  of  his  nature  as  image 
of  God.  .  .  .  Likeness  is  thus  the  realisation,  in  action,  in  his  manner  of  exis¬ 
tence,  of  all  that  is  given  as  possibility  because  of  man’s  nature  as  image  of  God. 
To  grow  in  likeness  is  to  fulfil  the  created  image  which  is  to  fulfil  the  logos  of 
true  human  nature’  (Thunberg  1985:  60-1). 

Salvation  (deification),  in  response  to  the  command  of  love,  is  thus  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  human  constitution,  the  created  nature  of 
man.  ‘In  the  vision  of  Maximus  the  life  of  the  virtues  is  of  a  truly  good  and 
natural  life  where  all  the  capacities  of  man  are  utilised  for  his  healthy  develop¬ 
ment:  the  final  goal  of  his  life  appears  in  the  vision  of  his  deification  or 
divinisation  ( theosis )  by  grace,  on  the  basis  of  his  human  constitution  as  created 
in  the  image  of  God’  (Thunberg  1985:  59). 

1  In  the  process  of  Living,  man  fulfils  his  human  potential  by  participating  in 
the  Living  body  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten.  We  suggest  this  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  understanding  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  created  nature  of  man 
through  his  participation  in  divine  life,  that  is  deification. 

2  In  the  process  of  Living,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  the  organic  mechanism 
acts  as  a  whole,  that  is  as  the  physical  basis  of  participation  in  the  Living 
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body.  We  suggest  this  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  the  created  nature  of  man, 
the  human  constitution,  acting  as  a  unity  in  response  to  God  s  movement 
towards  man  in  love. 


Created  nature  in  sin 

1  As  the  life  of  the  virtues  is  the  manifestation  of  man’s  response  to  the 
command  of  love,  so  the  life  of  the  vices  (sins)  is  the  manifestation  of  man’s 
disobedience  —  his  refusal  to  respond  to  the  Love  of  God.  By  his  refusal  man 
separates  himself  from  the  uncreated.  Self-love  takes  the  place  of  love  for 
God. 

2  Self-love,  philautia ,  egoism,  is  a  form  of  self-determination.  In  sinning,  the 
individual  sinner  establishes  in  himself  what  Maximus  calls  an  evil  gnome , 
that  is  a  certain  predisposition  of  his  will  and  his  aspirations.  The  guiding 
principle  of  this  is  the  dialectic  of  pleasure  and  pain  according  to  which  man 
always  seeks  to  find  pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  The  vices  are  his  attempt  to 
satisfy  his  sensual  lust,  his  bodily  passions. 

3  As  we  have  noted  above,  for  Maximus  the  virtues  are  related  to  the  three 
elements  which  constitute  the  soul  -  the  rational,  the  irascible  and  the 
concupiscible.  Similarly  every  vice  is  more  or  less  related  to  one  of  these 
three  elements.  But  whereas  the  virtues  represent  fulfilment,  the  vices  are 
forms  of  abuse,  perversions  of  man’s  natural  faculties.  Thus  the  attempt  to 
satisfy  sensual  lust  is  bound  to  fail  for  no  vice  can  satisfy  man  or  lead  to  his 
fulfilment  (Thunberg  1983:  94). 

4  Moreover,  the  perversion  of  the  natural  faculties  is  continuously  cumulative. 
As  no  vice  can  satisfy  man,  it  brings  him  in  each  case  to  other  vices.  Thus 
the  vices  condition  one  another  mutually  and  together  destroy  the  positive 
unity  of  man  as  a  composite  being.  All  the  vices  separate  man  from  God 
who  is  the  final  and  integrating  goal  of  human  life  (Thunberg  1985:  94—3). 

Self-love  generates  a  multitude  of  passions:  it  divides  the  unity  of  human 
nature  into  thousands  of  fragments  to  man’s  own  destruction.  For  Maximus’ 
dramatic  description  of  this,  see  Thunberg  1985:  58,  and  compare  our 
reference  to  the  proliferation  of  cancer  cells  in  the  organic  mechanism 
(Chapter  18). 

Thus,  as  the  virtues  are  related  to  man’s  natural  powers  in  their  fulfilment 
as  a  unity  so  the  vices  are  related  to  man’s  natural  powers  in  disunity. 

5  ‘This  process  of  disintegration  brought  about  by  the  destructiveness  of  his 
own  lust  is  understood  by  Maximus  as  the  progressive  fall  of  man  which  leads 
to  despair  and  death.  It  is  the  continuous  failure  of  self-love  to  satisfy  his 
sensual  lust  which  leads  to  what  he  calls  further  inventiveness  in  sin.  Man 
led  on  by  his  various  passions  of  the  flesh  successfully  develops  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  sin.  This  inventive  power,  due  in  the  first  place  to  his  rational 
constitution,  engages  itself  successively  in  a  false  search  for  forms  of  passion, 
but  irresistibly  ends  up  in  mortal  despair  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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dead  end  of  evii’  (Thunberg  1985:  56—9).  Compare  our  description  of  etho- 
logical  ‘lust’  and  the  Tear  of  dying’  in  Chapter  18,  pp.  169-70. 

‘Man’s  state  of  sinfulness,  his  progressive  fall,  is  never  a  stable  one,  but  a 
movement  against  nature  that  deteriorates,  in  the  same  way  as  a  human  life 
lived  in  accordance  with  nature  would  be  a  good  movement  toward  the  final 
goal  of  human  life,  which  is  deification. 

Cf.  also  the  idea  of  the  Devil  in  relation  to  the  body  of  man.  For 
Maximus,  the  Devil  is  the  original  seducer,  in  cooperation  with  man’s 
free  will.  Fie  is  the  active  agent  of  all  the  vicious  methods  of  sin  through 
which  man  tries  to  find  pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  Yet,  in  all  this,  man’s  will 
cooperates  with  the  Evil  One.  The  cause  of  sin  is  the  Devil,  but  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  free  will  of  man  -  sometimes  to  the  degree  that 
Maximus  does  not  even  mention  the  Devil.  Freedom  belongs  to  human 
nature,  to  man’s  character  as  being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  man 
uses  it  to  his  own  destruction  (Thunberg  1985:  56—7). 

In  our  discussion  of  existence  above  we  suggested  that  man’s  continual 
refusal  of  eclectivity  creates  a  vacuum  of  fulfilment  in  which  he  is  driven 
to  satisfy  his  passions  in  lust.  Ffere  we  suggest  a  correspondence  between 
‘the  power  of  the  vacuum  of  unfulfilment’  and  the  ‘power  of  the  Devil’. 

Ethologically,  the  seven  sins  are  ‘deadly’,  because  they  are  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  being  tied  to  a  dying  body.  In  that  sense  they  are  mortal  sins  and 
lead  to  death  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  240-1,  243). 

Cf.  ‘we  hate  what  we  cannot  love’  (see  discussion  on  love  and  hate  in 
Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  207). 

As  in  our  discussion  of  the  sarx  in  Chapter  19,  so  here  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  analysis  of  the  pathological  conditions,  that  is  the  passions  of  the 
disordered  body  -  pride,  envy,  sloth,  lust,  avarice.  What  we  suggest  is  that 
our  understanding  of  the  pattern  of  behaviour  of  the  organic  mechanism  in 
non-Living  or  existence  (for  example  self-determination,  individuality,  lust) 
corresponds  to  Maximus’  understanding  of  the  disordered  body  in  sin 
(Thunberg  1985:  58). 

For  the  biblical  understanding  of  created  nature  in  salvation  and  sin,  we 
referred  to  Robinson’s  study  of  The  Body  (1952).  For  an  example  of  this  under¬ 
standing  in  patristic  tradition  we  turned  to  St  Maximus.  For  a  reference  to  this 
understanding  in  contemporary  theology  we  now  turn  to  Zizioulas,  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  his  discussion  of  biological  and  ecclesial  existence  (Zizioulas  1985: 

49-65). 

We  suggest  a  correspondence  between  the  ethological  understanding  of  the 
organic  mechanism  in  Living  and  not-Living  or  existence,  and  Zizioulas’ 
conception  of  man’s  biological  constitution  in  what  he  calls  biological  and 
ecclesial  existence. 
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Following  our  studies  of  Robinson  and  Maximus  we  believe  the  points  of 
correspondence  here  are  self-evident  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple 
statement  of  Zizioulas’  position.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

First:  in  biological  existence  man  is  tied  to  the  natural  instinct’,  the  laws  of 
his  created  body,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  freedom.  This  exis¬ 
tence  is  characterised  by  individualism  -  that  is  being  separated  from  other 
individuals. 

Second:  the  natural’  development  of  this  biological  existence  is  death.  ‘It  is 
the  tragic  “self  negation”  of  this  existence  (dissolution  and  annihilation  of  the 
body  and  of  the  individuality)  which  in  its  attempt  at  self  affirmation  discovers 
that  finally  its  ‘nature’  has  led  it  along  a  false  path  towards  death’  (Zizioulas 
1985:  51).  ‘Man  is  born  as  a  body  and  this  fact  is  interwoven  with  individu¬ 
ality  and  death’  (ibid.:  52). 

‘The  tragedy  of  his  biological  constitution  does  not  lie  in  man  tending  to 
become  a  person  (that  is  fulfil  his  ethological  ethos);  it  lies  in  his  tending 
towards  becoming  a  person  through  it  and  failing.  Sin  is  precisely  this  failure ’ 
(Zizioulas  1985:  52). 

Thus  the  understanding  of  the  undirected  organic  mechanism  -  the  dying 
body  -  in  ethological  existence,  corresponds  to  Zizioulas’  understanding  of  the 
biological  constitution  of  man  in  biological  existence. 

Ecclesial  existence  refers  to  man’s  life  in  the  church  —  his  participation  in  the 
living  body  of  Christ,  as  true  man,  through  his  response  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
in  baptism. 

The  transition  from  biological  to  ecclesial  existence  does  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  man’s  basic  biological  constitution.  What  happens  is  that  in 
ecclesial  existence  the  biological  constitution  changes  its  activity,  adapts  to  a  new 
mode  of  existence.  This  change  is  a  ‘new  birth’  (as  in  John  3:  3,  7). 

‘The  new  birth  out  of  the  womb  of  the  church  makes  him  part  of  a  network 
of  relationships  which  transcends  every  exclusiveness’  (Zizioulas  1985:  58).  For 
Zizioulas  this  is  the  experience  which  ‘corresponds  historically  and  experien- 
tially  to  the  eucharist  -  “a  synaxis,  community,  network  of  relationships”  in 
which  man  subsists  as  a  member  of  a  body  which  transcends  every  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  a  biological  or  social  kind’  (ibid.:  60;  see  also  Chapter  1). 

In  this  experience,  ‘the  body  is  liberated  from  egocentricity  and  individu¬ 
alism  and  becomes  the  expression  of  community:  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body 
of  the  church,  the  body  of  the  eucharist.  .  .  .  The  body  becomes  a  concept  of 
communion  and  love  (Zizioulas  1985:  64). 

‘The  significance  of  Christ  is  that  man’s  nature  can  be  ‘assumed’  in  a  manner 
free  from  ontological  necessity  of  his  biological  constitution  .  .  .  and  man  can 
affirm  his  existence  as  a  person  not  on  the  immutable  laws  of  his  own  nature 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  relationship  with  God  such  as  Christ  possesses  with  the 
Father.  This  is  the  essence  of  baptism’  (Zizioulas  1985:  56). 

Thus  we  suggest  that  our  understanding  of  the  organic  mechanism  of  man, 
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directed  in  his  response  to  eclectivity  as  the  physical  basis  of  his  participation 
in  the  Living  body  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten,  corresponds  to  Zizioulas’ 
understanding  of  the  biological  constitution  of  man  in  ecclesial  existence. 

Cf.  ‘nature  does  not  determine  the  person:  the  person  enables  the  nature 
to  exist’  (Zizioulas  1985:  57). 

Let  us  now  sum  up  our  suggested  correspondence  between  the  ethological 
understanding  of  the  organic  mechanism  in  Living  and  the  understanding  of 
created  nature  in  salvation  in  biblical  and  patristic  tradition. 

In  ethological  terms,  in  man’s  response  to  eclectivity,  the  organic  mechanism 
has  the  capacity  to  be  directed  to  act  as  a  whole,  as  the  physical  basis  of  his 
participation  in  the  Living  body  of  man. 

In  theology,  in  Pauline  terms,  in  man’s  response  to  the  uncreated  Spirit,  the 
created  body  of  the  sarx  is  directed  to  act  as  soma ,  to  be  utterly  subject  to  the 
life-giving  Spirit. 

For  Maximus,  in  man’s  response  to  the  command  of  love’  the  elements  of 
the  human  constitution,  created  nature,  have  the  capacity,  to  act  as  a  unity,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  true  life  of  man. 

For  Zizioulas,  in  man’s  response  to  the  Spirit  (in  baptism)  the  biological 
constitution  has  the  capacity  to  function  in  a  new  mode  as  the  basis  of 
communion  in  the  ecclesial  community;  the  body  of  true  man. 

This  leads  us  to  suggest  that  our  understanding  of  the  directibility  of  the 
organic  mechanism  corresponds  to  the  original  intuitive  insight  of  the  capacity 
of  created  nature  to  act  as  soma .  In  ethology  this  capacity/directibility  is 
related  to  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  vocation  in  Living;  in  theology,  to  the  ‘true’ 
life  of  man,  the  fulfilment  of  the  potential  of  his  created  nature. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  primitive  church  this  insight  was  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  participation  of  the  created  in  the  uncreated,  the  human  in  the  divine. 
Or  we  may  say,  that  in  this  intuitive  insight  the  primitive  church  ‘sees’  the  body 
as  soma,  as  the  ‘point  of  meeting  of  the  human  and  the  divine’.  We  therefore 
suggest,  further,  that  this  insight  may  be  affirmed  as  the  crucial  element  in  the 
experience,  or  consciousness,  of  the  early  church.  ‘It  is  in  their  bodies  as  somata 
that  Christians  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ’  (Robinson  1952:  53; 
compare  1  Cor.  6:  15). 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  extracts  from  Robinson’s  study: 

Cf.  Robinson’s  Introduction.  ‘One  could  say  without  exaggeration  that 
the  concept  of  the  body  forms  the  keystone  of  Paul’s  theology  .  .  .  the 
word  soma  knits  together  all  his  great  themes.  It  is  from  the  body  of  sin 
and  death  that  we  are  delivered;  it  is  through  the  body  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  that  we  are  saved;  it  is  into  his  body,  the  church  that  we  are  incor¬ 
porated;  it  is  by  his  body  in  the  eucharist  that  this  community  is 
sustained;  it  is  in  our  body  that  new  life  has  to  be  manifested;  it  is  to  a 
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resurrection  of  this  body  to  the  likeness  of  his  glorious  body  that  we  are 
destined. 

‘Here,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  are  represented  all 
the  main  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith  —  the  doctrines  of  Man,  Sin,  the 
Incarnation  and  Atonement,  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  Sanctification, 
and  Eschatology.  To  trace  the  subtle  links  and  interaction  between  the 
different  senses  of  this  word  soma  is  to  grasp  the  thread  that  leads  through 
the  maze  of  Pauline  thought ’  (Robinson  1952:  9-10;  my  italics). 

‘Nor  is  this  concept  of  the  body  the  key  only  to  the  unity  of  Pauls 
theology:  it  is  also  the  most  striking  mark  of  his  distinctiveness.  For  no 
other  New  Testament  writer  has  the  word  soma  any  doctrinal  significance. 
The  whole  development  of  the  theology  of  the  body  is  characteristically 
his  own.  And  with  it  is  bound  up  most  of  his  peculiar  contribution  both 
to  the  thought  and  the  discipline  of  the  early  church’  (Robinson  1952: 
9-10). 

Cf.  his  comments  which  we  have  already  quoted,  ‘The  concept  of  the 
Body  supplies  the  linchpin  of  Paul’s  thought.  It  is  the  pivotal  point  on 
which  his  whole  theology  turns  ...  it  is  the  point  from  which  his  doctrine 
of  the  Church  as  “the  body  of  Christ”,  to  soma  tou  Xristou ,  grows’ 
(Robinson  1952:  48). 

And,  ‘It  is  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  (i.e.  between  sarx  and  soma) 
that  Paul  understands  the  Resurrection  as  the  risen  body  of  Christ,  the 
body  of  true  man.  It  is  indeed  only  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection  and  of 
the  glorious  destiny  of  the  body  revealed  in  Christ,  the  first  fruits,  that 
Paul,  the  Hebrew,  comes  to  see  a  distinction  between  sarx  and  soma  as 
essential.  The  Old  Testament  .  .  .  found  no  need  for  such  distinction’ 
(Robinson  1952:  32  nl). 

Our  study  began  with  the  recognition  of  the  ‘lost  consciousness’  of  the  early 
church  in  religious  tradition.  We  now  suggest  that  this  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  ignoring  or  the  loss  of  the  original  intuitive  insight  (Zizioulas 
1985:  20). 

The  loss  of  insight 

In  our  discussion  of  the  ‘body  in  sin’,  in  St  Paul,  St  Maximus,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  patristic  thought,  we  suggested  that  our  ethological  understanding  of  the 
organic  mechanism  in  itself,  apart  from  eclectic  direction,  that  is  in  separation 
from  the  Living  body  of  true  man,  corresponds  to  the  understanding  of  created 
nature,  as  sarx,  apart  from  the  life-giving  Spirit. 

In  sum  the  loss  of  the  original  insight  may  be  expressed  ethologically  in 
terms  of  the  understanding  of  the  body  in  itself,  that  is  the  ignoring  of  eclec- 
tivity.  Theologically  it  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sarx,  that  is  the 
ignoring  of  the  Spirit. 
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In  the  following  two  chapters  we  will  consider  first  the  significance  of  the 
loss  of  this  insight  with  particular  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  understanding 
of 'salvation  in  the  development  of  religious  tradition.  Second,  we  will  consider 
its  effect  on  the  development  of  Western  culture,  as  evidenced  in  the  human 
sciences  and  in  particular  the  science  of  medicine. 

Additional  note 

In  this  note,  we  refer  to  the  question  raised  by  Zizioulas  in  his  discussion  of  the 
biological  and  ecclesial  body:  what  happens  to  the  biological  body  of  man 
when  the  ecclesial  body  is  (finally)  brought  into  being?  In  Pauline  terms:  what 
happens  to  the  sarx  when  it  is  ultimately  fulfilled,  as  soma ?  And  in  Maximian 
terms:  what  happens  to  created  nature  when  it  becomes  wholly  ordered  and 
unified  in  response  to  the  love  of  God? 

This  is  the  question  we  have  already  addressed  in  our  discussion  of  the 
Dormition  and  Assumption  of  Mary.  There  the  question  was  raised  in  our 
consideration  of  the  vision  of  the  ultimate  realisation  of  creation  as  the  physical 
basis  of  the  Living  body  of  man.  So  we  note  that  for  Zizioulas  this  question  and 
its  answer  have  to  be  viewed  from  an  eschatological  perspective.  ‘Man  appears 
to  exist  in  his  ecclesial  identity  not  as  that  which  he  is  but  as  that  which  he  will 
be:  the  ecclesial  identity  is  linked  with  eschatology,  that  is,  with  the  final 
outcome  of  his  existence.  ...  It  is  precisely  the  eschatological  character  of  the 
eucharist  that  helps  us  to  reply  to  this  question  (Zizioulas  1983:  58—61). 

‘The  eucharist  is  assembly  and  movement:  ...  it  is  a  historical  realisation 
and  manifestation  of  the  eschatological  prosopon  of  true  man:  it  is  at  the  same 
time  also  a  progress  towards  this  realisation  .  .  .  The  eucharistic  experience  of 
participation  in  the  Living  body  of  Christ,  which  is  man’s  ecclesial  existence, 
belongs  to  the  transcendence  of  history  and  not  simply  to  history.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
ecclesial  existence  (as  a  transcendence  of  the  biological)  draws  its  being  from 
the  being  of  God  and  from  that  which  it  will  itself  be  at  the  end  of  the  age:  it 
is  already  but  not  yet’  (Zizioulas  1985:  61-2). 

Zizioulas’  answer  is  not  very  explicit.  He  simply  says,  ‘in  its  ecclesial  exis¬ 
tence  the  body  as  a  concept  of  communion  and  love,  transcends,  together  with 
its  individualism  and  separation  from  other  beings,  even  its  own  dissolution 
which  is  death.  Since  it  has  been  shown  as  a  body  of  communion  to  be  free 
from  the  laws  of  its  biological  nature  with  regard  to  individualism  and  exclu¬ 
siveness,  why  should  it  not  also  be  shown  finally  to  be  free  even  from  the  very 
laws  relating  to  death,  which  are  only  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin?  The 
ecclesial  existence  of  man  in  its  eucharistic  manner  thus  constitutes  a  pledge, 
an  “earnest”  of  the  final  victory  of  man  over  death.  This  victory  will  not  be  a 
victory  of  nature  but  of  the  prosopon ,  and  consequently  not  a  victory  of  man  in 
his  self-sufficiency  but  of  man  in  his  “hypostatic  union”  with  God,  that  is,  a 
victory  of  Christ  as  (true)  man  of  patristic  Christology’  (Zizioulas  1985:  64). 

Though  this  answer  might  be  a  little  more  explicit,  we  suggest  nevertheless 
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that  our  ethological  answer’  to  this  question  corresponds  to  the  form  of 
Zizioulas’  answer. 

First:  we  noted  that  the  materio-dynamic  may  be  viewed  as  the  expression 
of  negative  specificity.  Second,  that  as  physical  basis  it  may  also  be  viewed 
as  the  means  of  revelation  of  positive  specificity.  In  the  realisation  of  creation 
as  the  Living  body  of  man,  that  is  as  the  physical  basis  of  the  specificity  of 
man,  we  suggested  that  this  revelatory  function  is  fulfilled.  Thus  in  answer  to 
this  question  we  suggested  that  the  materio-dynamic  is  withdrawn,  finally 
assumed’,  taken  up  as  negative  specificity  into  the  unity  of  its  origin,  the 
specificity  of  the  Begotten. 

The  correspondence  we  are  suggesting  is  confirmed  by  Zizioulas’  final  refer¬ 
ence  in  his  discussion  to  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo. 

We  suggested  that  the  ultimate  realisation  of  creation  as  the  Living  body  of 
man  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ‘reversal’  or  ‘fulfilment’  of  the  ‘process’ 
initiated  by  ‘creation  ex  nihilo\  So  for  Zizioulas  the  eucharistic  experience 
carries  the  ‘assurance  that  the  prosopon  has  the  final  word  over  nature,  in  the 
same  way  that  (according  to  the  biblical  faith  of  creation  ex  nihilo)  God  the 
Creator  as  prosopon  and  not  as  nature  had  the  very  first  word’  (Zizioulas  1985: 

65). 
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As  we  have  seen,  in  the  experience  of  life  in  response  to  the  Spirit  the  early 
church  offered  to  man  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  human  nature,  a 
vision  of  true  life  and  its  ultimate  fulfilment. 

So  Thunberg:  All  that  happens  in  our  miserable  sinful  life  calls  for  the  other 
side ,  the  vision  of  a  truly  good  and  natural  life  where  all  the  capacities  of  man 
are  utilised  for  his  healthy  development.  There  the  final  goal  of  his  life  appears 
in  the  vision  of  his  deification  ...  on  the  basis  of  his  human  constitution  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God’  (Thunberg  1985:  59). 

‘Man  does  not  possess  a  natural  power  to  become  deified  .  .  .  the  effective 
instrument  of  salvation  is  the  activation  of  reciprocity  on  the  human  side,  as 
effected  by  the  incarnation,  which  liberates  the  natural  powers  in  man  related 
to  the  likeness  of  God  for  which  man  is  destined.  ...  It  is  thus  the  experience 
of  the  existential  possibilities  of  likeness  (on  the  basis  of  his  human  nature  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God)  that  prepares  man  to  receive  the  final  mystery 
of  divinisation.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  final  goal  of  salvation  (Thunberg  1985: 

64-5). 

‘If  by  the  Spirit  y ou  put  to  death  all  the  base  pursuits  of  the  body  (the  perver¬ 
sions  of  the  natural  powers),  then  you  will  live’  (Rom.  8:  11—13).  That  is  to  say, 
the  liberation  of  mans  natural  powers  in  response  to  the  Spirit  is  tantamount 
to  putting  to  death  the  perversions  of  these  powers. 

Cf.  for  Maximus,  turning  away  from  the  Spirit  is  expressed  as  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  ‘command  of  Love’  which  results  in  the  vices,  the 
de-humanising  of  human  nature  .  .  .  but  love  leads  to  a  more  elevated 
unity  of  the  virtues  and  supports  man  with  their  vigour’  (Thunberg  1985: 
102). 

Again,  as  Thunberg  puts  it,  ‘It  is  in  the  light  of  this  experience  of  existential 
possibilities  through  response  to  the  Spirit,  that  man  is  called  to  assist  in  the 
way  of  salvation:  to  deny  the  hold,  to  break  the  ties  of  bodily  passions:  to  put 
off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new,  which  is  Christ’  (Thunberg  1985:  24—7). 

This  represents  the  classical  religious  tradition  of  ‘positive’  self-discipline  in 
which  control  of  the  vices  is  understood  as  an  essential  complement  to  the  life 
of  the  Spirit. 
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Cf.  ‘Fasting  teaches  us  first  of  all  to  have  a  right  attitude  towards  our  own 
body,  with  all  its  needs  and  impulses.  Through  fasting  we  school  the  body 
to  participate  in  the  spiritual  life,  so  that  it  becomes  —  to  use  the  phrase 
of  St  Maximus  -  the  souls  messenger.  Our  aim  is  not  the  body’s  repres¬ 
sion  but  its  transfiguration’  (Ware  2001:  83;  and  cf.  further  83-4;  and  the 
symbol  of ‘flying  kites’  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  64). 

When  the  life  of  the  Spirit  wears  thin  the  understanding  of  the  discipline  of 
self-denial  as  complementary  to  living  in  response  to  the  Spirit  is  lost.  Instead, 
self-discipline  is  now  practised  as  an  end  in  itself  in  obedience  to  religious 
authority.  Characteristically  this  takes  the  form  of  obedience  to  command¬ 
ments,  conformity  to  laws  and  regulations  and  rituals  relating  to  religious 
commitment  and  duties,  or  to  personal  and  social  ethics  -  whether  out  of  devo¬ 
tion  or  fear  or  superstition.  In  the  way  of  obedience  man  seeks  to  displace  the 
vices  by  substituting  more  virtuous  forms  of  behaviour,  by  adopting  new 
habits.  This  constitutes  a  form  of  self-determination,  which  ‘short-circuits’  the 
spirit.  Thus  the  ‘way  of  salvation’  is  no  longer  viewed,  positively ,  as  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  human  potential  through  the  liberation  of  man’s  natural  powers  but 
negatively ,  as  a  way  of  combating  the  perversions  of  man’s  created  nature.  It  is 
sins-  oriented \  and  may  be  described  as  a  ‘fight  against  sins’. 

If,  however,  sin  is  essentially  the  state  of  ‘separation  from  the  Spirit’,  then, 
paradoxically,  such  a  sins-oriented  approach  to  salvation  does  not  deal  with  sin, 
but  with  the  symptoms  or  manifestations  of  that  separation,  that  is  with  Paul’s 
‘dying  body’,  the  sarx.  In  that  sense  it  is  an  expression  of ‘the  fear  of  dying’.  In 
sum,  when  the  intuitive  insight  of  the  potential  of  the  body  to  act  as  soma,  is 
ignored,  salvation  itself  comes  to  be  understood  negatively  as  the  state  of  the 
absence  of  sins  or  vices  or  perversions. 

The  idea  of  dealing  with  sin  as  a  state  of  separation  while  remaining  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Spirit  is  theologically  not  only  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
but  is  itself  a  form  of  sin.  Dealing  with  sin  apart  from  the  Spirit  is 
precisely  an  attempt  to  save  oneself:  a  manifest  of  what  is  often  regarded 
as  the  ‘basic  sin’  of  pride,  about  which  warnings  abound  in  devotional 
literature.  Cf.,  according  to  Maximus,  ‘No  expression  or  “form”  of  good¬ 
ness  is  outside  love,  neither  other  theological  virtues,  nor  the  virtues  of  the 
vita practicd  (Thunberg  1983:  102). 

This  understanding  of  the  way  of  salvation  as  a  fight  against  sins  and  of  salva¬ 
tion  itself  as  ultimately  the  state  of  the  absence  of  sins  appears  early  in  religious 
tradition,  as  is  evident  from  Paul’s  teaching  on  ‘Spirit  and  Law’  (see  especially 
1  Cor.  13). 

But  perhaps  the  significance  of  this  understanding  of  salvation  in  the  life  of 
the  church  only  becomes  fully  apparent  in  certain  forms  of  ascetic  discipline, 
which  came  to  be  accepted  as  models  of  religious  life.  A  prime  example  is 
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afforded  by  the  asceticism  of  Evagrius  which  Thunberg  contrasts  with  that  of 
Maximus  in  order  to  highlight  the  position  of  the  latter.  Material  for  this 
discussion  is  largely  drawn  from  Thunberg  1985:  98-104. 

The  asceticism  of  Evagrius  is  ‘vices-oriented’.  ‘The  concept  of  victory  over 
the  vices  predominates.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  this  victory  is  the  achievement  of 
detachment ’  (Thunberg  1985:  98-9).  In  that  sense,  the  asceticism  of  Evagrius 
is  closely  allied  to  the  fear  of  dying’. 

For  Evagrius  the  idea  of  detachment  has  a  negative  connotation.  He  regards 
detachment  as  an  ‘equilibrium  of  mind  in  a  non-engaged  sense,  as  absence  of 
concern,  non-attachment  and  non-hostility  at  the  same  time’  (Thunberg  1985: 
98-9).  Man  achieves  detachment,  the  overcoming  of  his  evil  passions,  by 
denying  the  passible  functions  of  his  nature.  That  is  to  say,  according  to 
Evagrius,  ‘in  the  process  of  deification  and  Christian  perfection  man  leaves  his 
passible  functions  behind’  (ibid.:  104).  Further,  Evagrius’  understanding  of 
love  is  ‘coloured  by  his  passive  interpretation  of  detachment  —  apatheid  (ibid.: 
98). 

While  detachment  in  its  negative  aspect  through  denial  of  man’s  natural 
powers  predominates  in  Evagrius,  what  dominates  in  Maximus  is  the  positive 
aspect,  ‘the  perspective  of  new  life  as  fullness,  positive  engagement  in  response 
to  the  command  of  love’  (Thunberg  1985:  99).  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  on  ‘the 
positive  functions  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  human  soul  that  Maximus 
insists’  (ibid.:  101). 

In  response  to  the  command  of  love,  ‘man’s  passibility  is  restored  from  its 
perversion  and  transformed  .  .  .  and  accompanies  man  throughout  his  life. 
Love  is  a  blessed  passion'?  (Thunberg  1985:  104) 

For  Maximus,  ‘there  is  a  close  link  between  detachment  and  love.  Man 
should  be  absolutely  free  from  all  vices  and  show  perfect  love.  “He  who  is 
perfect  in  love  and  has  attained  the  summit  of  detachment”  .  .  .  both  go 
together.  Detachment,  is  only  truly  understood  in  the  perspective  of  love’ 
(Thunberg  1985:  98-9). 

Thus  if  Evagrius’  understanding  of  detachment  colours  his  comprehension 
of  love,  in  Maximus  it  is  the  understanding  of  love  that  colours  his  under¬ 
standing  of  detachment  (see  Thunberg  1985:  98-9). 

In  sum,  for  Maximus,  in  the  response  to  the  command  of  love,  man’s  natural 
powers,  his  sensible  and  intelligible  elements,  are  ordered  to  act  as  a  unity.  In 
contrast  to  the  dislocation  brought  about  by  sin.  This  unity  is  understood  as 
the  restoration  of  man’s  created  nature  ‘in  accordance  with  its  logos :  that  is  as 
the  fulfilment  of  his  created  potential  (see  Thunberg  1985:  100-1). 

We  now  suggest  that  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  loss  of  insight  of  the 
body  as  soma  in  religious  tradition,  as  highlighted  in  the  asceticism  of  Evagrius, 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  however  beneficent  or  well-intentioned  the  religious 
authority,  however  dedicated  the  obedience  or  the  discipline,  the  ‘way  of  salva¬ 
tion’  ceases  to  be  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  created  nature. 

Time  and  again  throughout  history  the  church’s  authority,  her  ‘prescriptions 
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and  disciplines’  have  been  challenged,  denounced,  flouted,  for  a  wide  variety  of 
reasons.  Many  of  the  negative  attitudes  to  religion  to  be  found  in  our  so-called 
secular  society  are  not  new.  But  what  we  suggest  is  new  today  is  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  attitude  encountered  by  religious  tradition  is  no  longer  one  of  hostility  or 
scepticism.  Instead  there  is  a  growing  awareness  that  traditional  theological  and 
religious  pronouncements’  in  the  realm  of  personal  and  social  morality,  and 
even  in  matters  of  faith,  are  unrelated  to  any  positive  vision  or  experience  or 
model  of  human  potential  and  fulfilment  -  what  Maximus  referred  to  as  exis¬ 
tential  possibilities’.  At  best  they  may  be  considered  arbitrary,  but  it  is  the  sense 
of  irrelevance  which  increasingly  leads  to  disenchantment  and  the  ultimate 
ignoring  of  the  tradition  itself. 

For  example,  as  we  shall  point  out  in  our  final  chapter,  in  the  absence  of 
a  positive  vision  of  man’s  potential  there  is  no  ethical  consensus,  in  which 
case  the  religious  question  what  is  right?’  may  be  regarded  as  purely  spec¬ 
ulative.  From  this  point  of  view,  many  of  the  ‘sophisticated  academic’ 
arguments  levelled  against  religion  and  religious  authority  today  may  be 
described  as  tilting  at  windmills’! 

The  paradox  of  this  situation  is  that  the  tradition  of  religious  authority  now 
comes  to  be  rejected  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  gave  rise  to  it  originally  — 
the  ignoring  of  the  insight  of  the  potential  of  the  body  as  soma  in  response  to 
the  Spirit. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  will  consider  the  significance  of  the  loss  of  this 
insight  in  medical  and  other  human  sciences. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY  TWO 


The  loss  of  insight  in  medical  science 
(and  other  human  sciences) 

(The  initial  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  are  largely  abstracted 
from  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  ch.  1.  See  also:  Williamson 
and  Pearse  1982a  and  1982b  and  Williamson  1945.) 

In  time  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  body  fell  within  the  province  of 
medical  science  —  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology,  neurology  etc.  —  as 
in  the  contemporary  world.  The  experimental  approach  of  medical  science 
provides  us  with  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  body.  But  this  is  limited  to 
the  body  understood  solely  as  an  organic  mechanism  in  itself.  Thus  in  medical 
science  the  original  intuitive  insight  of  religious  tradition  continues  to  be 
ignored,  and  remains  largely  lost  to  us. 

Hitherto  the  emphasis  of  the  experimental  interest  and  attention  of  the 
scientist  has  fallen  heavily  on  ‘the  body  in  disease’,  that  is  to  say  what  we  have 
referred  to  as  the  ‘process  of  dying’.  Study  of  the  processes  underlying  disease 
in  all  its  forms  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and  deeply  down  the  centuries. 
Both  the  empiricism  of  medicine  and  the  science  of  pathology  have  produced 
and  continue  to  produce  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  a  spate  of  valuable  facts  on 
this  aspect  of  existence. 

Since  disease  associated  with  the  process  of  dying,  is  the  most  obvious,  the 
most  self-declamatory  state  of  existence,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  should 
have  first  attention.  The  result  so  far  as  it  goes  has  been  striking.  The  span  of 
man’s  existence  has  been  increased  by  a  decade  or  more  through  the  application 
of  measures,  scientific  and  empirical,  for  the  remedy  of  disease  —  by  the  sociol¬ 
ogist,  the  educationalist,  the  economist,  the  statesman,  as  well  as  by  the  doctor. 
But  the  achievement  of  making  the  process  of  dying,  easier,  smoother,  less 
painful  and  more  prolonged,  has  only  been  effected  by  working  on  the  basic 
assumption  that  the  process  of  dying,  common  to  men,  begins  in  the  cradle  or 
earlier,  and  ends  in  the  grave:  that  man  is  in  fact  born  to  die.  ( Gaudeamus 
igiturPl) 

Scott  Williamson  describes  this  situation  in  no  less  dramatic  terms  than 
those  used  by  Maximus  in  his  description  of  the  disunity  of  the  body  in 
sin:  ‘In  fact  in  every  phase  of  society  and  civilisation  and  at  every  step, 
means  are  adopted  to  anticipate,  prevent  or  to  correct  the  emergence  of 
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any  mystery  locked  up  in  the  seed  of  humanity;  as  though  Living  were 
some  ghoulish  supernatural  thing  of  which  we  were  afraid  or  ashamed. 
We  have  remedies  for  everything:  even  for  Living.  And  so  successful  are 
our  remedial  procedures  and  preventive  measures  that  the  great  majority 
of  us  are  almost  cured’  of  that  fell  disorder,  Living’  (Williamson  and 
Pearse  1980:  19-20). 

Williamson  continues,  ‘Vital  statistics  demonstrate  that  the  expectation  of  life 
has  been  extended.  But  it  is  the  expectation  rather  than  the  Living  that  has  so 
far  been  extended;  for  the  majority  of  the  ageing  are  in  an  advanced  state  of 
dying.  It  might  be  said  that  the  process  of  dying  now  takes  longer  to  reach 
death;  there  are  diabetics  of  seventy  and  over  whose  dying  began  at  ten  years  of 
age.  Longevity  becomes  a  euphemism  for  the  postponement  of  death.  We  have 
undoubtedly  created  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  process  of  dying. 
So  much  is  this  true  that  we  are  constrained  to  enquire  whether  in  fact  medi¬ 
cine,  which  claims  to  have  conquered  disease,  has  but  “enslaved”  or 
domesticated  it.  .  .  . 

‘  .  .  .  Up  till  now  there  has  not  been  available  any  scientific  knowledge  other 
than  that  derived  from  the  study  of  disease  and  the  study  of  remedy  to  guide 
man’s  attitude  towards  Living.  So  long  as  that  is  so,  so  long  as  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  is  derived  only  from  interest  in  and  contact  with  disorder  and  disease  and 
is  sustained  by  a  supreme  and  ever  growing  facility  with  remedies  and  expedi¬ 
ents,  so  long  will  this  philosophy  of  pessimism  continue  to  prevail  in  sub¬ 
conscious  motivation.  Since  man  is  forever  planning  and  designing  on  the  basis 
of  such  of  his  articulate  experience  as  is  shared  with,  or  connived  at,  by  an 
articulate  majority,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  direction  of  his  “plan¬ 
ning”  will  be  influenced  by  the  particular  state  of  existence  found  and 
acquiesced  in  by  that  majority  of  society.  It  is  easy  therefore  to  understand  that 
we  should  find  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  planning  in  all  branches  of  human 
activity,  directed  to  the  application  of  remedy  and  prevention,  and  to  an  ever 
deeper  scientific  study  of  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease  and  injury’ 
(Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  ch.  1). 

In  sum:  medical  science  deals  with  the  breakdown  of  the  organic  mecha¬ 
nism.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  largely  based  on  the  science  of  pathology.  It 
is  dedicated  to  therapy,  the  treatment  and  remedy  of  disorder  and  disease:  and 
the  relief  of  suffering.  It  is  disease- oriented  (compare  the  sin-oriented  asceticism 
of  Evagrius  in  Chapter  21). 

Even  preventive  medicine,  the  acme  of  therapy,  is  based  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  disease  it  is  designed  to  prevent  (see  Appendix  2  on 
Prevention). 

The  therapeutic  achievements  of  modern  medicine,  as  for  example  in  heart  and 
brain  surgery,  organ  transplants  etc.  are  almost  beyond  belief.  But  while  the 
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practice  of  medicine  is  in  keeping  with  the  Hippocratic  oath,  yet  in  focusing 
solely  on  the  organic  mechanism  in  itself,  the  original  insight  relating  to  the 
directibility  of  the  organic  mechanism  and  its  potential  in  Living  is  largely 
ignored.  From  our  ethological  standpoint  we  define  therapy,  which  deals  with 
the  mechanical  breakdown  but  ignores  the  potential  of  the  mechanism  to  act 
as  a  whole  or  as  the  physical  basis  of  specificity,  as  negative  therapy  (again, 
compare  the  negative  emphasis  in  the  understanding  of  salvation  in  the  asceti¬ 
cism  of  Evagrius). 

Thus  despite  its  extraordinary  achievements,  contemporary  medical  practice 
makes  little  or  no  contribution  to  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  potential  in  Living. 
The  idea  of  human  fulfilment  lies  outwith  its  view  and  scope.  Indeed,  in  its 
preoccupation  with  the  maintenance  of  the  organic  mechanism  in  itself  against 
breakdown,  medical  science  may  actually  be  understood  as  a  contributory 
factor  to  what  we  have  called  the  state  of  existence’.  In  this  respect  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  terms  of  the  Hippocratic  oath. 

Hippocratic  oath.  An  ethical  code  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  parts  of 
which  are  still  used  in  medical  schools  throughout  the  world  to  encourage 
young  graduates  to  aspire  to  conduct  that  befits  those  who  care  for  sick 
people.  An  extract  is  as  follows:  ‘Whatsoever  house  I  enter,  there  will  I  go 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick’  ( Cambridge  Encyclopedia  1994). 

This  understanding  of  the  role  of  medicine  in  contemporary  society  as  one  of 
maintaining  a  state  of  existence,  is  sharply  at  variance  with  the  common 
perception.  As  we  have  pointed  out  however,  the  state  of  existence,  particularly 
a  Tull  existence’,  may  provide  compensation  for  the  lack  of  fulfilment  by 
masking  its  absence.  In  the  case  of  medicine  this  compensative  function  would 
appear  to  be  accentuated  in  our  society  by  the  very  success  of  its  achievements 
in  therapy  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  not  to  mention  its  contribution  to  the 
ever-increasing  development  of  man’s  physical  competence,  as  for  example  in 
his  prowess  in  a  great  variety  of  sporting  activities.  Inasmuch  as  these  achieve¬ 
ments  constitute  a  major  factor  in  sustaining  a  full  existence,  they  may  in 
themselves  be  a  means  of  further  masking  any  inadequacy  of  the  kind  we  are 
suggesting.  In  this  situation  there  is  little  incentive  to  question  the  status  quo. 

And  even  when  compensative  existence  gives  way  to  the  onset  of  frank 
disease  or  breakdown,  the  extraordinary  achievements  of  surgery,  transplants 
and  other  equally  impressive  forms  of  treatment  may  even  more  have  the  para¬ 
doxical  effect  of  confirming  the  existing  high  profile  of  medical  science  in 
popular  perception:  thus  minimising  the  likelihood  of  the  question  of  human 
fulfilment  being  raised. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  aetiology  behind  many  hospital  cases  may 
be  traced  back  seven  years  during  which  time  the  effect  of  symptoms  may 
well  have  been  masked.  This  point  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Jon  Turney 
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in  his  review  of  Roy  Porter,  The  Greatest  Benefit  to  Mankind:  A  Medical 
History  of  Mankind  from  Antiquity  to  the  Present ’,  in  Financial  Times 
Weekend ’  January  3/4  1998. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  the  ever-increasing  sophistication 
of  medical  technology  is  itself  beginning  to  give  rise  to  uncertainty,  and  serious 
questions  are  being  asked  about  the  present  and  future  development  of  medical 
science  in  our  society. 

The  cost  of  such  technology  has  soared  to  enormous  proportions.  But 
however  daunting  that  may  be,  there  is  an  insidious  suspicion  that  the  main 
problem  facing  medical  provision  is  not  simply  a  financial  one.  Of  greater 
concern  is  the  alarming  fact  of  our  dependence  as  a  nation  on  medication  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  with  all  our  sophistication  and  tech¬ 
nical  ingenuity  the  ‘fight  against  disease’  is  a  ‘losing  battle’. 

In  general,  there  is  a  certain  disillusionment  with  our  so-called  ‘health’ 
service  and  its  apparent  inability  to  tackle  the  problem  of  the  continuing  high 
level  of  the  incidence  of  disease  and  disorder  in  our  society.  It  may  be  that  we 
are  being  forced  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  modern  man  does  not  appear 
to  be  overcoming  disease:  that,  as  we  have  put  it,  perhaps  the  most  he  can  claim 
is  to  have  domesticated  it.  To  use  T.H.  Kuhn’s  phrase,  the  adequacy  of  the  ‘para¬ 
digm’  of  negative  therapy  is  beginning  to  be  questioned. 

The  growing  interest  in  what  has  come  to  be  referred  to  as  ‘alternative’  medi¬ 
cine  (sic!)  would  also  appear  to  be  indicative  of  a  certain  disillusionment. 

In  sum:  by  restricting  its  research  to  the  organic  mechanism  in  itself  and  thus 
ignoring  the  original  religious  insight  of  the  potential  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
medical  science  and  therapy  forfeit  any  claim  to  contribute  to  man’s  fulfilment. 

We  now  suggest  that  the  loss  of  this  insight  is  reflected  in  the  meaning  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  word  health  as  it  is  commonly  understood  in  our  society. 

Hitherto  in  our  study,  we  have  avoided  using  the  word  ‘health’  not  least  on 
account  of  its  ambivalence  in  popular  understanding.  But  in  our  discussion  of 
wholes  and  wholeness  we  noted  the  etymological  matrix  of  Anglo-Saxon 
haelph ;  hah  whole ;  hale-,  holy.  This  points  to  an  original  positive  understanding 
of  health ,  synonymous  with  wholeness  or  holiness. 

So,  as  we  noted,  in  Wycliffe,  in  the  story  of  Zaccaeus,  it  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  salvation :  ‘today  health  is  come  to  this  house’,  and,  as  we 
pointed  out,  in  Elizabethan  times,  a  holy  child  was  not  a  religious  child 
but  a  wholesome  child,  full  of  life. 

Traditionally  practitioners  of  medicine  profess  health.  But  today  the  profession 
of  health  is  inextricably  linked  to  a  therapeutic  practice  based  on  pathology,  the 
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science  of  disorder  and  disease.  There  is  no  experimental  science  of  health. 
Unlike  disease,  the  process  of  dying,  health  is  not  understood  as  a  process  in  its 
own  right,  with  laws  of  its  own.  The  word  health  has  lost  its  original  positive 
content.  Thus  while  disease  may  be  understood  as  ‘the  absence  of  health’, 
as  would  be  generally  agreed,  the  anomaly  is  that  health  has  come  to  be 
understood  as  ‘the  absence  of  disease’,  a  negative  concept  which  is  seldom 
questioned.  In  this  situation  health  appears  as  the  first  casualty  of  medicine. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  General  Practitioner  only  examines 
people  who  complain  of  being  sick.  He  has  no  opportunity  in  medical 
training  or  practice  of  observing  the  uncomplaining  (or  ‘healthy’).  It  is 
said  that  in  ancient  China  patients  continued  to  pay  their  doctor  when 
they  were  well.  When  they  fell  sick  their  payments  were  stopped! 

Thus  the  National  Health  Service  in  the  U.K.  is  in  fact  primarily  a 
sickness  service  and  its  so-called  Health  Centres  are  in  reality  clinics. 
‘Health’  check-ups  record  the  symptoms  or  absence  of  disease  or  break¬ 
down  in  the  organic  mechanism;  they  are  dedicated  to  the  control  of 
disorder. 

The  assumptions  of  the  Beveridge  Committee,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  National  Health  Service,  are  documented  in 
detail  in  Barlow  1988:  ch.  15.  Here  we  draw  attention  to  what  Scott 
Williamson  referred  to  as  a  ‘curious  mathematic’  which  reads:  ‘the  more 
spent  on  sickness,  the  greater  the  health  of  the  nation’  (Williamson  and 
Pearse  1980:  20).  Barlow  comments,  ‘when  in  1948  the  new  Act  had  been 
passed,  it  was  commonly  assumed  that  extension  of  medical  practice 
would  in  fact  give  rise  to  health  amongst  the  populace  and  by  doing  so 
reduce  the  demand  for  medical  services’  (Barlow  1988:  107-8). 

It  appears  that  salvation  in  religious  tradition,  as  the  absence  of  sin,  and  health 
in  the  tradition  of  medical  science,  as  the  absence  of  disease,  are  both  debased 
coinage  and  for  the  same  reason:  viz.  the  ignoring  of  the  original  intuituve 
insight  and  the  consequent  lack  of  relevance  to  human  fulfilment. 

This  kind  of  problem  is  not  confined  to  medicine.  A  similar  failure  to 
contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  human  potential  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conventional  approach  to  education,  in  its  exclusive  emphasis  on 
intellectual/physical  development  which  sets  a  premium  on  ‘self-determi¬ 
nation’  and  ‘cleverness’.  Politicians  may  pontificate  about  education  but 
without  any  fundamental  understanding  of  the  nurtural  significance  of 
education  in  human  growth  and  development  (see  further  Appendix  1  on 
Education). 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  the  loss  or  the  ignoring  of 
the  original  religious  insight,  in  religious  tradition  and  in  contemporary 
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Western  culture  as  evidenced  in  medicine  and  human  sciences,  may  be  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  a  failure  to  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  mans  created  life  —  his 
ethos  or  potential ’ 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  critique  does  not  imply  the 
rejection  of  therapy  perse  in  contemporary  medicine  but  of  therapy  understood 
as  an  end  in  itself,  that  is  to  say  ‘  negative  therapy’.  The  significance  of  positive 
therapy’,  that  is  to  say  therapy  as  complementary  to  the  cultivation  of  Living, 
we  will  consider  in  the  context  of  the  overall  significance  of  our  hypothesis  in 
Chapter  24. 

Note  on  bio-ethics 

The  loss  of  the  original  insight  in  medicine  is  highlighted  in  particular  by  tech¬ 
niques  which  involve  radical  interference  and  or  adaptation  in  the  organic 
mechanism,  for  example,  fertility  treatment,  gene  therapy,  experiments  in 

Gene  therapy,  for  example,  is  described  as  part  of  a  continuum  of  thera¬ 
pies  that  introduce  new  DNA  or  modify  existing  DNA  in  patients.  It 
includes  organ  transplantation  from  one  human  to  another,  vaccination 
(which  results  in  irreversible  changes  in  blood  cells),  DNA  that  mediate 
immunity  and  the  administration  of  drugs  to  activate  dormant  genes’ 
(quoted  from  Financial  Times  19/3/98:  article  by  Henry  Miller,  Senior 
Research  Fellow,  Hoover  Institution).  Cf.  also  e.g.  pills  which  alter  brain 
function  in  order  to  control  obesity  and  additives  to  yoghurt  which 
dampen  appetite’,  announced  January  1998:  see  Financial  Times  19/3/98, 
‘Inside  Track’. 

The  problem  posed  by  these  techniques  is  that  of  the  control  and  limits  of  such 
‘interference’.  At  present,  clinical  research  in  this  field  adopts  a  pragmatic 
approach:  it  proceeds  by  trial  and  error.  Apart  from  the  ‘risk  factor’,  that  is  to 
say  the  possibility  of  irreparably  damaging  the  organic  mechanism,  there  are  no 
scientific  guidelines  as  to  the  limitation  of  such  procedures.  In  the  absence  of 
such  guidelines  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  interference  is  treated  as  one 
of  bio-ethics  and  here  difficulties  arise. 

The  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  sophistication  of  therapeutic  techniques, 
formerly  unimaginable,  call  for  decisions  for  which  our  inherited  ethical 
resources  are  inadequate.  We  have  already  discussed  the  sense  of  ‘irrelevance’ 
attaching  to  the  ethical  ‘prescriptions’  of  religion  and  moral  theology.  But  the 
dilemma  which  confronts  us  here  is  not  the  irrelevance  of  our  inherited  ethical 
resources.  It  is  that,  in  contrast  to  the  tradition  of  religion,  there  is  no  tradition 
of  so-called  bio-ethics.  Hitherto  there  was  no  call  for  such  an  ethical  code,  the 
nature  of  the  organic  mechanism  in  itself  being  assumed  to  provide  adequate 
guidelines  and  direction. 
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It  is  precisely  this  assumption,  consequent  on  the  ignoring  of  man’s  ethos  or 
potential,  which  leads  to  the  pragmatism  of  present  day  bio-ethics.  In  this  way, 
the  sophistication  of  medicine  may  be  said  to  highlight  the  loss  of  the  original 
insight. 


Part  VII 

Recovery  of  original  experience 


CHAPTER  TWENTY  THREE 


The  potential  of  organic  mechanism 

as  physical  basis’ 


A  key  factor  of  our  ethological  hypothesis,  understood  as  an  instrument  for  the 
recovery  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church,  is  that  qualitative  reality  is 
only  to  be  appreciated  in  action  pattern,  that  is,  in  association  with  quantitive 
reality,  materio-dynamic  operation.  This  we  have  referred  to  as  the  physical 
basis’  of  action  pattern. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  vision  that  the  only  approach  to  qualitative  reality  is 
through  the  physical  is  not  new.  It  has  long  been  known  intuitively  in  theology. 
It  is  the  principle  which  is  enshrined  in  the  understanding  of  the  incarnation 
as  revelation:  the  Word  was  made  flesh:  ‘No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time, 
the  only  begotten  Son  ...  he  hath  declared  him’  (John  1:  18). 

It  lies  behind  the  patristic  distinction  of  ousia  and  energeia  and  that  of 
theologia  and  oikonomia.  And  it  is  this  vision  which  lies  behind  the  patristic 
understanding  of  ‘icon’.  As  Zizioulas  puts  it,  ‘the  incarnation  makes  it  not 
merely  possible,  but  quite  unavoidable,  to  understand  truth  in  the  manner  of 
an  icon’  (Zizioulas  1985:  99).  We  may  say  that  it  is  this  vision,  arising  from 
their  experience,  which  informs  the  ‘theological’  affirmations  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  which  we  might  add  that  unless  the  physical  is  ‘seen’  as  the  basis  of 
action  pattern,  there  is  no  vision. 

When  we  speak  therefore  of  the  possibility  of  recovering  this  experience  by 
an  experimental  approach  we  are  not  implying  any  kind  of  experiment  in  qual¬ 
itative  reality  per  se.  This  is  not  an  ‘experiment  into  God’,  pace  Hardy,  as  in  The 
Biology  of  God.  Nor  is  it  a  venture  in  idealism  or  some  kind  of  direct  approach 
to  the  transcendental  as  in  ESP.  Nor  is  it  concerned  with  the  ‘application’  of 
traditional  Eastern  insights  and  practices  as  in  Zen  Buddhism. 

‘Our  younger  generation  is  not  secularistic,  it  desperately  tries  to  satisfy 
its  natural  thirst  for  the  “Other”,  for  the  Transcendent,  for  the  True  One, 
in  such  ambiguous  escapes  as  Oriental  religions,  drugs,  or  psychedelic 
devices’  (Meyendorff  1978:  176). 

Nor  does  it  bear  any  relation  to  the  ‘  elan  vital ’  of  Bergson,  or  the  Ghost 
in  the  Machine  of  Koestler  or  the  metaphysics  of  Whitehead.  Nor  does  it 
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invoke  the  Wittgensteinian  approach.  Indeed  it  may  be  termed  post- 
Wittgenstein. 

‘There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  first  and  last  sentences  of 
Wittgenstein’s  Tractatus.  He  begins,  “The  world  divides  into  facts”.  He 
ends,  “Whatever  can  be  said  can  be  said  clearly.  Whatever  can  be  shown 
cannot  be  said.  Whereof  one  cannot  speak  thereof  one  must  be  silent”. 
His  opening  sentence  excludes  the  possibility  of  synthesis.  His  closing  sen¬ 
tences  relegate  intuition  to  the  realm  of  the  utterly  apophatic.  This  is  the 
acme  of  the  Western  analytico-scientific  tradition.  A  world  of  atomic  facts 
to  which  atomic  propositions  correspond.  The  only  possible  synthesis  is 
numerico-mathematical’  (Galloway,  unpublished  letter  to  the  author). 

It  follows  therefore  that  our  experimental  approach  must  involve  a  study  of  the 
potential  of  the  materio-dynamic  organic  mechanism  to  act  as  the  physical 
basis’  of  (qualitative)  action  patterns. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  simply  affirmed  this  potential  hypothetically,  but 
unless  we  can  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  link  between  materio-dynamic 
operation  and  qualitative  reality  then  we  will  remain  in  the  kind  of  qualitative 
vacuum  of  the  approaches  we  have  just  noted,  seeking  some  kind  of  ‘direct’ 
approach  to  the  realm  of  quality. 

What  is  new  today,  however,  is  the  possibility  of  such  an  experimental 
approach  to  the  operation  of  the  organic  mechanism  as  the  basis  of  qualitative 
reality.  We  have  maintained  that  in  the  concept  of  action  pattern,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  qualitative  reality  with  a  physical  basis,  there  is  no  negation  of 
materio-dynamic  principles,  no  inherent  contradiction  is  involved.  The 
materio-dynamic  element  continues  to  operate  according  to  its  own  principles, 
but  at  the  same  time  acts  as  the  physical  basis  of  quality.  Such  an  exploration  of 
the  physical  was  to  say  the  least  unlikely  before  science  had  exhaustively 
explored  the  materio-dynamic  world  in  its  own  terms.  Only  then,  we  suggest, 
would  science  be  in  a  position  to  recognise  the  limitations  of  its  traditional 
approach.  We  believe  such  a  point  has  been  reached. 

We  find  an  analogous  situation  today  in  the  field  of  physical  science  itself, 
in  quantum  theory,  which  we  explore  in  some  detail  in  our  final  chapter.  There 
we  will  see  that  new  questions  are  being  raised  today  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
answers  of  classical  Newtonian  physics.  The  ‘new  physics’  is  a  search  for  a 
‘wider  view’,  a  more  adequate  view  of  matter,  a  new  perspective  of  space-time 
which  may  take  account  of  such  problems.  But  the  approaches  of  Einstein, 
Niels  Bohr  and  Heisenberg  etc.  do  not  negate  the  validity  of  Newtonian 
physics.  There  is  no  inherent  contradiction,  Newtonian  physics  being  under¬ 
stood  as  a  ‘special  case’. 

Likewise,  if  we  turn  to  the  so-called  life  sciences  -  biology,  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology  and  psychology  -  that  is  to  say,  the  materio-dynamically  based  sciences, 
we  find  a  parallel  situation.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  arguable  that  we  are  faced 
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by  problems  to  which  they  cannot  yield  solutions.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
abrogating  these  sciences  but,  as  Towers  argued  in  his  Concerning  Teilhard \  of 
searching  for  some  new  understanding,  by  which  they  may  be  complemented. 

The  essential  structure  of  the  organic  mechanism  is  describable  in  anatom¬ 
ical  and  physiological,  that  is  materio-dynamic  terms.  But  since  we  are 
associating  the  operation  of  this  structure  with  qualitative  patterns  of  action,  a 
fundamental  question  raised  by  our  hypothesis  is  whether  there  are  properties 
of  the  organic  mechanism  which  point  to  an  inherent  capacity  of  its  structures 
which  admits  of  such  association.  We  will  first  examine  certain  properties  that 
pertain  to  mechanism  per  se. 

Automatic  and  autonomic  principles  in  the  operation  of  mechanism 

(The  following  section  is  largely  abstracted  from  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980: 
ch.  12.) 

1  Inter  se  relationship  in  mechanics.  It  is  characteristic  of  any  machine  that  it 
has  certain  parts  so  related  to  each  other  that  when  any  part  moves  or  turns, 
the  other  part  must  also  move  or  turn:  hence  whatever  one  part  does  the 
other  does  automatically,  either  reciprocally  or  in  sequence.  This  type  of 
relationship  of  parts  we  may  call  that  of  automatics. 

Automatics  involves  a  sequence  of  reactions  throughout  the  mechanism 
at  points  of  contact,  or  within  the  fields  of  force  of  the  parts.  These  reac¬ 
tions  in  automatics  hang  upon  an  inter  se  relationship,  that  is  between  the 
parts,  part  to  part.  In  all  mechanisms  there  is  this  inter  se  relationship  of 
parts  and  hence  automatic  performance. 

Science  began  with  the  study  of  cause  and  effect,  the  sequences  and 
consequences  of  automatics.  Thus  in  its  earlier  history  we  find  an  exclusive 
focus  on  the  automatic  aspect  of  the  cosmic  field  of  force  which  provided 
the  basis  for  determinism,  pre-determinism  and  causality.  Later,  from  the 
practical  application  of  the  automatics  of  mechanism,  came  the  great  mech¬ 
anistic  achievement  of  the  automatics  of  our  modern  power  units  as  an 
expression  of  energy.  These  power  units  are  typical  automatic  entities,  such 
as  locomotive  engines.  They  are  capable  of  moving  fast  or  slow,  clockwise  or 
anti-clockwise  -  movement  clearly  definable  on  the  materio-dynamic  coor¬ 
dinates. 

2  Per  se  relationship  in  mechanics.  There  are  serious  limitations  to  the  sole  use 
of  the  principle  of  automatics  in  the  operation  of  mechanism.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  steam  engine  the  practical  engineer,  mounting  the  engine  on 
wheels  and  putting  it  on  the  lines,  found  that  it  could  only  go  backwards 
and  forwards  in  straight  lines.  Before  it  could  travel  at  speed  in  any  required 
direction,  a  further  mechanical  principle  had  to  be  brought  into  play.  The 
characteristic  of  the  bogie  is  that  it  has  freedom  to  move  independently  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  chassis  or  body  of  the  vehicle. 
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It  is  this  freedom  of  the  bogie  in  relation  to  the  fixed  automatic  engine 
which  enables  the  vehicle  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  curvature  of  the 
rails,  thus  giving  to  the  machine-as-a-whole  the  possibility  of  alignment 
with  curvature.  That  is  to  say,  the  addition  of  free-moving  elements  to  the 
fixed  automatic  elements  of  the  engine  considerably  extends  the  scope  of  the 
operation  of  the  mechanism-as-a-whole.  The  bogie,  however,  is  not 
completely  detached  from  the  vehicle:  though  free  it  is  not  loose.  Indeed  its 
significance  lies  in  its  mode  of  attachment  to  the  power  element,  the  body 
bearing  the  automatic  engine.  Here,  in  this  mode  of  attachment,  we  are 
presented  with  a  per  se  relationship  of  parts  to  their  whole. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  significance  of  this  distinction  between  inter  se  and  per 
se  relationship  of  parts  in  a  machine  only  rises  into  prominence  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  machine  in  its  context ,  or  environment.  It  is  the  context  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  bogie.  Isolation  of  the  machine  from  its  context  would  render 
any  such  distinction  between  the  relationship  of  the  parts  of  little  consequence. 

The  per  se  relationship  is  further  exemplified  in  the  motor  car  where  no  rails 
or  lines  are  necessary.  In  a  motor  car,  the  automatic  engine  is  mounted  on  a 
chassis,  the  wheels  of  which  are  in  some  respects  free  to  move  independently  - 
in  this  sense,  free  wheels  (not  loose  wheels).  It  is  this  freedom  of  the  wheels  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  chassis  which  enables  the  car  to  move  in  any  direction,  and  indeed 
until  this  condition  is  fulfilled  the  energy  from  the  engine  can  render  no  road 
service.  The  relationship  of  the  free  wheels  to  the  chassis  brings  the  car  into 
operational  relation  with  its  environment  or  context,  with  which  the  car-as-a- 
whole  can  now  co-operate.  Or,  we  may  say,  the  freedom  of  the  whole  within  the 
context  of  its  operation  is  implemented  through  the  per  se  freedom  of  its  parts 
in  relation  to  that  whole.  This  principle,  deriving  from  a  per  se  relationship  of 
parts  to  whole,  we  refer  to  as  that  of  autonomy. 

So,  in  mechanism,  there  are  two  types  of  operation:  1)  automatic  operation 
-  depending  upon  an  inter  se  relation  of  parts  to  each  other;  2)  autonomic 
operation  -  depending  upon  a  per  se  relation  of  free  parts  to  their  whole. 

From  the  combination  of  automatic  and  autonomic  relationships,  three 
important  factors  arise. 

The  first  is  that,  through  the  autonomy  of  its  free  parts  linked  to  the  whole, 
the  vehicle  or  machine  has  been  freed  from  the  enslavement  of  automatics. 

The  second  is  that  the  intrinsic  power  element,  the  engine,  has  been  brought 
into  a  co-operative  relation  with  the  environment. 

But  there  is  a  third  factor,  the  operational  factor,  which  we  refer  to  as  direc¬ 
tivity.  When  parts  bearing  each  type  of  relationship  are  linked,  their  operation 
gives  to  the  machine-as-a-whole  the  property  of  directivity.  Directivity  is  a 
property  of  mechanism  referable  to  the  field  of  operation  or  context  of  the 
machine. 

The  principle  of  autonomies  is  of  course  not  new  in  science.  In  physiology, 
in  particular,  it  is  well  known  in  reference  to  the  organic  mechanism.  But  it  has 
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perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  explored  in  that  science  on  account  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  emphasis  on  studying  the  body  out  of  relation  to  its  total  context,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  may  experiment  with  an  engine  on  a  fixed  test  bench.  Michael 
Polanyi  has  of  course  drawn  attention  in  his  ‘boundary  principle’  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  development  and  complexity  of  mechanism,  new  principles  come 
into  play  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  understanding  of  complex 
mechanical  units.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  spelled  out  this  principle  of 
directivity  (see  Chapter  2). 

Here  then,  we  have  a  property  of  mechanism  which,  while  purely  mechan¬ 
ical,  has  a  significance  over  and  above  that  of  sequence  and  consequence  of 
mechanical  operation  and  which  applies  to  the  use  of  mechanism  in  relation  to 
its  environment.  We  suggest  that  this  property  applies  in  particular  to  the 
organic  mechanism,  whose  structure  includes  both  inter  se  and  per  se  relations 
between  its  parts,  thus  conferring  on  the  body-as-a-whole  the  possibility  of 
directivity  in  relation  to  its  environment. 

In  Living,  we  are  eclectively  pulled  to  apposite  specific  diversities  in  our 
environment.  In  our  acceptance  of  eclectivity  these  specificities  are  materialised 
in  the  action  pattern  of  our  body  as  a  whole.  Or  we  may  say,  our  acceptance  of 
eclectivity  is  acceptance  of  direction. 

Thus  we  may  say,  the  structure  of  the  organic  mechanism  is  one  which 
admits  of  the  association  of  its  operation  with  qualitative  patterns  of  action. 

We  will  now  examine  one  property  in  particular  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
structure  of  the  parts  of  the  organic  mechanism. 

The  bi-axial  structure  of  the  organic  mechanism 

(The  following  section  is  largely  abstracted  from  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980: 
ch.  9.) 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  organic  mechanism  the  significance  of  which  is 
to  be  appreciated  in  its  relation  to  the  environment.  This  is  its  bi-axial  struc¬ 
ture.  The  organic  mechanism  is  built  up  of  pairs  of  organs  -  hands,  feet,  ears, 
noses,  tongues,  kidneys,  testicles,  brain  (and  perhaps  the  ‘double  helix?). 

‘It  is  a  commonplace  fact  that  in  the  body  of  each  individual  all  the 
features  or  organs,  whether  internal  or  external,  occur  in  pairs  —  eyes,  ears, 
kidneys,  hands,  lungs  etc.  And  while  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  other 
organs  such  as  tongue,  heart,  liver,  thyroid,  brain  as  single  organs,  they 
too  in  fact  are  paired.  Embryologically,  they  arise  as  paired  structures; 
moreover  their  circulatory  and  nerve  supplies  are  paired,  and  remain  so 
throughout  life.  At  once  their  dual  nature  becomes  obvious  when  one  or 
other  of  the  pair  is  paralysed’  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  esp.  p. 
96).  Cf.  also  the  bipolarity  of  the  sexes,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  2. 
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Again,  the  principle  of  bi-polarity  is  not  new  in  physiology  but  its  significance 
may  not  perhaps  have  been  fully  explored.  The  mechanics  of  optics,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  affords  a  good  illustration. 

As  we  have  seen,  sight  refers  to  the  physical  capacity  to  register  light  waves. 
In  this,  each  eye  is  operationally  identical  to  the  other.  They  are  interchange¬ 
able  as  eyes  in  an  eye  bank.  Physiologically  there  are  two  eyes,  but  in  Living 
each  looking  separately  sees  a  field  more  limited  then  that  covered  by  the  two 
as  a  pair.  But  binocular  vision  does  not  merely  reproduce  an  enlarged  view,  the 
combined  field  of  view  of  each  eye;  the  two  acting  as  a  pair  or  unity  create  a 
novel  image,  the  stereograph,  which  no  one-eyed  view  can  achieve.  Thus,  what 
is  visioned  is  a  unity,  a  qualitative  reality  (see  Chapters  2  and  3). 

The  eyes  continue  to  operate  automatically  according  to  the  laws  of  materio- 
dynamic  operation  but  as  a  unity  they  are  acting  not  automatically  as  part  to 
part,  but  autonomically,  in  an  per  se  relationship.  As  a  unity,  left  and  right  eye 
act  as  specifically  diverse  parts.  Thus  it  appears  that  through  its  paired  parts  the 
organic  mechanism  is  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  as  a  physical  basis,  that 
is  as  an  expression  of  specificity.  Or  we  may  say  that  the  bi-axial  structure  of 
the  organic  mechanism  requires  the  complement  of  a  qualitative  factor  in  order 
to  invest  it  with  meaning.  Again,  we  may  conclude,  the  structure  of  the  organic 
mechanism  is  one  which  admits  of  the  association  of  its  operation  with  quali¬ 
tative  patterns  of  action. 

For  the  principle  of ‘duality  operating  in  unity’,  see  Chapter  4. 

The  means  of  direction 

A  second  fundamental  question  raised  by  the  concept  of  the  body  acting  as 
physical  basis  is  that  of  the  means  by  which  it  receives  direction. 

It  is  the  question  of  the  link  between  the  two  spheres  of  man’s  experience.  It 
may  be  the  final  question  facing  the  tradition  of  physical  science?  (see  Chapter 
24). 

How  the  organic  mechanism  deals  with  the  impacts  of  the  external  physical 
environment  is  well-established  fact.  The  impacts  of  the  materio-dynamic 
world  are  registered  by  external  sense  receptor  organs,  thence  transmuted  auto¬ 
matically  by  an  elaborate  and  well-defined  sensory  motor  system  and  expe¬ 
rienced  as  sensations.  This  constitutes  an  external  threshold  of  exchange  between 
the  Living  entity  and  its  environment  —  from  without  in  (for  example,  the  reflex 
action  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  in  reaction  to  the  impact  of  light  waves). 

But  the  sensations/impacts  of  the  physical  world  in  themselves  have  no 
significance  in  Living,  unless  they  can  be  recognised  as  action  patterns,  that  is 
to  say  associated  with  specific  diversities.  In  order  to  be  meaningful  in  Living, 
things,  situations  and  events  have  to  be  ‘chosen’. 

Though  there  already  exists  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  paths  and 
processes  (physical  and  chemical)  by  which  the  body  carries  on  the  sequence  of 
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materio-dynamic  events  associated  with  the  sensory  impacts  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  it  still  remains  to  be  known  how  those  sensory  events  are  converted  into 
sense  perceptions  in  the  Living  entity  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  208). 

The  question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  some  organised  structure 
in  the  organic  mechanism,  through  which  a  qualitative  complement  may  be 
dealt  with,  a  materio-dynamic  counterpart  to  the  sensory  motor  system?  With¬ 
out  such  a  factor,  our  original  hypothesis  would  be  incomplete. 

We  may  pose  the  question  in  terms  of ‘specific  choice’.  How  is  the  specificity 
associated  with  specific  choice  registered  or  materialised  in  action  pattern? 
How  is  the  imprint  of  qualitative  reality  impressed  on  the  bio-physical  and 
bio-chemical  constitution  of  the  organic  mechanism,  so  that  it  operates  as  an 
assembly  of  parts  but  at  the  same  time  acts  as  the  physical  basis  of  specificity? 
Is  there  some  site,  some  membrane,  or  system  where  this  translation  is  brought 
about?  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  209). 

We  now  consider  an  ethological  response  to  this  question.  Unlike  our  orig¬ 
inal  hypothesis  this  takes  the  form  of  an  untested  hypothesis  which  awaits 
appropriate  experimental  procedures.  In  this  hypothesis  a  particular  structure 
of  the  organic  mechanism  is  identified  as  constituting  an  internal  threshold  of 
exchange ,  relating  to  the  qualitative  element  in  experience:  a  counterpart  to  the 
external  threshold  of  exchange  in  which  sensory  impacts  are  dealt  with  by  sense 
receptor  organs. 

The  organic  structure  referred  to  is  the  complex  of  organs  which  includes 
the  thyroid,  thymus  and  pituitary  glands  and  the  circulatory  system  which  they 
subtend.  These  organs  are  known  physiologically  to  relate  to  the  emotions  but 
have  as  yet  no  physical  significance  attributed  to  them.  What  is  hypothesised  is 
that  their  function  may  be  ‘purely  qualitative’,  constituting  a  ‘ locus  of  specificity 
in  mechanism. 

The  embryology,  the  aetiology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  these  organs  and 
our  interpretation  of  their  function  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  Here  we 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  outline. 

These  internal  organs  in  the  developed  individual  derive  from  an  original 
primitive  organ  in  the  embryo.  This  is  understood  as  bearing  the  ‘imprint’  of 
the  specificity  of  the  embryo.  As  such  it  represents  a  part  of  the  organic  mech¬ 
anism  sensitive  to  that  imprint  and  may  thus  be  thought  of  as  an  original 
template  of  the  specificity  of  the  ‘self’,  that  is  the  Living  entity. 

In  their  development,  these  derivatives  come  to  bear  ‘special  features’  as 
internal  organs  -  the  thyroid,  thymus  and  pituitary  glands  -  and  are  identified 
as  ‘qualitative  receptors’,  registering  the  specificity  of  the  choices  of  the  Living 
entity  and  distributing  it  through  their  circulatory  system  to  the  organic  mech¬ 
anism.  Viewed  thus,  this  organic  structure  is  interpreted  as  an  internal  threshold 
of  exchange  through  which  the  organic  mechanism  receives  direction  so  as  to  act 
as  the  physical  basis  of  action  pattern  of  the  Living  entity:  that  is  from  within 
out  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  212-13,  286). 

What  is  hypothesised  is  that  this  ‘internal  directive  system’  may  be  thought 
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of  as  the  point  of  meeting,  the  link,  between  the  two  spheres  of  man’s  experi¬ 
ence,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  and  as  such  constitutes  the  means  by  which 
the  organic  mechanism  receives  direction  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980: 
256-7,  225). 

As  we  have  seen,  in  specific  choice  new  specificity  is  materialised  in  the 
action  pattern  of  the  organic  mechanism.  In  this  way,  as  we  have  put  it,  the 
Living  entity  grows’  as  it  were  in  specificity,  its  specificity  becomes  more 
explicit  -  the  loves,  likes,  tastes,  which  constitute  its  specific  identity  become 
more  and  more  discriminate.  Or,  as  we  might  now  put  it,  it  is  through  the 
internal  directive  system  that  each  new  qualitative  increment  is  synthesised  in 
our  specific  content,  thus  leading  to  finer  discrimination  and  the  possibility  of 
further  creative  choice  in  the  future. 

This  system  is  further  defined  as  associated  with  ‘  aesthesia ,  as  the  sensory 
motor  system  is  associated  with  ‘sensation’  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980: 
280,  290).  As  we  have  seen,  the  acceptance  of  direction  in  response  to  eclec- 
tivity  may  be  registered  by  a  stirring  of  the  feelings,  as  for  example  in  the 
experience  of ‘falling  in  love’.  Sometimes  we  are  moved  with  intense  emotion, 
(to  the  ‘depths  of  our  being’).  We  ‘fall  head  over  heels’  in  love:  we  ‘feel  deeply’ 
about  some  event:  we  are  ‘forcibly  struck’  by  a  new  idea  or  ‘overcome  by  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape  or  an  artistic  creation:  a  touch  of  velvet  may  ‘send  a 
shudder’  through  the  whole  of  us.  We  speak  about  ‘being  thrilled  to  bits’,  or 
‘terrified  to  death’.  On  the  other  hand,  something  may  momentarily  ‘take  our 
fancy  but  we  scarcely  give  it  a  ‘second  thought’. 

What  is  important  to  note  however,  is  that  apart  from  such  feelings,  our 
registration  of  the  acceptance  of  eclectivity  is  preponderantly  beyond  conscious 
appreciation.  What  we  commonly  recognise  as  ‘feelings’  is  that  part  of  a  larger 
unconscious  experience  which  is  consciously  appreciated.  There  is  no  word  for 
this  wider  experience.  In  order  to  cover  both  these  aspects,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  the  hypothesis  uses  the  term  aesthesia.  The  ‘feelings’  are  thus 
defined  as  ‘that  part  -  very  limited  -  of  the  aesthetic  content  of  the  individual 
which  is  consciously  appreciated’  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  290),  and  the 
internal  system  of  exchange  we  have  described  is  named  ‘the  aesthetico- 
directive  system’. 

This  shift  in  wording  may  appear  of  little  moment,  merely  semantic.  It 
implies,  however,  an  important  distinction  that  must  be  made  between  the 
feelings  and  aesthesia.  While  ‘feelings’  obviously  refer  to  something  we  are 
conscious  of,  we  are  associating  aesthesia  —  whether  consciously  appreciable  or 
not  -  with  that  which  comes  from  within  the  Living  entity  as  an  essential 
component  in  Living.  This  shift  in  wording  thus  implies  an  immeasurable 
extension  of  the  range  of  aesthesia  beyond  the  relatively  few  feelings  of  which 
we  are  aware  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  205). 

In  the  case  of  sensation,  where  available  knowledge  is  very  considerable, 

the  stage  has  long  passed  when  credence  was  given  only  to  the  effect  of 
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sensation  of  which  the  individual  is  conscious;  sensation  is  well  recog¬ 
nised  as  operative  over  a  vast  field  of  which  we  remain  wholly  unaware. 
This  can  readily  be  appreciated  in  the  various  degrees  of  anaesthesia, 
where  not  only  is  feeling  eliminated,  but  where  without  interfering  with 
all  sensation,  it  may  be  necessary  for  surgical  convenience  progressively  to 
eliminate  degrees  of  sensation  of  which  the  subject  is  not  conscious. 

Just  as  sensation  is  not  cancelled  out  where  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
its  passage,  so  likewise  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discount  aesthesia  where 
no  feeling  rises  to  the  surface  of  our  personal  appreciation. 

Much  modern  psychology,  depth  psychology,  rests  on  this  premise. 
The  sense  reception  we  are  aware  of  and  the  feelings  we  are  conscious  of, 
form  no  more  than  a  thin  surface-layer  supernatant  upon  the  abounding 
flow  of  sensation  on  the  one  hand  and  aesthesia  on  the  other  (see 
Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  205—6). 

Cf.  Galen’s  ‘humours’,  which  may  be  described  as  an  intuitive 
approach  to  the  aesthetic  directive  system  as  the  ‘physical  basis’  of  the 
‘feelings’. 

The  ‘seeing  into’  things,  situations  and  events  which  we  commonly 
refer  to  as  the  intuitive,  was  based  on  a  feeling  of ‘what  is’,  ‘what  should 
be’,  ‘what  could  be’  and  ‘what  would  be  —  what  is  to  come’.1 

In  our  ‘Introduction  to  the  study  of  human  ethology’,  in  Chapter  2,  we 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  difficulties  facing  us  in  the  study  of  Living  lies  in 
the  anomaly  that  though  we  affirm  the  behaviour  explored  by  human  ethology 
as  ‘the  essentially  human’,  yet  it  is  rarely  met  with  or  at  best  glimpsed  only 
sporadically.  Hence  as  we  noted,  it  is  often  viewed  as  ‘elitist’.  Moreover,  in  our 
study  we  have  come  to  affirm  that  the  norm  in  contemporary  Western  society 
is  what  we  called  ‘compensative’  existence,  in  which  direction  associated  with 
openness  and  response  to  eclectivity  is  ignored  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse 
1980:  281  and  Chapter  2  of  this  book). 

In  terms  of  our  present  discussion,  this  implies  that  however  developed  the 
physiognomic  constitution  of  modern  man  may  be,  his  aesthetico-directive 
system  scarcely  functions.  And  this  clearly  constitutes  a  major  problem  for  the 
experimental  study  of  Living  and  its  recovery. 

The  ‘feelings’  are  in  discard:  if  not  ignored  they  are  at  least  mistrusted  as 
guides  to  action,  being  denigrated  as  ‘purely  subjective’. 

We  now  turn  to  certain  elements  in  the  tradition  of  patristic  theology  to  which 
we  suggest  the  ethological  hypothesis  of  the  aesthetico-directive  system  corre¬ 
sponds.  The  material  for  this  section,  mostly  in  the  form  of  direct  quotation,  is 
drawn  from  Romanides’  discussion  of  spirituality  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  Chapter  17  (Romanides  1981:  42-57). 

The  human  constitution  consists  of  two  known  memory  systems  built  into 
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living  beings.  The  first  determines  the  function  and  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  relation  to  itself:  the  second  determines  the  function  of  the  individual 
in  relation  to  its  environment.  Romanides  names  these  systems  cell  memory 
and  Train  cell  memory.  The  accuracy  of  these  terms  need  not  concern  us  here; 
what  we  note  is  that  the  brain  cell  memory  refers  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellect 
and  reason,  what  we  would  call  the  ‘brain  . 

In  addition,  patristic  tradition  is  aware  of  a  third  memory  system;  ‘memory 
of  God’  the  memory  function  in  the  heart.  This  refers  to  the  operation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  heart,  which  he  designates  as  noera  euche ,  or  ‘noetic 
faculty’  (noetic  prayer). 

‘The  heart,  and  not  the  brain,  is  the  area  in  which  theology  is  formed. 
Theology  includes  the  intellect  (brain)  but  it  is  in  the  heart  that  the  intellect 
and  all  of  man  observes  and  experiences  the  rule  of  God’.  Thus  the  noetic 
faculty  in  the  heart  is  the  primary  organ  for  ‘communion  with  God’ 
(Romanides  1981:  47). 

According  to  patristic  theology,  man  has  his  heart  or  noetic  faculty  by  nature. 
But  according  to  Romanides,  this  system  is  now  normally  non-functioning  or 
sub-functioning.  It  is  common  to  all  men  but  it  does  not  normally  function 
properly.  It  is  not  normally  clean;  it  has  to  be  preserved  in  working  order. 

That  all  men  have  this  noetic  faculty  in  the  heart  also  means  that  all  are  in 
direct  relation  to  God  at  various  levels,  depending  on  how  much  the  individual 
personality  resists  enslavement  to  his  physical  and  social  surroundings  and 
allows  himself  to  be  directed  by  God.  Human  reaction  to  this  direct  relation  or 
communion  with  God  can  range  from  the  hardening  of  the  heart  (the  refusal 
of  direction)  to  the  experience  of  glorification  attained  to  by  the  prophets, 
apostles  and  saints.  This  means  that  all  men  are  equal  in  possession  of  the 
noetic  faculty,  but  not  in  the  quality  or  degree  of  its  function. 

1  We  suggest  that  our  hypothesis  of  an  aesthetico-directive  system  in  the 
organic  mechanism  corresponds  to  the  intuitive  insight  of  the  heart  as  the 
site  of  the  noetic  function,  as  the  organ  of  communion,  or  of  receiving 
direction. 

2  The  malfunction  of  the  noetic  faculty  leads  to  separation  from  communion 
with  God.  Thus,  in  keeping  with  the  religious  understanding  of  sin  as  ‘sepa¬ 
ration’,  ‘the  fall  of  man,  the  state  of  sin,  refers  to  the  failure  of  the  noetic 
faculty  to  function  properly  or  to  function  at  all  .  .  .  each  individual  expe¬ 
riences  the  fall  of  his  own  noetic  faculty’  (Romanides  1981:  47).  We  suggest 
that  our  understanding  of  the  malfunction  of  the  aesthetico-directive 
system  in  compensative  existence  corresponds  to  the  malfunction  of  the 
noetic  faculty. 

Cf.  also:  ‘When  the  noetic  faculty  is  not  functioning  properly  man  is 
enslaved  to  fear  and  anxiety  and  his  relations  to  others  are  essentially 
utilitarian.  .  .  .  Thus,  the  root  cause  of  all  abnormal  relations  between 
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God  and  man  and  among  men  is  that  fallen  man,  i.e.  man  with  a 
malfunctioning  noetic  faculty,  uses  God,  his  fellow  man,  and  nature 
for  his  own  understanding  of  security  and  happiness.  Man  outside  of 
glorification  imagines  the  existence  of  god  or  gods  which  are  psycho¬ 
logical  projections  of  his  need  for  security  and  happiness’  (Romanides 
1981:  47).  Cf.  Maximus’  dramatic  description  of  the  disordered  body 
as  the  result  of ‘sin’  (see  Chapter  20). 

3  The  understanding  of  sin  in  terms  of  the  malfunction  of  the  noetic  faculty, 
that  is  as  the  disorder  of  the  organic  mechanism,  is  given  emphasis  by  the 
understanding  of  sin  as  ‘sickness’. 

According  to  Romanides,  ‘there  is  no  metaphysical  criterion  for  distin¬ 
guishing  between  good  and  bad  people.  It  is  much  more  correct  to 
distinguish  between  ill  and  more  healthy  persons.  The  sick  ones  are  those 
whose  noetic  faculty  is  either  not  functioning,  or  functioning  poorly,  and 
the  healthier  ones  are  those  whose  noetic  faculty  is  being  cleansed  and  illu¬ 
mined’  (Romanides  1981:  50). 

The  function  of  the  church  is  the  diagnosis  of  spiritual  ills  and  their  cure. 
‘Man  has  a  malfunctioning  or  non  functioning  noetic  faculty  in  the  heart, 
and  it  is  the  task  especially  of  the  clergy  to  apply  the  cure.  .  .  .  The  cure 
is  that  of  unceasing  memory  of  God,  otherwise  called  unceasing  prayer  or 
illumination’  (Romanides  1981:  48).  The  cure  of  unceasing  prayer  is  the 
reactivation  and  the  cultivation  of  the  noetic  faculty,  that  is  the  recovery  of 
its  true  function  through  ‘purification  and  illumination’:  what  Romanides 
calls  ‘the  normalisation  of  all  other  relations’  (ibid.:  47-8). 

When  he  comments  that  ‘the  role  of  Christianity  was  originally  more 
like  that  of  the  medical  profession,  especially  that  of  today’s  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  psychiatrists’,  clearly  it  is  the  role  model  of  their  practice  as 
commonly  perceived  and  not  the  actual  content  of  their  therapy  which 
Romanides  has  in  mind  (Romanides  1981:  48),  for  it  is  arguable  that 
much  of  psychology  today  should  be  understood  as  ‘psychopathology’. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  idea  of ‘prayer  without  ceasing’,  in  Chapter  17. 
In  that  discussion  we  suggested  that  the  ethological  mode  of  continuous  atten¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say  openness  to  eclectivity,  corresponds  to  the  theological 
understanding  of  ‘unceasing  prayer’  as  openness  to  the  Spirit.  In  that  sense,  we 
suggest  that  the  re-activation  of  the  aesthetico-directive  system  through  the 
‘cultivation  of  response  to  eclectivity’  corresponds  to  Romanides’  under¬ 
standing  of  unceasing  prayer  as  a  ‘cure’,  viz.  the  recovery  of  the  faculty  of  the 
soul  through  purification  and  illumination  (Romanides  1981:  50). 

In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  certain  properties  of  the  organic  mecha¬ 
nism  which  point  to  an  inherent  capacity  of  its  structures  which  admits  of  its 
association  with  qualitative  reality,  that  is  its  potential  to  act  as  a  physical  basis. 
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First,  we  examined  certain  properties  which  pertain  to  mechanism  per  se:  viz. 
the  automatic  and  autonomic  principles  in  the  operation  of  mechanism’,  pp. 
203-5.  Second:  we  examined  ‘the  bi-axial  structure  of  the  organic  mechanism’, 
pp.  205-6.  Third:  we  have  hypothesised  a  particular  structure  in  the  organic 
mechanism  as  an  ‘aesthetico-directive’  system,  the  means  by  which  it  receives 
qualitative  direction  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  256-7,  225).  This  we 
recognised  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  any  experimental  hypothesis  for  the  study  of 
Living  without  which  our  original  hypothesis  would  be  incomplete.  But  this 
awaits  appropriate  experiment. 

At  the  same  time,  in  suggesting  that  this  corresponds  to  the  intuitive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  noetic  faculty  in  religious  tradition,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
such  correspondence  does  not  lie  in  the  identity  of  a  particular  organ,  as  for 
example,  the  ‘heart’. 

Cf.  also  ‘sacrum’:  L  os  sacrum,  Gk  hieron  osteon :  sacred  bone  in  which  the 

soul  was  thought  to  reside  ( Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary). 

Let  us  recall  our  discussion  of  the  ‘Method  of  correspondence’  in  Chapter  6, 
pp.  71.  There  we  suggested  that  what  is  affirmed  in  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is 
an  intuitive  awareness  that  created  being  is  directed  by  uncreated  being.  How 
this  comes  about  is  elaborated  in  terms  drawn  from  a  pre-scientific,  pre- 
conceptual  view  of  the  created  world. 

In  contrast,  the  experience  on  which  our  cosmic  theory  is  based  arises  as  a 
result  of  experimental  testing  of  certain  insights.  These  insights  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  hypothesis  of  the  original  experiment  are  related  to  the  ‘direction’ 
of  quantitative  reality  by  qualitative  factors  in  Living.  In  addition,  however, 
the  experimental  hypothesis  offers  insights  into  the  conditions  in  which  such 
direction  comes  about  in  terms  which  are  consonant  with  the  contemporary 
understanding  of  physical  science.  In  sum,  we  suggested  that  the  study  of 
Living  may  open  up  a  physical/factual  basis  for  these  primitive,  intuitive 
actions. 

In  these  terms  we  may  say  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  aesthetico-directive  system 
corresponds  to  the  ‘  noetic  faculty  as  an  intuitive  affirmation  in  religious  tradi¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  physical  link  between  created  and  uncreated. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  sufficient  correspondence  between  the 
terms  of  the  hypothesis  and  the  understanding  of  the  noetic  faculty  to  suggest 
that  the  aesthetico-directive  system  may  prove  to  be  the  ‘factual/physical  basis’ 
of  the  latter,  ‘consonant  with  contemporary  scientific  understanding’  (see 
Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  Appendix  14). 


CHAPTER  TWENTY  FOUR 


The  significance  of  the  hypothesis 
as  an  instrument  of  recovery  of 
original  experience 


If  our  correspondence  exercise  is  valid  and  the  experience  of  Living  to  which  our 
hypothesis  gave  rise  represents  a  recovery  of  the  experience  which  gave  rise  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  what  then  is  the  significance  of  our  hypoth¬ 
esis  as  an  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church? 
In  this  chapter  we  consider  this  question. 

First ,  we  point  out  that  our  understanding  of  the  experience  of  Living  repre¬ 
sents  a  synthesis  of  two  traditions  of  understanding,  the  intuitive,  which,  for 
example,  finds  expression  in  the  creeds,  and  the  conceptual,  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  theories  of  physical  science. 

Second ’  we  suggest  that  in  this  synthesis  each  tradition  finds  further  fulfil¬ 
ment  in  mutual  relation  to  the  other  —  the  intuitive  in  relation  to  the  conceptual 
and  vice  versa  —  without  compromise  or  the  negation  of  either. 

Third \  we  suggest  that  the  further  fulfilment  of  each  tradition  represents  a 
recovery,  development  and  further  fulfilment,  of  the  experience  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church. 

The  intuitive  tradition 

In  our  chapter  on  the  Method  of  Correspondence  (Chapter  6)  we  suggest  that 
the  theory  of  cosmos  as  a  parenthood  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  may 
each  be  represented  as  relating  to  a  cosmic  process  -  that  is  to  say,  the  nurture 
of  man  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  human  potential  through  participation  in  an 
ultimate  reality,  the  We-Holy  or  Holy,  in  an  intuitive  response  to  a  qualita¬ 
tive/spiritual  directive. 

In  Living  the  hypothesis  offers  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  means  of 
nurturing  man’s  capacity  for  intuitive  response  and  thus  opens  up  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  renewal  and  development  of  its  realisation  in  man’s  experience. 

From  this  perspective,  the  hypothesis  may  be  represented  as  a  means  of 
recovery  of  man’s  active  participation  in  the  cosmic  process  upon  which  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  ethos  or  human  potential  depends:  a  participation  originally  intui¬ 
tively  visioned  in  the  experience  of  the  early  church,  but  which  came  to  be  lost. 
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In  this  way  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  recovery  and  further  fulfilment  of  that  experience. 

Cf.  the  following  quotations:  ‘I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now  .  .  .  but  when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth  .  .  .  and  will  make  known  to  you  the  things 
that  are  coming’  (John  16:  12-13). 

‘I  have  come  that  men  may  have  life  and  may  have  it  in  all  its  fullness’ 
(John  10:  10)  and  no  one  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  without  being 
born  of  water  and  spirit  .  .  .  flesh  can  give  birth  only  to  flesh;  it  is  spirit 
that  gives  birth  to  spirit’  (John  3:  5ff.) 

The  acquisition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  ‘goal  of  Christian  life’  (St 
Seraphim  of  Sarov  quoted  in  Schmemann  I960:  93). 

‘Where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church,  and  every  kind  of  grace;  but  the  Spirit  is 
Truth’  (Irenaeus  quoted  by  Meyendorff  1978:  186). 

‘The  main  function  of  [patristic]  theology  today  is  perhaps  to  restate 
the  fundamental  biblical  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ...  as  the  sustainer 
of  the  Church’s  Tradition  and  continuity.  ...  As  Metropolitan  Ignatius 
Hazim  said  at  Uppsala:  “Without  the  Spirit,  God  is  far  away;  Christ 
belongs  to  the  past,  and  the  Gospel  is  dead  letter  .  .  .  authority  is  domi¬ 
nation.  neither  patristic  theology,  nor  the  ecclesiology  of  the  early 

centuries,  nor  the  very  notion  of  salvation  is  understandable  without  a 
fundamentally  pneumatological  context’  (Meyendorff  1978:  172-3;  my 
italics). 


The  conceptual  tradition 

Our  model  here  is  the  tradition  of  physical  science  which  refers  to  a  conceptual 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  materio-dynamic  world.  In  our 
discussion  of  ‘the  understanding  of  matter’  in  Chapter  13,  we  argued  that, 
from  an  ethological  perspective,  the  materio-dynamic  reality  of  the  physical 
world,  viewed  in  itself  that  is  apart  from  action  pattern,  has  no  meaning  for 
Living.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  affirmed  throughout  our  study  that  qualita¬ 
tive  reality  is  only  to  be  recognised  in  association  with  quantitative  reality,  its 
‘physical  basis’  -  as  in  action  pattern. 

In  our  hypothesis,  materio-dynamic  reality  is  understood  as  constituting  the 
means  of  expression  of  action  pattern;  it  fulfils  a  revelatory  function  in  relation 
to  qualitative  reality.  Thus  in  the  insight  of  ‘physical  basis’,  the  hypothesis 
introduces  a  new  dimension  of  meaning  or  significance  complemental  to  the 
existing  understanding  of  materio-dynamic  reality. 

Physical  science  reveals  ‘what  can  be  done’.  But  considered  in  themselves , 
however,  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  physical  science,  that  is  what  can  be 
done,  have  no  significance  or  meaning  for  Living.  In  Living,  in  response  to  a 
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qualitative  directive,  man  learns  how  to  choose ,  to  make  use  of,  what  can  be 
done  in  fulfilment  of  his  human  potential  or  ethos.  Through  the  insight  of 
physical  basis  of  action  pattern,  we  suggest,  the  conceptual  tradition  of  phys¬ 
ical  science  may  find  further  significance  and  fulfilment. 

We  cite  two  examples:  the  first  relates  to  the  therapeutic  tradition  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  which  we  have  already  referred:  the  second  to  the  field  of  theoretical 
physics.  (See  also  Appendix  1  on  Education.) 

In  medicine,  ‘therapy  refers  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  organic  mechanism.  But  in  our  critique  of  that  tradition,  we 
defined  therapy,  which  deals  with  the  breakdown  of  the  organic  mechanism 
but  ignores  the  potential  of  the  mechanism  to  act  as  a  whole  or  as  the  physical 
basis  of  specificity,  as  negative  therapy. 

As  we  pointed  out,  however,  this  critique  does  not  imply  the  rejection  of 
therapy  per  se.  What  we  suggest  is  that  in  Living,  therapy  has  its  place  as  posi¬ 
tive  therapy,  that  is  as  a  complement  to  the  cultivation  of  ethological  potential. 

In  this  way,  the  ethological  potential  of  man  may  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
positive  ethical  criterion  in  medical  science,  and  thus  provide  new  guidelines 
for  therapeutic  practice.  As  we  suggested  earlier  it  may  thus  resolve  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  the  pragmatism  of  contemporary  bio-ethics  (see  special  note  on 
‘bio-ethics’  Chapter  22,  p.  196).  Or  we  may  say,  in  the  understanding  of  Living 
the  conceptual  (therapeutic)  tradition  of  medical  science  may  find  new  and 
further  fulfilment. 

At  the  same  time,  in  our  discussion  of  Maximus’  understanding  of  the 
control  of  the  passions  and  bodily  appetites  of  the  disordered  body,  we  noted 
that  in  the  classical  religious  tradition,  self-discipline,  the  control  of  the 
passions,  is  understood  as  an  essential  complement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  life 
of  the  spirit,  in  contrast  to  the  tradition  of  asceticism  in  which  self-denial  is  an 
end  in  itself.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  classical  tradition  the  discipline  of  self-control 
contributes  to  the  positive  fulfilment  of  the  created  potential  of  man. 

Thus,  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  dimension  of  meaning  to  the  concep¬ 
tual  understanding  of  physical  science,  through  the  insight  of  physical  basis, 
the  significance  ofi  the  hypothesis  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  ofi  the  recovery, 
development  and  further  fulfilment  of  the  original  religious  tradition. 

The  second  example  of  how  the  conceptual  tradition  of  physical  science  may 
find  further  significance  and  fulfilment  through  the  insight  of  physical  basis  of 
action  pattern,  relates  to  the  field  of  theoretical  physics.  We  suggest  that  in  the 
intuitive— conceptual  synthesis  in  the  understanding  of  the  experience  of 
Living,  the  hypothesis  offers  an  experiential  approach  to  the  elusive  unified 
field  theory’  in  theoretical  physics  —  ‘Einstein’s  dream’  (Gribbin  1994:  127). 

According  to  our  theory  of  cosmos  as  a  parenthood,  the  world  which  man 
encounters  as  the  nurtured  entity  of  the  parental  We-Holy  is  the  home  or 
creation,  the  action  patterns,  of  the  specificity  of  the  Begotten.  These  are  his 
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nurtural  provision.  In  fulfilling  his  potential  he  unifies  them  in  his  own  action 
pattern  (that  is,  in  himself).  In  this  way,  he  realises  in  his  own  experience  the 
cosmos  as  one  action  pattern,  of  which  the  materio-dynamic  world  of  space¬ 
time  appears  as  the  physical  basis. 

This  insight  does  not  arise  from  a  conceptual  study  of  physical  reality  but 
from  the  experience  of  the  nurtural  significance  of  matter  in  Living.  Thus,  in 
principle ,  the  synthesis  of  the  hypothesis  offers  an  experiential  approach  to  a 
unified  field  theory. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  problem’  of  a  unified  field  theory  in  contemporary 
physics.  This  section  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  Gribbin  (1994)  In  Search 
of  Schrodingers  Cat. 

As  we  noted  earlier  it  may  be  that  man  has  had  to  wait’  until  the  exploration 
of  the  materio-dynamic  world  in  itself  was  virtually  complete  before  the  ‘limi¬ 
tations’  of  the  classical  conceptual  tradition  became  apparent. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  such  a  stage  has  been  reached  with  quantum 
theory  in  relation  to  the  classical  conceptual  theory  of  relatvity.  So  Feynman: 
‘The  basic  element  of  quantum  theory,  the  double-slit  experiment  which  has 
in  it  the  heart  of  quantum  mechanics,  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  impossible, 
absolutely  impossible,  to  explain  in  any  classical  way’  (Gribbin  1994:  164).  This 
phenomenon  is  often  referred  to  as  the  problem  of  the  ‘jumping  electron’. 

In  the  idea  of  the  jumping  electron  in  the  double-split  experiment  (and  the 
disturbance  of  the  system  being  observed  by  the  interaction  of  the  observer), 
the  ‘certainty’  of  classical  relativity  theory  with  regard  to  the  understanding  of 
the  position  and  causality  of  the  electron  is  denied.  ‘What  the  uncertainty  prin¬ 
ciple  tells  us  is  that  according  to  the  fundamental  equation  of  quantum 
mechanics,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  electron  that  possesses  both  a  precise 
momentum  and  a  precise  position’  (Gribbin  1994:  174).  In  general  relativity 
and  quantum  theory  we  are  presented  with  two  pictures  of  our  world,  repre¬ 
sented  as  two  energy  states  of  the  electron.  In  one,  the  electron  behaves  as  a 
‘particle’  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  space-time  and  causality.  In  the  other, 
freed  from  determinacy,  they  exhibit  a  ‘wave’  formation  in  which  the  position 
and  momentum  of  the  electron  -  how  it  moves  and  where  it  is  -  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  probability.  Sometimes  things  are  found  to  be  in  the  first  state, 
sometimes  in  the  second,  but  ‘the  question  of  what  lies  in  between,  or  how 
they  get  from  one  state  to  another,  is  completely  meaningless’  (ibid.:  161). 
According  to  Heisenberg,  ‘we  cannot  know,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  present 
in  all  its  details’.  This  is  where  quantum  theory  cuts  free  from  the  determinacy 
of  classical  ideas  (Gribbin  1994:  157). 

But  though  the  pictures  appear  irreconcilable,  yet  there  is  a  conviction 
regarding  their  complementarity.  ‘We  need  both,  particle  and  wave,  for  a  full 
picture  of  our  world’.  This  collection  of  ideas  -  uncertainty,  complementarity, 
probability  and  the  disturbance  of  the  system  being  observed  by  the  observer, 
are  together  referred  to  as  the  ‘Copenhagen  interpretation’  (see  Gribbin  1994: 
esp.  120-1;  160-1). 
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‘The  Holy  Grail  of  physicists  today  is  a  true  unification  of  the  classical 
relativity  and  quantum  theories’  (Gribbin  1994:  175).  Or  as  we  might  put  it: 
wherein  does  complementarity  lie?  (see  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  Appendix 
39). 

In  the  quantum  world  the  paths  of  movement  of  the  electron,  freed  from 
determinacy,  appear  as  random  possibilities:  each  pursuing  its  own  path  of 
probabilities  through  the  quantum  world’.  ‘Every  possible  wave  function  for 
every  possible  particle’.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  consistent  consensus  that 
in  that  state  the  electron  is  fart  of  a  whole  (Gribbin  1994:  173). 

The  following  quotations  from  Gribbin  make  this  clear.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

In  the  double  split  experiment  an  electron  at  hole  “A”  knows  whether  hole  “B” 
is  open  or  closed  ...  in  principle  it  knows  the  quantum  state  of  the  entire 
universe’  (Gribbin  1994:  176). 

‘The  word  “holistic”  has  become  such  a  misused  word  that  I  hesitate  to 
introduce  it.  However,  there  is  no  word  more  apt  to  describe  the  quantum 
world.  It  is  holistic,  the  parts  are  in  some  sense  in  touch  with  the  whole’  (ibid.: 
172). 

‘“Reality”  in  the  everyday  sense  of  the  word  is  not  a  good  way  to  think  about 
the  behaviour  of  the  fundamental  particles  that  make  up  the  universe;  yet  at 
the  same  time  those  particles  seem  to  be  inseparably  connected  into  some  indi¬ 
visible  whole ,  each  aware  of  what  happens  to  the  others’  (ibid.:  4). 

According  to  Bohm  and  d’Espagnat,  ‘We  must  accept  that,  literally,  every¬ 
thing  is  connected  to  everything  else  and  only  a  holistic  approach  to  the 
universe  is  likely  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  e.g.  human  consciousness’ 
(Gribbin  1994:  229. 

In  regard  to  the  latest  theories  of  the  unification  of  quantum  theory  and 
gravity  (for  example,  along  the  lines  of ‘supersymmetry’),  Gribbin  has  this  to 
say:  ‘this  isn’t  yet  the  final  answer.  Something  is  still  missing  and  the  physicists 
don’t  know  what  it  is’  (ibid.:  267— 9). 

According  to  Feynman,  ‘we  have  to  find  a  new  view  of  the  world  that  has  to 
agree  with  everything  that  is  known,  but  disagrees  with  its  predictions  some¬ 
where  .  .  .  and  in  that  disagreement  it  must  agree  with  nature  ...  we  have  to 
find  another  view  of  the  world  which  agrees  over  the  entire  range  where  things 
have  already  been  observed,  but  disagrees  somewhere  else  .  .  .  this  is  very  nearly 
impossible  but  not  quite’  (Gribbin  1994:  275). 

We  suggest  that  in  all  these  references  to  ‘holism’,  the  idea  of  the  ‘whole’  is 
confused  with  that  of  the  ‘all’,  a  totality  of  parts.  What  may  be  ‘missing’  and 
what  may  fulfil  Feynman’s  vision  of  a  new  view,  is  the  understanding  of  ‘a 
whole’  as  a  qualitative  reality.  Let  us  recall  our  ethological  understanding  of 
wholes  and  wholeness. 

The  following  is  based  largely  on  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  ch.  22. 
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We  began  our  study  with  the  ‘body’  as  a  model  of  a  whole’.  Man  exists  as  an 
organic  mechanism,  an  assembly  or  totality  of  cells  and  organs,  which  is  part 
of  the  materio-dynamic  world.  In  the  operation  of  the  body  as  a  mechanism, 
the  parts  are  related  to  each  other  and  to  all  parts,  automatically,  part  to  part: 
a  quantitative  reality. 

But  at  the  same  time,  in  Living  the  body  is  recognised  not  by  the  operation 
of  the  parts  of  the  organic  mechanism  but  as  a  whole  —  a  unique  or  specific 
action  pattern,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  body  are  pulled  to  participate,  each  in 
its  own  specific  way. 

It  appears  that  in  Living  each  cell  or  organ  fulfils  its  potential  not  only  by 
operating  as  a  part  of  the  organic  mechanism  but  also  by  participating  in  the 
action  pattern  of  the  body  as  a  whole ,  a  qualitative  reality. 

The  basic  model  of  a  whole,  as  two  parts,  rises  to  prominence  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  parental  we-whole  in  which  the  members  are  pulled’  to 
participate,  each  in  its  own  specific  way  (see  our  summary  of  the  insights 
which  constitute  our  hypothesis,  Introduction,  p.  3). 

In  this  way,  freed  from  enslavement  to  automatic  operation,  the  parts  of  the 
body  mechanism  may  at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  capacity  to  participate  in  a 
wholistic  pattern.  In  this  wholistic  mode  the  parts  are  related  to  each  other  as 
parts  of  the  whole,  that  is  ‘through  the  whole’,  that  is  to  say  they  are  kept  in 
alignment  as  parts  of  the  whole. 

In  our  study  of  the  properties  of  mechanism  (Chapter  23)  we  have  seen 
that  in  Living,  the  relative  freedom  of  parts  to  engage  with  a  changing 
environment  confers  on  the  body  as  a  whole  freedom  of  action  in  relation 
to  its  actional  context  or  environment.  The  freedom  of  the  whole  is 
implemented  by  the  freedom  of  the  parts. 

The  importance  of  this  principle,  which  we  have  elaborated  in  our  discussion 
of  1 inter  se  and  ‘per  se  relationships  in  the  organic  mechanism  (see  Chapter 
23),  and  which  is  clearly  observable  in  the  Living  body,  is  that  in  Living, 
‘freedom’  from  enslavement  to  automaticity  does  not  imply  ‘random  possi¬ 
bility’,  ‘uncertainty’,  and  ‘probability’  in  the  action  and  position  of  the  parts,  as 
suggested  in  the  ‘Copenhagen  interpretation’. 

Seemingly  there  are  no  ‘loose’  parts  in  nature,  for  even  in  the  physical 
processes  of  fission,  the  ‘learned  knife’  does  not  determine  the  nature  of 
the  parts  that  will  occur  -  however  sharp  the  knife.  There  is  an  order  in 
all  nature  which  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  arbitrary  determination:  fission 
follows  natural  lines  of  cleavage  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  264). 

As  we  have  seen,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  the  world  viewed  as  a  whole  may 
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be  conceived  as  a  world  of  qualitative  realities,  characterised  by  absolute 
uniqueness,  a  world  of  "specific  diversities’  pulled  by  a  qualitative  dynamic  to 
participate  in  their  constituent  wholes’.  Thus  the  experience  of  Living  presents 
us  with  two  apparently  irreconcilable’  ways  of  seeing  the  world:  as  an  ‘all’  and 
as  a  \ whole . 

Cf.  Chapter  3:  action  patterns  may  be  said  to  put  specific  sense,  or 
meaning,  into  our  physical  sensations.  Without  them,  the  space-time 
world  would  remain  as  it  were,  ‘undifferentiated  sensation’,  with  no 
meaning  or  significance  for  Living.  The  Living  world  is  a  world  of  action 
patterns. 

But  in  the  world  of  the  physicist  the  qualities  of  uniqueness,  specific  diversity 
and  wholeness  are  ignored:  no  distinction  is  made  between  all’  and  ‘whole’.  For 
the  physicist,  the  ultimate  parts  or  units  of  the  physical  world  ( quanta ?,  or 
whatever  name  we  give  them)  are  in  our  terms,  ‘non-specific’  with  no  individ¬ 
uality  (uniqueness)  of  their  own. 

It  is  clear  that  in  that  situation  some  means  were  essential  to  pick  out  and  so 
make  possible  the  identification  of  any  one  unit  from  any  other.  Only  relativity 
could  serve  that  end.  Thus  ultimate  parts,  being  non-specific  and  therefore 
interchangeable,  are  ‘recognised’  in  physics  by  their  space-time  relativity  —  as 
‘top/bottom,  left/right  etc.,  there  being  ‘nothing  to  choose’  between  them. 

The  very  fact  that  relativity  was  essential  for  progress  in  physical  science 
indicates  the  problem  that  faced  the  scientist;  namely  that  in  the  physical 
universe  no  part  has  any  specific  characteristic  whereby  its  identity  could 
be  assured.  It  is  not  implied  that  constructs  arising  from  any  union  of 
such  parts  are  necessarily  the  same,  but  that  the  only  means  by  which 
the  ultimate  entities  in  such  a  union  can  be  identified  lies  in  their  rela¬ 
tivity. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  the  space-time  world  this  relativity  of  ultimate  parts 
deriving  from  their  relation  to  the  observer  lends  them  specificity.  But  that 
would  be  a  negative  specificity.  It  would  be  that  specificity  of  units  or  parts 
which  is  devoid  of  any  inherent  specificity  of  their  own.  The  question  we  ask 
is:  can  the  negative  specificity,  attributable  to  the  parts  of  the  physical  world, 
conceal  any  wholeness? 

What  we  suggest  is  that  even  in  physics  wholeness  has  its  place:  that  the  parts 
and  the  unions  of  parts  in  the  physical  world  may  be  understood  as  unrecog¬ 
nised  wholes,  in  the  sense  that  such  unions  represent  a  special  case  of  diversity, 
that  one  and  only  type  of  diversity ,  viz.  negative  specificity  —  wholes  of  which 
the  content  has  no  inherent  specificity.1 

If,  then,  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  physical  world  of  space  and  time  may  be 
conceived  as  participating  in  wholeness,  then  it  must  be  anticipated  that  in  any 
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union  they  may  effect  even  parts  of  the  physical  world  may  also  be  related  to 
each  other  through  that  union  —  an  unrecognised  whole. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  we  should  expect  even  non-specific  parts  in  any 
union  to  manifest  in  their  operation  either  automatic  uniformity  or  a  wholistic 
pattern  or  both,  according  to  whether  we  are  presented  with  one  relationship 
or  the  other,  that  is  as  part  to  part’  or  part  to  whole’,  or  both  (Williamson  and 
Pearse  1980:  265). 

This  interpretation,  arising  from  our  consideration  of  wholeness,  may  hold 
within  it  a  possible  solution  of  the  predicament  of  the  apparently  contradictory 
pictures  in  the  two  slit  experiment.  The  electron  does  not  ‘jump’:  it  behaves  at 
‘one  and  the  same  time’  as  particle  (automatically),  and  as  ‘wave’  (part  of  a 
wholistic  pattern),  whether  it  is  ‘observed  or  not’.  There  is  no  ‘disturbance  of 
the  system  being  observed  by  the  observer’;  the  observer  does  not  interact. 
What  is  ‘critical’  is  whether  it  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  physicist  or 
ethologist. 

That  this  analysis  of  operative  relationship  does  in  fact  apply  even  in  the 
case  of  the  parts  of  the  physical  universe  would  seem  clear  for,  though  we 
cannot  identify  any  specific  diversity  in  the  parts,  both  the  parts  and  any 
union,  however  temporary,  that  they  may  assume  are  nevertheless 
‘ordered’  in  any  ‘mass’  statistically  and  in  any  ‘field’  statistically  -  as  the 
physicist  has  fully  demonstrated  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  265). 

Such  an  interpretation  in  no  way  challenges  the  indubitable  findings  of  phys¬ 
ical  science  in  the  space— time  dimension.  But  if  we  allow  that  the  physical 
world  of  space— time  participates  in  wholeness  then  wholeness  appears  as  a 
universal  attribute,  and  thus  as  a  basis  for  a  unified  field  theory.  In  this  way  we 
suggest  that  in  the  intuitive  conceptual  synthesis  in  the  experience  of  Living, 
the  hypothesis  offers  an  experiential  approach  to  the  problem  of  a  ‘unified  field 
theory’  in  theoretical  physics. 

And  further,  we  note  that  in  providing  a  possible  solution  to  the  predica¬ 
ment  with  which  contemporary  science  is  confronted  as  to  the  nature  of 
ultimates  in  physical  science,  it  may  be  said  to  clarify  the  respective  roles  of  the 
physicist  and  of  the  ethologist  -  the  discipline  of  one  being  directed  to  the 
analysis  of  parts,  that  of  the  other  to  the  synthesis  of  wholes  (Williamson  and 
Pearse  1980:  267). 

In  our  discussion  of  the  recovery  of  the  directibility  of  the  body  or  organic 
mechanism,  in  response  to  eclectivity,  we  pointed  out  that  this  recovery 
restores  to  man  the  opportunity  of  genuine  freedom,  the  freedom  to  be 
his  true  self,  in  a  world  presently  dominated  by  the  determinism  of 
materio-dynamic  physical  science.  It  may  well  be  that  it  is  only  in  his 
freedom,  that  is  to  say  freedom  from  determinism,  that  man  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  contemplate  a  unified  field  theory.  Perhaps  the  experiential 
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approach  (of  Living)  is  the  only  approach?  Cf.  also  the  discussion  on  the 
freedom  given  to  man  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  contrast  to  various  forms  of 
cosmic  determinism’  (Meyendorff  1978:  174-6). 

Thus  again,  through  the  insight  of  physical  basis,  the  tradition  of  physical 
science  may  find  further  self-understanding,  significance  and  fulfilment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  suggest  that  this  experiential  approach  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  to  a  unified  field  theory  may  be  understood  as  the  recovery  and  further 
fulfilment  of  Maximus’  intuitive  vision  of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  expounding  the  classical  theological  understanding  of 
creation  (‘by  the  Father,  through  the  Son’),  Maximus  interprets  the  logoi  of 
creation  as  the  ‘first  incarnation’  of  the  Logos.  Thus  the  Logos  constitutes  the 
unity  of  creation. 

We  have  also  seen  that  for  Maximus  the  logoi  of  creation  constitute  what 
may  be  described  as  a  prevenient  nurtural  provision  for  the  deification  of  man. 
As  man  unifies  the  logoi  of  creation  in  himself,  in  response  to  the  Spirit,  the 
Logos  becomes  incarnate  in  him.  In  this  way  man  in  fulfilling  his  vocation 
as  true  man,  man  realises  in  his  own  experience,  that  is  in  himself  as  micro¬ 
cosm  (see  note  below),  the  essential  unity  of  the  cosmos.  ‘It  was  the  divinely 
appointed  function  of  the  first  man  according  to  Maximus  to  unite  in  himself 
the  whole  of  created  being  and  at  the  same  time  to  reach  his  perfect  union  with 
God  and  thus  grant  the  state  of  deification  to  the  whole  creation’  (Lossky  1973: 
109).  Or  we  may  say  that  for  Maximus  the  key  to  the  unity  of  creation  lies  in 
the  experience  of  man  becoming  true  man. 

Cf.  the  understanding  of  the  vocation  of  man  as  ‘mediator’  to  which  we 
referred  in  Chapter  13).  For  Maximus’  understanding  of  man  as  ‘micro¬ 
cosm  and  mediator’,  see  esp.  Thunberg  1993:  73-4  and  132-43. 

In  addition,  as  we  have  seen,  in  fulfilling  his  ethological  vocation,  man  may  also 
be  said  to  fulfil  the  nurtural  function  of  creation;  to  realise  its  true  meaning. 
This  fulfilment  is  recognised  theologically  as  ‘cosmic  redemption’,  in  which  the 
redemption  of  man  is  linked  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  cosmos. 

Cf.  ‘the  whole  creation  awaits  the  future  glory  which  will  be  revealed  in 
the  sons  of  God’  (Rom.  8:  18—22). 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  its  experiential  approach  to  a  unified  field 
theory,  the  significance  ofi  the  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  fior  the  recovery  ofi the 
experience  ofi  the  early  church  may  be  expressed  in  terms  ofi  the  further  fulfilment  ofi 
that  visionary  experience  (see  further  Appendix  3). 

We  close  this  section  with  the  following  quotation  from  Maximus,  cited 
already  in  Chapter  12.  ‘In  perceiving  naturally  all  the  logoi  that  are  in  the 
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beings,  in  the  infinity  of  which  it  contemplates  the  energies  of  God,  the 
mind,  to  say  the  truth,  makes  numerous  and  infinite  the  differences  of  the 
divine  energies  it  perceives.  Indeed  the  scientific  research  of  what  is  really 
true  will  have  its  forces  weakened  and  its  procedure  embarrassed,  if  the 
mind  cannot  comprehend  how  God  is  in  the  logos  of  every  special  thing 
and  likewise  in  all  the  logoi  according  to  which  all  things  exist,  God  who 
is  truly  none  of  the  beings  and  yet  truly  all  the  beings  and  above  all  the 
beings.  Thus  in  a  proper  sense,  all  divine  energy  signifies  God  properly, 
indivisibly  and  totally  via  that  energy  in  everything,  whatever  the  logos 
may  be  which  is  capable  of  conceiving  exactly  and  telling  how  God  is  it 
without  being  divided  and  without  being  diversely  spread  out  in  the 
infinite  differences  of  being  in  which  He  is  as  Being’  (Thunberg  1985: 
140). 

In  our  consideration  of  the  significance  of  the  hypothesis,  the  understanding  of 
Living  as  the  recovery  and  further  fulfilment  of  the  experience  of  the  early 
church  might  be  interpreted  as  a  further  stage  either  in  what  patristic  theology 
has  understood  as  the  ‘deification’  of  man  or  as  the  process  of  cosmic  redemp¬ 
tion’.  As  we  have  seen,  eternal  life’  was  affirmed  in  the  early  church  as  truly 
human’  life.  That,  however,  would  be  to  express  the  significance  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  in  traditional  theological  terms,  but  as  we  emphasised  at  the  beginning  of 
our  study,  this  poses  its  own  difficulties  for  ‘modern  man’. 

There  we  suggested  that  ‘the  form  of  the  traditional  dogma  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  which  we  have  inherited  does  not  lead  to  the  experience  which 
gave  rise  to  it’  (see  Introduction,  p.  5).  But  it  would  seem  that  the  reverse 
of  this  statement  may  also  be  true.  Modern  man  can  and  does  think  intu¬ 
itively.  He  may  seek  to  relate  his  intuitive  thinking  to  the  scientific 
understanding  of  his  world  or  he  may  simply  by-pass  it.  But  what  he 
cannot  do  is  by-pass  the  scientific  understanding  of  his  world  in  favour  of 
a  pre-conceptual  view.  For  this  reason  the  mode  of  expression  of  the  intu¬ 
itive  understanding  of  the  primitive  church  -  the  way  in  which  they 
interpreted  their  experience  -  is  no  longer  open  to  us.  Thus  even  if  it 
proves  possible  for  us  to  recover  and  share  in  the  original  experience,  the 
significance  of  the  original  terms  in  which  that  experience  was  interpreted 
by  the  Fathers  would  no  longer  be  immediately  apparent  to  us  as  it  was 
to  them.  In  this  sense,  the  experience  does  not  lead  to  the  traditional 
dogma. 

It  will  be  clear  therefore  that  the  significance  of  our  hypothesis  as  an  instrument 
for  the  recovery  and  fulfilment  of  the  experience  of  the  primitive  church  cannot 
be  expressed  in  the  traditional  terms  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
religion  today. 
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We  might  say  that  the  body  as  we  understand  it  in  Living  is  not  a 
'religious’  body:  there  is  no  suggestion  that  medical  science  should  take 
on  board  a  'religious’  concept.  Nor  indeed  is  it  a  'medical’  body.  The  body 
envisaged  in  ethology  is  ‘simply’  the  true  body  of  Homo  sapiens. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  absence  of  ‘religious’  terms  the  significance  of  the 
hypothesis  may  be,  as  Lossky  puts  it,  'faithful  to  the  religious  tradition’.  ‘It  is 
always  necessary’,  he  writes,  ‘to  revalue  the  truths  which  the  church  affirmed  in 
the  past  in  a  different  epoch  under  different  historical  circumstances  ...  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present’  (Lossky  1974:  72).  ‘Theology  will  be 
faithful  to  tradition  in  so  far  as  its  technical  terms  -  ousia,  prosopon ,  causality , 
monarchy  -  serve  to  present  more  and  more  clearly  the  initial  mystery  of  God 
as  Trinity’  (ibid.:  87).  (Cf.  our  reference  to  the  awareness  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
Genesis  18  in  Chapter  6  nl.) 

And  he  adds,  'it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  inform  us  about  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  dogma  was  first  required  and  to  state  the  histor¬ 
ical  implications  of  that  dogma.  But  it  is  not  his  duty  as  a  historian  to 
judge  dogmatic  values  as  such’  (Lossky  1974:  72). 

Thus  according  to  Lossky,  the  maintenance  of  the  tradition  (and  we  would 
add,  its  recovery)  involves  finding  technical  terms  appropriate  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  present. 

In  her  discussion  of  icons,  Margaret  Masterman  notes  that  writers  about 
icons  stress  that  the  ‘Tradition’  in  Orthodoxy  means  not  a  body  of 
teaching  so  much  as  a  repeatedly  illuminating  style  of  statement  which 
has  the  capability  of  triggering  off,  or  promoting  that  experience  of 
transfiguration.  ‘What  the  Orthodox  don’t  face  (being  in  this  like  all  other 
Christians)  is  that  the  very  symbols  of  the  Tradition,  even  in  this  deep 
non-literal  sense  may  have  to  change  so  that  the  possibility  of  transfigura¬ 
tion  may  be  preserved’  (Masterman  1966— 7:  249-30  nlO). 

If  the  ethological  realities  to  which  our  qualitative  terms  refer  in  the  hypothesis 
correspond  to  the  uncreated  realities  of  the  religious  tradition,  then  what 
difference  there  is  lies  in  the  technical  terms  in  which  these  realities  are 
expressed.  The  original  insights  were  expressed  in  contemporary  philosophic 
terms  qualified  by  negative  limitations  to  signify  the  inadequacy  of  these  terms 
in  themselves.  In  the  apophatic  tradition  positive  realities  are  affirmed  in  nega¬ 
tive  terms  (see  especially  the  discussion  of  the  ‘apophatic  tradition’  in  Chapter 
7  and  compare  Lossky  1973:  64-6). 

In  our  ethological  hypothesis,  intuitive  insights  are  affirmed  positively  but 
are  expressed  in  qualitative  terms  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  concep¬ 
tual  terms  of  the  contemporary  scientific  understanding. 
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So  we  may  conclude  that  the  difference  in  terminology  may  be  accounted  for 
by  Lossky’s  ‘historical  circumstances’,  and  that  the  terms  in  which  our  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  expressed  may  not  in  themselves  preclude  it  from  being  ‘faithful  to  the 
religious  tradition’. 

Paradoxically,  it  may  be  that  the  very  absence  of  traditionally  religious  termi¬ 
nology  in  our  intuitive  conceptual  synthesis  may  reveal  the  experience  behind 
that  tradition  as  the  future  meeting  place  of  theologian,  artist,  poet,  mystic  and 
scientist  (Williamson  and  Pearse  1980:  257)  and  thus  contribute  to  the  recovery 
of  the  universality  of  the  faith  originally  visioned  in  the  early  church. 


Postscript 


In  this  brief  Postscript,  we  emphasise  that  our  study  does  not  present  a  specu¬ 
lative  theory  but  certain  insights  as  an  hypothesis  for  the  experimental 
cultivation  of  the  experience  of  Living,  understood  as  the  mode  of  fulfilment 
of  the  ethological  potential,  the  ethos  of  man. 

We  began  by  recognising  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  theological 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  If  doctrines  are  doxological  -  if  they  are  only  to 
be  understood  as  intuitive  expressions  of  the  experience  of  the  early  church  — 
then  if  that  experience  is  a  dost  consciousness’,  how  can  we  recover  the 
meaning? 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  experience  of  Living  not  only  represents  the 
realisation  and  recovery  of  the  essential  experience  of  the  early  church,  intu¬ 
itively  expressed  in  the  doctrine,  but  that  it  does  so  in  such  a  way  that  the 
significance  of  that  experience  is  further  explicated  and  in  a  form  directly  rele¬ 
vant  to  contemporary  society  and  culture. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  these  hypothetical  insights  were  first  ‘tested  experi¬ 
mentally’  in  the  ‘Peckham  Experiment’  carried  out  at  the  Pioneer  Health 
Centre,  London.  The  original  experiment  is  fully  documented  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  indicated  by  an  asterisk  in  the  bibliography,  supplemented  by  the 
Wellcome  Archives  of  Contemporary  Medicine  in  London,  and  constitutes  a 
unique  and  invaluable  source  of  resource  material  and  guidelines  for  future 
experiments  in  human  ethology.  Peckham  demonstrated  that  experiment 
within  its  terms  was  in  fact  a  possibility,  and  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the 
success  and  promise  of  that  project.  (On  the  publication  of  The  Peckham 
Experiment  in  1943,  the  British  Medical  Journal  commented:  ‘Peckham  de¬ 
served  a  book,  but  this  volume  deserves  a  multiplication  of  Peckhams’.)  But  the 
actual  structure  of  the  experiment,  though  widely  recognised  as  being  ‘ahead  of 
its  time’,  was  inevitably  historically  conditioned  by  time  and  place. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  Family  Health  Club 
Housing  Association,  Coventry,  which  sought  to  establish  the  original  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  considerably  developed  form  and  in  totally  different  surroundings. 
For  a  valuable  account  of  the  project,  see  Barlow  1988:  ch.  16  et passim. 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  insights  pertaining  to  qualitative  reality  - 
specificity ,  eclectivity  and  the  discernment  of  its  physical  basis  —  may  prove 
seminal  in  future  developments  of  the  Peckham  experiment  relating  to  the 
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cultivation  of  the  ethos  of  man  through  the  nurture  of  parenthood  and  the 
family-in-its-home . 

That  question  can  only  be  answered  by  further  experiment,  to  which  this 
study  is  dedicated.  It  has  little  significance  unless  it  leads  to  new  experiments 
in  which  the  illumination  and  validity  of  the  original  hypothesis  may  be  further 
tested,  explored  and  developed,  through  experimental  corn-unities  of  families, 
nurseries  and  schools.  Such  experiments,  we  believe,  are,  from  a  theological  and 
ethological  perspective,  imperative  for  the  healthy  future  of  our  childrens 
children  and  the  family  of  man. 


Appendices 


Appendix  1:  Education 

See  especially  Pearse  and  Crocker  1985:  chs  8,  9  and  10  on  ‘family  and  school¬ 
days’  and  Pearse  1979:  ch.  17  on  the  ‘centre  school’;  compare  also  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  ‘the  appetitive  phase  in  learning’  in  Williamson 
and  Pearse  1980:  136  and  Barlow  1988:  ch.  14). 

In  the  conventional  approach  to  education  the  child  is  introduced  to  a  vast 
array  of  ‘what  can  be  done’.  In  themselves  these  possibilities  have  no  sig¬ 
nificance  for  Living  unless  the  child  learns  how  to  recognise  them  as  action 
patterns  apposite  to  his  specificity.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  learn  the  qualitative 
use  of  his  environment  through  the  exercise  of  specific  choice,  just  as  he  has  to 
learn  the  quantitative  manipulation  of  its  material  content.  But  today  this 
faculty  is  largely  ignored. 

Educational  effort  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  investigation  and 
development  of  the  child’s  abilities  through  the  stimulation  of  his  sensory 
motor  system.  It  does  not  engage  the  ‘feelings’.  Cleverness,  intelligence  and 
technical  ability  are  the  criteria  of  success.  But  while  he  can  begin  to  learn  these 
from  his  first  manual  of  arithmetic,  he  learns  the  art  of  spontaneous  choice 
from  infancy  through  family  nurture. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  from  the  ‘aesthetic’  faculties  that  we  derive  knowledge 
which  tells  us  which  direction  to  move  in;  it  is  by  the  subsequent  intervention 
of  the  external  faculties  that  our  sensory  mechanism  accurately  perfects  the 
materialisation  that  ensues  (see  the  discussion  of  the  ideas  of  primary  and 
secondary  focus  in  Chapter  18  and  ‘aesthetic  faculties’  in  Chapter  23). 

If,  however,  the  ‘aesthetic’  faculties  are  ignored,  no  schooling,  however  good, 
can  adequately  replace  the  influence  that  the  ethological  nurture  of  the  home 
may  provide,  be  that  good  or  bad.  It  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  first  and 
primary  necessity  in  education  is  the  development  of  the  home,  through  the 
‘education’  of  the  parents.  From  an  ethological  perspective,  education  is  under¬ 
stood  as  a  nurtural  activity  (see  Chapter  4). 

Education  in  which  the  child’s  capacity  for  specific  choice  is  ignored  is  virtu¬ 
ally  education  for  ‘existence’  (see  Chapter  18).  When  qualitative  growth  is 
arrested,  his  vitality  is  diverted  to  compensative  action.  The  intrinsic  discipline, 
the  spontaneous  inner  factor  to  limit  or  restrain,  which  accompanies  specific 
action  in  the  appetitive  phase,  is  lost. 
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Material  provision  -  libraries,  laboratories,  physical  and  extra-mural  activi¬ 
ties,  expeditions  -  are  the  means,  quantifiable  and  measurable,  but  for  the  child 
the  meaning  for  Living  lies  in  the  specific  relationship  between  those  factors 
and  his  own  specific  needs.  The  fulfilment  of  his  potential  is  dependent  on 
relationships  arising  from  the  specific  use  of  whatever  is  available  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment;  it  cannot  be  ensured  merely  by  enhancing  the  richness  of  material 
provision  or  possessions,  nor  by  their  equitable  or  equal  distribution.  Here  we 
suggest  that  the  understanding  and  nurture  of  the  child’s  capacity  for  specific 
choice  in  Living  may  provide  new  guidelines  for  educational  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

(See  Breck’s  discussion  of  the  problems  in  the  field  of  education  as  an  issue 
in  ‘bio-ethics’). 

‘The  Church  is  faced  with  grave  problems  created  by  the  “popular  media” 
and  the  computer  based  explosion  of  “information”.  The  so-called  “informa¬ 
tion  highway”  offers  a  remarkable  potential  for  good,  making  possible  inter¬ 
active  education,  jobs  done  at  home  rather  than  at  a  distant  workplace,  and 
access  to  global  interconnected  resources.  But  that  same  super  highway  can 
lead  directly  to  the  undermining  of  social  and  spiritual  values:  TV  mind- 
control,  which  means  conformity  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  or  the 
power  of  the  media  concentrated  in  too  few  hands,  leading  to  increasingly 
“managed”  news;  or  the  airing  of  grievance  over  the  internet,  in  violation  of  the 
most  elementary  rights  of  privacy;  or  the  growing  interface  between  universi¬ 
ties,  the  military  and  business,  resulting  in  a  “military-industrial-academic 
complex”,  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  academic  and  personal  freedom. 

‘A  consequence  of  no  little  significance  of  this  information  explosion  is  that 
it  focuses  all  of  our  attention  and  resources  on  “technology  as  such”,  as  we  see 
so  dramatically  today  in  our  secondary  schools  and  universities.  Together  with 
“computer-centredness”  goes  a  corresponding  decrease  in  appreciation  for 
philosophy,  art  and  literature.  To  write  a  computer  program  today  is  vastly 
more  important,  and  lucrative,  than  to  write  a  poem.  This  is  a  tragic  state  of 
affairs  that  has  seriously  diminished  our  capacity  for  creativity  and  has  led  to 
severe  spiritual  crisis,  both  individual  and  collective.  Consequently  it  needs 
to  be  treated  as  a  bioethical  [my  italics]  issue  of  the  first  importance’  (Breck 
1998:  13). 

Appendix  2:  Prevention 

(This  is  largely  derived  from  Appendix  4  in  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980.) 

In  the  fight  against  sickness,  prevention  is  often  acclaimed  as  the  high  road  to 
health.  But  it  is  one  matter  to  accept  prevention  as  the  optimum  method  of 
combating  disease,  and  quite  another  to  envisage  prevention  as  the  highest 
accredited  procedure  for  the  cultivation  of  health. 

No  preventive  measure  can  be  taken  without  foreshadowing  the  threat  of 
disorder  or  disease.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  prevention  can  only  arise 
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from  anticipation  of  consequences  and  can  only  avert  those  consequences  by 
one  or  other  form  of  safeguard  or  therapy.  As  an  example,  protection  from  an 
attack  of  diptheria  is  acquired  by  injection  into  the  subject  of  diptheria  toxin 
along  with  antitoxin;  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  cause’  to  avoid  the  (possible) 
consequences.  In  the  case  of  protection  from  smallpox  it  is  even  necessary  to 
administer  a  live  virus  in  attenuated  form  in  order  to  induce  immunity  from 
the  more  serious  consequences  of  the  disease.  In  sum  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  is  that  of  anticipatory  cure’:  it  is  essentially  a  therapeutic 
measure. 

From  our  ethological  perspective  what  this  means  is  that  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  should  never  be  lightly  undertaken:  and  that  particularly  in  view  of  the 
attractions  of  ‘mass  therapy’  (mass  milk  for  the  school  child,  mass  radiography, 
mass  prophylaxis,  mass  fluoridisation  of  water)  it  is  all  the  more  important 
to  discriminate  between  prevention  as  a  positive  and  a  negative  therapy  (see 
Chapter  24,  p.  215). 

As  Williamson  puts  it:  ‘It  would  be  deplorable  if  at  this  juncture  in  civil 
isation  the  medical  profession  should  be  the  means  of  reimposing  upon  the 
people  a  morality  of  fear  and  superstition  by  elevating  prevention  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  general  principle  governing  action  in  the  field  of  health’  (Williamson 
and  Pearse  1980:  Appendix  4). 


Appendix  3:  The  theory  of  Gaia 

As  we  noted,  in  Chapter  24,  in  the  theological  understanding  of  cosmic 
redemption,  the  redemption  of  man  is  bound  up  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
cosmos.  Gregorios  points  out  that  despite  the  patristic  insistence  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  cosmic  redemption  it  is  striking  that  in  our  own  century  so  little 
attention  is  given  by  patristic  theologians  to  issues  relating  to  the  human  role 
within  the  cosmos.  See  for  example  Gregorios  1978;  so  too  Zizioulas:  ‘If  we 
look  at  the  predominant  forms  of  Christian  worship  and  spirituality  or  at  the 
prevailing  theories  of  the  atonement  and  the  sacraments,  in  all  cases  the  cosmic 
dimension  of  man  is  missing’  (Zizioulas  1972:  406  n3).  A  notable  exception  to 
this  is  Galloway  1951. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  another  example  of  the  experiential  approach  of 
Living  as  complemental  to  a  contemporary  scientific  approach  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  unity  of  man  and  creation  implicit  in  the  theological  idea  of 
cosmic  redemption  -  Lovelock’s  theory  of  Gaia  (Lovelock  1979). 

As  we  have  seen,  quantum  physics  is  led  to  envisage  some  kind  of  holism  in 
order  to  resolve  problems  encountered  in  materio-dynamic  science.  Lovelock’s 
scientific  experiments  lead  him  to  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  cosmos  which  positively  requires  a  holistic  interpretation. 

‘The  theory  of  Gaia,  the  idea  of  life  on  earth  as  a  single  self  sustaining 
natural  system  .  .  .  takes  us  beyond  the  subject/object  divide  of  science,  by  chal¬ 
lenging  the  conception  of  ourselves  as  living  on  a  planet.  Instead  of  humans 
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and  environment  we  and  the  planet  are  together.  Rather  than  interacting  with 
our  environment,  we  and  it  are  indivisible.  We  are  a  part  of,  not  apart  from, 
the  earth’  (Midgley  2001:  8-10)  To  express  this  holistic  insight  ‘the  biosphere 
is  described  as  in  some  sense  analogous  to  individual  organisms  ...  it  behaves 
like  a  living  organism  .  .  .  has  the  self  contained  look  of  a  live  creature’  (ibid.: 
14). 

We  are  concerned  here  not  with  the  scientific  theory  as  such  but  with  what 
Mary  Midgley  calls  its  moral  implications  for  the  life  of  man  as  a  part  of  this 
organism:  ‘a  more  realistic  view  of  the  earth  can  give  us  a  more  realistic  view  of 
ourselves  as  its  inhabitants  .  .  .  which  is  bound  to  make  for  a  clearer  sense  of 
priorities  .  .  .  and  must  lead  to  them  being  changed  ...  it  can  stimulate  prac¬ 
tical  solutions  to  practical  problems  .  .  .’  (Midgley  2001:  13,  42) 

Lovelock’s  prescriptive  priorities  are  well  known:  they  relate  to  global 
warming,  the  consequences  of  changing  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  effects  of  removing  natural  habitats  with  their  ability  to  serve  as  global  and 
local  regulators  (for  example,  the  conservation  of  the  rain  forests  which  are  the 
basis  of  our  living  atmosphere),  the  dangers  of  further  replacement  of  natural 
habitat  by  farmland,  the  importance  of  replacing  fossil  fuel  energy  with  solar 
or  nuclear  power  sources  (Midgley  2001:  44). 

The  theory  of  Gaia  has  general  acceptance  in  the  scientific  world  but 
without  questioning  the  validity  of  Lovelock’s  ‘priorities’,  it  appears  that  in  its 
concentration  on  the  role  of  man  in  the  repair  and  management/ conservation 
of  the  physical  environment,  its  main  concern  is  with  his  existance  or  survival. 
But  it  is  questionable  if  in  its  present  form  it  offers  any  guidance  {pace  Midgley) 
on  the  question  of  how  man  fulfils  his  ethos  in  Living  as  a  part  of  the  living 
organism  of  the  planet,  Gaia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  careful  Lovelock  is  in  his  use  of  the  term 
‘living’.  ‘I  am  not  thinking,  he  writes  in  an  animistic  way  of  a  planet  with 
sentience  .  .  .  Gaia  behaves  like  a  living  organism  ...  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  term  [life]  itself  is  metaphorical  and  that  the  earth  is  not  alive  in  the 
same  way  as  you  or  me  or  even  a  bacterium’  (Lovelock  quoted  by  Midgley 
2001:  22). 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  ethological  experiential  understanding  of  Living 
constitutes  an  essential  complement  to  the  Gaia  understanding  of  man  as  a  part 
of  the  unity  of  man  and  the  earth  —  apart  from  which  the  theory  would  appear 
to  be  incomplete. 


Notes 


1  The  tradition  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

1  Cf.  also  K.E.  Kirk:  ‘The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  generated,  and  must  ultimately  be 
justified  by  not  philosophical  or  theological  speculation,  but  spiritual  experience’ 
(Owen  1984:  55). 

2  Cf.  further  Owen  1984  and  Moltmann  1979. 

3  It  is  this  principle  which  lies  behind  the  major  East— West  theological  divide.  See 
especially  Zizioulas’  discussion  (Zizioulas  1985:  40ffi).  And  see  further  Chapter 
7. 

4  Cf.  K.  Rahner’s  critique  of  this  typically  Western  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  God 
in  his  work,  The  Trinity ,  quoted  in  Zizioulas  1985:  40  n34. 

5  As  we  have  noted,  Zizioulas  presents  the  philosophy  of  the  Cappadocians  as  a  new 
ontology  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  classical  Greek  philosophy,  but  again  this  is 
not  our  main  concern  here. 

6  Cf.  ‘The  cult  source  is  the  life  Jesus  shared  with  his  disciples’  (Schmemann  1975: 
50)  and  also  T.R.  Morton,  The  Twelve  Together  (1956). 

7  Cf.  also  ‘as  contemporary  theologians  have  pointed  out  more  than  once,  the  theme 
of  the  church  -  of  her  divine— human  nature,  of  her  life  as  the  Body  of  Christ  —  is 
almost  completely  absent  in  post-patristic  theology’  (Schmemann  1988:  11). 

8  Cf.  ‘The  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation  when  taken  out  of 
their  empirical  or  revelatory  context  become  and  have  become  ridiculous’ 
(Romanides  1981:  45).  Cf.  also:  ‘Trinitarian  doctrine  as  a  form  of  otiose  speculation 
about  a  heavenly,  metaphysical  danse  a  trois  is  no  longer  of  any  interest’  (Galloway 
(1973:  111). 

4  The  family-in-its-home:  ethological parenthood 

1  See  K.E.  Barlow,  A  Home  of  their  Own  (1946),  an  account  of  the  Coventry 
Experiment  with  which  the  present  author  was  associated. 

2  For  a  detailed  and  explicit  description  of  the  developmental  pattern  of  the  womb  see 
Pearse  and  Crocker  1985;  Williamson  and  Pearse  1980;  Pearse  1979;  Barlow  1988. 
There  may  of  course  be  artificial  interference  with  the  pattern  of  nurture  in  the 
womb. 

3  Cf.  the  vision  of  the  ‘golden  age’  in  Isaiah  11:  6:  A  little  child  shall  lead  them’. 

5  Wholes  and  wholeness:  ' cosmos  as  a  parenthood ’ 

1  See  esp.  Scott-Samuel  1990;  Stallibrass  1989;  Trotter  1971;  Trotter  2000;  William¬ 
son  1946;  Williamson  and  Pearse  1982a;  Williamson  and  Pearse  1982b;  Wrench 
1938. 

2  The  significance  of  this  understanding  is  further  explored  in  relation  to  the  theo- 
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logical  cosmology  of  St  Maximus  and  his  understanding  of  creation  as  the  ‘incarna¬ 
tion  or  embodiment  of  the  Logos’  (see  Chapter  11). 

6  The  method  of  correspondence 

1  It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  received  its  formulation 
by  the  Fathers  in  the  creeds,  an  awareness  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  recorded  in  other 
terms’  in  the  Old  Testament  (Genesis  18:  1-2).  Compare  Andrei  Rublev’s  famous 
Icon  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  based  on  this  passage.  (See  also  Chapter  24.) 

2  Let  us  recall  Gregorios’  comments,  referred  to  in  Chapter  1,  ‘the  Cappadocians 
distinguish  two  possibilities  for  reflection  —  on  theologia  and  on  oikonomia.  The  first 
is  to  correct  errors  in  statements  about  the  trinitarian  mystery  of  God.  The  second 
is  to  reflect  on  the  way  God  runs  the  universe,  the  central  fact  of  that  house-manage¬ 
ment  or  divine  economy  being  the  incarnation,  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  continuing  activity  of  the  second  prosopon  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Cappadocians  apply  the  term  “theology”  only  to  the  former,  that  is,  strictly  to  the 
statements  about  the  triune  God,  and  insist  on  limiting  discussion  about  theology 
to  the  minimum  possible,  for  further  intellectual  effort  is  likely  to  yield  little  further 
understanding  of  the  incomprehensible  divine  nature’.  (Gregorios  1978:  34-3) 

Cf.  also:  ‘In  theology,  the  mystery  of  the  essential  trinity  is  rooted  in  the  absolute 
otherness  of  the  uncreated  and  the  created  —  the  diastema  between  them.  The  essen¬ 
tial  trinity  refers  to  the  uncreated:  the  economic  to  the  divine  manifestation,  i.e.  the 
manifestation  of  the  uncreated  in  relation  to  created  being’  (Lossky  1974:  94). 

The  distinction  between  the  unknowable  essence  of  the  trinity  and  its  energetic 
processions,  clearly  defined  by  the  great  councils  of  the  fourth  century,  allows 
patristic  theology  to  maintain  firmly  the  difference  between  tri-hypostatic,  (tri- 
prosopa),  existence  in  itself  and  tri-hypostatic  existence  in  the  common  mani¬ 
festation  outside  the  essence’  (Lossky  1974:  93). 

‘The  manifestation  of  the  three  in  relation  to  created  being  constitutes  the 
economic  trinity’  (Lossky  1974:  94). 

7  The  inner  Trinity:  ‘the  familial  We-Holy 

1  Cf.  Rahner,  The  Trinity  (1970)  passim  and  esp.  58ffi,  quoted  by  Zizioulas.  Cf.  also 
the  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  Western  church  in  Owen  1984,  ch.  3. 

1 0  The  Logos  and  the  logoi 

1  Cf.:  ‘In  the  energies  God  is,  He  exists,  he  eternally  manifests  himself.  Here  we  are 
faced  with  a  mode  of  divine  being  which  ...  is  the  presence  of  the  uncreated’ 
(Lossky  1973:  89). 

Cf.  the  idea  that  there  is  no  ousia  without  energeia.  See  Chapter  12  in  our  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  energeia  in  Maximus  and  Gregory  Palamas. 

Cf.  also  the  thought  of  St  Augustine  and  John  Scotus  Eriugena,  and  Eastern  sophi- 
ology.  In  Augustine  the  logoi  remain  static  -  unmoving  perfections  of  God;  in 
sophiology  the  ousia  itself  becomes  dynamic;  in  Eriugena  there  is  an  amalgam  of 
East  and  West  elements  (Lossky  1973:  96). 

11  Creation  as  the  oikonomia  of  the  Trinity:  the  Logos  and  the  logoi  in 
St  Maximus 

1  Cf.  ‘Logos  is  essentially  an  economic  term’  (Lossky  1973:  84). 
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13  The  understanding  of  matter’ 

1  Clearly  this  remains  true,  however  the  physicist  may  name  these  ultimate  constructs 
or  parts:  quanta(?),  quarks(?).  For  other  terms  see  Gribbin’s  In  Search  ofSchrodingers 
Cat  (1994)  and  Davies’  God  and  the  New  Physics ,  chs  8,  1 1  (1990). 

2  Cf.  also:  we  need  to  recover  this  concept  in  our  own  time  in  order  to  find  a  new 
respect  for  inanimate  as  well  as  organic  nature,  viewing  it  as  a  dynamic  movement 
of  God’s  will  and  energy’  (Gregorios  1978:  63). 

3  See,  for  example,  our  understanding  of  spontaneity’  as  transcending  time,  and  our 
discussion  of  ‘conception’  and  the  ‘willings’  in  the  case  of  the  parental  We-Holy  in 
Chapter  9. 

23  The  potential  of  organic  mechanism  as  ‘physical  basis’ 

1  Cf.  Emmet  1966:  10-18. 

24  The  significance  of  the  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  of  recovery  of  original 

experience 

1  Cf.  the  idea  of  Newtonian  physics  as  a  special  case  in  relation  to  ‘New  Physics’  in 
Bohm’s  Wholeness  and  the  Implicate  Order  (Bohm  1983:  4  et passim)  and  cf.  the  idea 
of ‘special  case’  in  Chapter  23,  p.  202). 
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